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The  boundaries  of  the  more  ancient  or  Proper  Gaol  seem 
to  have  been  decisively  marked  out  by  the  great  hand  of 
Nature.  The  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  sea  now 
called  the  British  Channel,  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Rhine,  formed  its  Western  and  its  Northern  bounda- 
ries ;  the  Rhine  and  the  Alps  enclosed  it  on  the  East  ; 
and  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  Pyren^ean  mountains 
on  the  South  *. 

But   its    restless  inhabitants  either   disdained,   or  their 
increasing  population    rendered  it   inconvenient   for  them, 

*  Note  A. 
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to   be  confined   within   the  limits  which  Nature  seemed 
origfinally  to  have  prescribed  to  them. 

Ambigatus,  king  of  the  Celtic  nations  in  Gaol  (who 
is  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Tarquinius  Prisms, 
the  sixth  fabulous  king  of  Rome),  being  desirous,  as  we 
are  told,  of  relieving  his  country  from  the  inconveniences 
occasioned  by  a  redundant  population  *,  commanded  or 
permitted  his  two  nephews,  Bellovesvs  and  Sigovesus,  to 
emigrate  each  with  a  numerous  band  of  followers.  The 
course  of  their  respective  migrations  was  to  be  decided  by 
the  auguries  of  heaven  f .  The  Hercynian  forest  in  Ger- 
MANT  became  the  lot  of  Sigovesus  J. 

A  more  delightful  destination  was  assigned  by  the  gods 
to  the  favoured  Bellovesus  §.  After  surmounting  the  al- 
most insuperable  difficulties  which  the  steep  and  craggy 
sides  of  the  lofty  ||  and  till  then  untrodden^  Alps  must 
have  opposed  to  their  progress,  the  rich  and  extensive 
plains  of  the  Po  and  the  pleasant  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
received  and  rewarded  the  toils  of  these  Gallic  wanderers 
and  their  successors.     After  a  successful  battle  with  the 


•  Exunerare  prsgravante  turba  regnum  cupiens.    Livy,  lib.  v.  c.  34. 
t  111  quas  Dii  deilissunt  augnriis  Scdes.     Id.  ib.  *  Note  B. 

J  Bclhremt  baud  paullo  la-iiurem  in  Italiam  viam  Dii  dabant.   lavy,  lib.  v 
c.  34.    Note  C. 

II  Juurta  rcclo  Ju|;a.     Id.  ib.  ^  Nulla  dum  vii  8ui).r.itas.     Id.  ib. 
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[nsubrian  Tuscans  on  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus  *,  Bel- 
loeesus  and  his  followers  hailed  as  a  happy  omen  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  common  name  of  this  country  (Insubria) 
with  that  of  a  district  of  the  JEduan  Gaul  f.  It  decided 
them  in  the  choice  of  the  newly-found  Insubria  J  as  the 
country  of  their  adoption ;  and  in  the  construction  of  one  of 
those  little  villages  §  which  it  was  their  custom  to  inhabit, 
they  planted  the  germ  of  a  great  and  splendid  city — the 
Mediolandm  of  the  Romans — the  Milan  of  modern 
times. 

Livy  enumerates  four  distinct  and  successive  emigrations 
of  different  tribes  from  Gaul  who  followed  the  example, 
and  some  of  them  the  steps,  of  Bellovesus.  The  Cenomani 
were  the  first  who,  by  the  invitation  and  with  the  assistance 
of  Bellovesus,  and  under  the  conduct  of  Elitovius,  pursued 
the  same  track  over  the  Alps,  and  possessed  themselves  of 
the  districts  of  the  modem  Breschia  and  Verona,  which 
were  then  the  possessions  of  the  LiBUi  1|. 

A  colony  of  Salluvian  Gauls  from  the  coasts  of  the 

Mediterranean  sea,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  foot  of 

the  maritime  Alps,  penetrating  most  probably  that  part 

of  the  great  Alpine  chain  which  formed  their  own  immc- 

*  The  modern  Tesino. 

f  Quum  in  quii  consideiat  agrum  Insubriau  adpellare  audissent  cogmv 
mine  Insubribus  pago  ^dloblh,  &c.    Livy,  lib,  v.  c.  34. 
}  Note  D.  §  Note  E.  ||  Note  F. 
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diate  Eastern  boundary,  next  established  themselves  in 
Italy,  near  the  ancient  Lioorian  people  called  the  L<svi, 
who  bordered  also  on  the  river  TiciNUS.  Tliey  modestly 
declined  the  distinction  of  giving  their  own  name  to  their 
new  possessions.  Their  Gallic  appellation  therefore 
became  merged  in  that  of  the  people,  whom  they  expelled 
or  subjected  to  their  dominion,  and  is  lost  in  the  future 
history  of  the  Gallic  nations  of  Italy  *. 

The  BoiAN  and  Lingoman  Gauls,  from  the  more 
northern  parts  of  Celtic  Gaul,  next  explored  a  way 
across  the  Penine  Alps  ;  and,  finding  the  whole  tract  of 
country  between  the  mountains  and  the  Po  pre-occupied  by 
Gallic  emigrants,  they  passed  over  that  river  on  rafts  f , 
and  possessed  themselves  of  those  fertile  plains  wliich  ex- 
tend from  its  Southern  banks  to  the  foot  of  the  Appenine 
mountains,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  the  ancient  Italian 
kingdoms  of  Umbria  and  Etruria. 

And,  lastly,  the  Senones,  whose  native  seats  in  Proper 
Gaul  were  in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital  of  modern 
France  after  traversing  the  whole  extent  of  the  countries 
which  had  been  occupied  by  those  who  had  preceded  them, 
found  at  length,  in  Transappenine  Uhbria,  a  resting- 
place  and  a  home  upon  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  which 

*  See  Cellar.  Gerg.  lib.  ii.  c.  9,  uect.  1 ,  parg.  108.     Note  G. 
t  Paoo  ratibus  tnjectu.     Livy,  lib.  v.  c.  ^5. 
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they  occupied,  from  the  river  Utens  *,  on  the  West,  to  the 
river  ^sis  f ,  or,  according  to  some  authors,  as  far  as  An- 


CONA  in  the  East  J. 


Such  is  the  historic  tradition  or  the  fable,  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  Livy,  of  the  first  Gallic  coloni- 
zations of  Italy. 

Polybius  §  ti^ats  of  them  in  more  general  terms,  and 
ascribes  them  to  other  causes.  The  plains  of  the  Po  might 
justly  be  considered  throughout  their  wide  extent  as  the 
garden  of  Europe ||.  "Their  fertiUty,"  says  that  historian, 
"  surpasses  all  description  ^."  So  great  was  the  abundance 
of  grain  that  even  in  his  time  four  oboli  could  purchase  a 
Sicilian  bushel  of  wheat,  and  two  a  bushel  of  barley**.  A 
firkin  of  wine  was  exchangeable  for  an  equal  measure  of 
barley.  Panick  and  millet  were  in  still  greater  profusion. 
The  acorn,  with  which  their  forests  abounded,  fattened  the 
swine,  which  in  after-times  supplied  not  only  the  private 


*  The  modern  "Montonr,"  which  falls  into  the  Adriatic  near  Ravenna. 

t  Now  the  "  EsiNo,"  a  small  river  which  separates  Uubbia  from  Pioenum, 
or  the  modern  March  of  Ancona. 

X  See  PUny,  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  §  Lib.  ii.  c.  14,  15. 

{I  Omnium  qui  tr>ta  Europa  nobis  cogniti  sunt,  longe  prsatentissimi  rebus 
universis  latissimique  patentes.     Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  14. 

^1  Quantum  vero  excellat  rebus  omnibus  hie  terrarum  tractiis.    Lib.ii.  c.  15. 

**  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  relative  values  of  wheat  and  barley  in  an- 
cient times,  as  compared  with  the  relative  values  in  which  those  sorts  of 
grain  are  held  in  estimation  in  modern  days. 
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consumption,  but  the  wants  of  the  armies,  of  Italy.  So 
great  was  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  every  article  of  food, 
that  the  traveller  might  be  supplied  at  the  inn  where  he 
rested,  for  the  fourth  part  of  an  obolus,  with  every  variety 
of  refreshment  which  he  could  desire. 

A  country  so  rich  and  abundant  in  all  the  necessaries, 
and  in  wine,  that  seductive  luxury  of  life,  would  naturally 
attract  the  envious  attention  of  the  Gauls  by  whom  it  was 
no  doubt  visited  in  pursuit  of  commercial  objects.  They 
sought  and  they  found  a  pretext  to  drive  the  Tuscans  from 
their  native  happy  seats ;  and  not  only  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  quiet  possession,  but  in  process  of  time,  by 
hostile  and  successful  encroachments  on  their  neighbours, 
extended  the  limits  of  their  original  conquests. 

Thus  Gallic  conquests,  or  Gallic  colonization,  in 
remote  times,  extended  the  Gallic  name,  and  thus  arose  a 
New  Gaul  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps  *,  which,  like 
the  parent  country,  comprehended,  under  this  general  deno- 
mination, various  states  or  tribes,  each  having  its  distinctive 
appellation,  and  possessing  more  or  less  of  political  power 
and  influence  in  the  great  community,  and  more  or  less  of 
intimate  political  union  or  connexion  with  its  neighbours. 

"  Their  numbers — their  lofty  stature — the  comeliness  of 
*  CisALriHs  as  regatded  Rou>. 
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their  persons — and  their  boldness  and  enterprise  in  war — 
are  sufficiently  manifested,"  says  Polybius,  "in  the  records  of 
the  great  actions  which  they  performed  *."  The  manners 
and  habits  of  life  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  were  plain  and 
simple;  they  had  no  walled  or  fortified  towns;  they  lived 
in  villages ;  they  were  destitute  of  the  domestic  comforts  of 
furniture  in  their  habitations :  the  green  herbage  or  straw 
was  their  bed;  flesh  their  principal  food;  war  and  agri- 
culture their  only  occupations — all  other  arts  and  sciences 
were  wholly  unknown  to  them :  their  wealth  consisted  in 
gold  and  cattle,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  were  easily  trans- 
ferable from  place  to  place.  But  that  which  constituted 
the  first  pride  and  care  of  the  leading  people  amongst  them 
was  to  cultivate  and  attach  to  their  persons  and  their  in- 
terests numerous  bands  of  followers ;  and  he  amongst  their 
chieftains  was  esteemed  the  most  powerful,  and  held  in 
the  greatest  awe,  who  could  command  the  services  of  the 
greatest  numbers  of  these  dependents,  ready  at  his  nod  to 
support  and  defend  his  cause  and  execute  his  will  f . 

Such  were  the  characteristic  habits  and  manners  of  the 
Celtic  Gaols  of  Italy  two  thousand  two  hundred  years 
ago;  and,  in  many  of  their  leading  features  (allowing  for 
such  variations  as  the  difference  of  climate  and  a  greater 
degree  of  civiUzation  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  pro- 

•Lib.  ii.c.  15.  f  Lib.  ii.  c.  17. 
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duce),  such  also  would  be  found  to  be  the  characteristic 
habits  and  manners  of  the  modern  British  Celts,  com- 
posing the  Highland  clans  of  Scotland  in  the  seventeenth, 
or  even  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century*. 

lijlt  was  from  the  Senonks,  the  last  in  chronological 
order  f  of  all  these  Gallic  colonists  of  Italy,  or  from  their 
descendants,  the  Senonian  people  of  Cisalpine  GAOt, 
that  Rome,  about  two  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the 
first  Gallic  emigration  under  Bellovesus,  received  a  blow 
which  had  nearly  effected  its  utter  annihilation  J. 
i .  ■ .' "- 1     '  ■  ■ 

Although  the  Gauls  had  for  so  long  a  period  been 
seated  in  Italy,  and,  geographically  speaking,  in  the  vici- 
nity almost  of  the  Roman  territory,  yet  so  lunited  in  its 
extent  had  been  the  intercourse  of  the  latter  people  with  the 
surrounding  nations  of  Italy,  that  the  Gallic  name  even 
dMtinot  appear  in  Roman  history  until  the  moment  almost 
in  which  tlie  brave,  but  rude  and  barbarous,  people  who 
bore  it,  like  a  sudden  and  impetuous  torrent  bursting  forth 
with  irresistible  fury  from  some  unknown  region,  had  nearly 
overwhelmed  the  infant  majesty  of  Rome,  and  consi<nied 
its  name  and  fonner  existence  to  an  eternal  oblivion.  The 
wars  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  engaged  up  to  the 
period  of  this  eventful  era  in  their  liistory  had  been  con- 

•  Note  F.         t  Kecentis»inii  advenanim.    Livy,  lib.  v.  c.  38.        J  Note  K. 
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fined  to  the  petty  nations  (if  they  deserved  to  be  dignified 
with  the  name  of  nations),  whose  little  territories  were 
immediately  contiguous  to  their  own,  which,  in  geographical 
importance,  extent  of  territory,  and  the  amount  of  their 
population,  were  scarcely  less  insignificeint  than  that  of  their 
neighbours.  During  a  long  period  of  three  hundred  and 
sixty  years  from  the  foundation  of  Rome  (so  says  the  fable 
or  the  legend)  the  various  neighbouring  states  or  com- 
munities, (which  were  for  the  most  part  comprehended 
within  those  divisions  of  ancient  Italy  denominated  La- 
TiuM  and  Etruria, — the  LATiNs^the  Rutuli — the  Sa- 
BiNES — the  VoLsci — the  Arunci  or  Ausones — the  ^qui 
— the  Hernici — the  Tarquinii — the  Veientes — and  the 
people  of  Clusium,  Fiden^,  Capua— and  the  Falerii,) 
sometimes  singly,  and  sometimes  in  alliance  with  one 
or  more  of  their  neighbours,  maintained,  with  manly  per- 
severance and  with  various  success,  an  honourable  contest 
with  the  Romans  for  glory  in  arms  and  for  national  supe- 
riority in  power  and  dominion.  Even  towards  the  close  of 
this  period,  the  fable  or  the  legend  informs  us,  that  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  the  whole  of  these  various  communities 
still  existed  under  the  denomination  of  independent  states, 
although  some  of  them,  by  close  and  probably  forced  alli- 
ances with  the  Romans  had  rendered  themselves  more  or 
less  dependent  upon,  or  had  become  more  or  less  intimately 
associated  with  that  people.  Even  these  last  are  safd  to 
have  repeatedly  attempted  by  turns  to  throw  oflf  that  de- 

B  2 
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pendence,  or  to  dissolve  that  association.  Such  (according 
to  the  fable  or  the  legend)  was  the  relative  political  state  of 
Roue  and  its  neighbours  about  the  year  360  from  the 
foundation  of  that  city,  at  which  period  Rome  had  very 
largely  incresised  its  effective  population,  but  had  very  little 
extended  its  territorial  dominion  *. 

The  period  of  the  first  emigration  of  the  Senones  from 
Transalpine  Gaul  into  Italy,  as  a  distinct  and  inde- 
pendent colony,  and  the  question,  whether  it  is  to  these 
original  emigrants  themselves,  or  to  their  descendants  seated 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  that  the  capture  and  de- 
struction of  Rome  is  to  be  ascribed,  are  amongst  the  many 
historical  problems  which  appear  to  be  involved  in  equal 
obscurity. 

The  story  of  Arunsj  of  Clusium  carrying  wine  into 
ancient  Gaul,  for  the  purpose  of  alluring  the  Senones 
to  espouse  his  quarrel  with  his  countrymen — of  his  acting 
as  their  guide  across  the  Alps — and  as  the  instigator 
of  the  siege  of  Clusium,  is  related  by  Livy  as  a  tradition  J 
which  he  scarcely  seems  himself  to  credit,  although  he  is  not 
prepared  altogether  to  deny  its  authenticity.  The  story 
itself  would  only  be  credited  by  those  who  skim  hastily 
over  and  read  history  as  they  would  read  a  novel,  but  will 

*  Note  L.  t  Note  M. 

t  Tradiiur  Funa,  &c.    Lib.  v.  c.  33. 
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never  obtain  credence  from  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  what  they  read,  and  who  judge  of  history  ac- 
cording to  its  probabilities,  if  not  its  certainties.  That  any 
private  individual,  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  should  in  those 
days  have  crossed  the  Alps,  and  traversed  an  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  miles  of  country  to  proclaim  his  personal 
injuries  to  a  strange  and  a  distant  people  at  the  furthest 
extremities  of  the  Celtic  Gaul,  or  that  this  strange  and 
distant  people  should  be  stimulated,  by  any  recital  of  the 
private  and  personal  injuries  of  a  foreigner,  to  engage  in  a 
national  quarrel  with  another  people,  whose  very  name  and 
existence  was  till  that  moment  in  all  probability  wholly 
unknown  to  them,  are  circumstances  to  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  attach  any  serious  belief  It  is  quite  in- 
credible that  any  private  individual,  however  well  attended, 
should  in  those  days  have  been  able  to  transport  across  that 
almost  insuperable  Alpine  barrier,  and  to  so  distant  a 
country,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  wines  of  Italy  for  the 
attainment  of  his  object ;  for  surely  it  must  have  been  a 
task  far  more  difficult  than  the  passage  of  the  rugged  Alps 
themselves,  to  have  concealed  and  protected  from  the  cu- 
pidity and  plunder  of  the  vast  intermediate  population 
between  the  foot  of  those  mountains  and  the  country  of  the 
Senones  those  wines  whose  delicious  flavour  was  to  entice 
a  people  to  abandon  their  native  homes  and  to  undertake  a 
distant  emigration.  Livy  seems  to  be  apprehensive  lest  the 
admission  of  the  tradition  of  Aruns  should  lead  to  the  erro- 
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neous  inference  that  the  period  of  the  siege  of  Clusium  was 
also  of  that  of  the  first  Gallic  irruption  into  Italy. 
"  Although,"  says  he,  "  I  will  not  take  upon  nie  to  deny 
that  the  Gauls  were  led  to  Clusium  by  Anins  or  some 
other  Clusiman,  yet  it  is  a  well  known  historic  fact,  that 
the  Gauls  who  besieged  Clusium  were  not  the  first  who 
had  passed  the  Alps,  that  people  having  crossed  over  into 
Italy  two  hundred  years  before  this  event*."  And  he 
then  proceeds  to  state  the  generally-received  opinions  as  to 
the  early  Galuc  emigrations f.  Rejecting,  therefore,  the 
story  of  the  emigration  of  Aruns  into  Proper  or  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  as  wholly  fabulous  or  as  too  apochryphal  to 
admit  of  any  historical  conclusions  being  drawn  from  it, 
we  are  left  without  any  decisive  clue  wliich  could  enable  us 
to  fix  the  period  of  the  first  irruption  of  the  Senones  into 
Italy,  or  to  decide  with  confidence  between  the  respective 
pretensions  of  the  parent  state  and  of  its  colony  to  the  glory 
of  having  achieved  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  Rome. 
From  several  passages,  however,  in  Pblybius,  Livy,  and 
Strabo,  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  prefer  and  to  adopt  the 
hypothesis  which  would  ascribe  this  signal  achievement  to 
the  Senones  of  Italy,  and  not  to  those  of  the  parent  state 
in  ancient  or  Proper  Gaul,  and  which  would  therefore 
necessarily  imply  the  first  irruption  of  the  Senones  into 
Italy,   and    their  first  settlement  on  the  coasts  of  the 

•  Lib.  V.  c.  33.  t  Lib.  v.  e.  34. 
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Adriatic    at    some  more  distant  period,  anterior  to  the 
siege  of  Clusium  and  the  capture  of  Rome. 

We  assume,  therefore,  that  it  was  from  the  descendants 
of  these  Gallic  emigrants  from  the  Senonian  people  of 
Cisalpine  Gaul,  about  two  hundred  years  after  their  first 
settlement  in  Italy,  that  Rome  received  a  blow  which 
nearly  effected  its  utter  annihilation. 

The  Roman  army  was  routed  and  destroyed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Allia.  Their  city  (with  the  exception  of  its  ca- 
pitol)  was  abandoned  to  the  savage  fury  of  a  merciless 
enemy,  who,  when  satiated  with  pillage  and  the  wanton 
slaughter  of  all  who  from  their  age,  their  infirmities,  or 
their  sex,  were  alike  unable  to  fly  or  to  resist,  reduced  it 
to  a  heap  of  ashes.  The  smoking  ruins  of  the  future  mis- 
tress of  the  world  remained  for  more  than  six  months  in 
the  possession  of  a  victorious  barbarous  enemy. 

The  city,  with  the  exception  of  its  capitol,  was  destroyed 
beyond  redemption.  The  preservation  of  the  Roman  name 
from  extinction  has  been  ascribed,  by  Livy,  and  by  Plu- 
tarch and  other  respectable  Roman  authors  (no  doubt 
upon  the  authority  of  Livy),  to  the  generous  and  dis- 
interested patriotism — to  the  valour  and  conduct — of  the 
injured  Camillus.  His  exertions  were  too  late  to  save 'his 
native  though  ungrateful  city  from  destruction ;  but  they 
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were  in  time  to  preserve  the  just  expiring  name  and 
existence  of  his  country  as  an  independent  state,  and  to  gain 
for  himself,  in  addition  to  the  laurels  of  the  soldier,  the 
proud  appellations  of  the  father  of  his  country  and  the 
second  founder  of  Rome*.  He  raised  the  siege  of  the 
capitol,  which  was  reduced  to  the  utmost  extremity  of 
famine,  and,  in  a  subsequent  and  decisive  victory  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Rome,  he  avenged  his  country's  wrongs, 
and  retrieved  its  honour  which  had  been  lost  on  the  banks 
of  the  ALUAf- 

This  interesting  story  would  undoubtedly  find  ready 
admission,  through  Roman  arrogance  and  vanity,  into  the 
Roman  creed  of  the  past  events  of  Roman  history. 
Ushered  forth  into  the  world  under  the  sanction  and  high 
authority,  and  by  the  captivating  pen,  of  Livy,  it  has 
obtained  almost  universal  credence  with  historians  through- 
out succeeding  ages.  Consecrated  by  the  lapse  and  the 
adoption  of  many  centuries,  it  has  almost  acquired  the 
character  of  an  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  article 
of  historic  faith.     But  this  interesting  story  will  not  stand 


•  "  Parens  patriiB  condetorqiie  alter  urbis  haud  vanis  laudibus  adpellatur." 
Liry,  lib.  v.  c.  49.  Florta,  in  bis  inflated  hyjierbol  cat  style,  says,  that  every 
vestige  of  tbe  eonflagratiun  was  washed  away  by  tlie  inundation  of  Gallic 
blood :  "  Subito  aggressus  a  Tergo  Camillus  adeo  cecidit  ut  omnia  incen- 
tionim  »esti;;ia  Gallici  sangtienis  iimndationem  deleret."     Lib.  i.  c.  13. 

t  Not  a  single  person  was  left,  says  /.iiy,  to  convey  the  ne»s  of  the 
laughter:  "  £t  ne  nuncius  quidara  cla<lis  rrlictus.''    Lib.  v.  c.  49. 
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the  test  of  critical  investigation ;  it  is,  at  best,  only  an 
interesting  Fable.  In  a  preceding  part  of  these  fragments 
doubts  are  entertained  of  the  authenticty  of  the  anti- 
quities of  Rome  by  Dionysius,  and  of  the  early  part  of 
Livy's  history.  The  study  of  Polyhius,  "  the  wisest, 
the  gravest,  and  the  most  faithful  of  all  the  Greek  histo- 
rians*," may  fully  have  convinced  us  that  those  doubts  are 
founded  in  Truth,  and  that  the  whole  body  of  the  trans- 
actions recorded  in  the  first  of  these  authors,  and  in  the 
second  of  them,  until  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
and  even  inclusive  of  that  event,  are  not  to  be  relied 
upon  as  genuine  and  authentic  History  ;  but  that  they 
deserve  a  place  only  amongst  the  transactions  recorded 
in  the  "  heroic"  ages  of  antiquity,  wherein  is  mingled 
as  much  of  Fiction  and  Fable  as  of  Truth.  It  would 
be  treating  them  irreverently,  and  perhaps  improperly, 
to  place  them  amongst  those  of  the  "fabulous"  ages 
because  they  may  have  some  foundation,  however  slight,  in 
the  legendary  tales  of  the  olden  times,  and  may  have 
been  handed  down  to  these  credulous  authors  through 
the  glimmering  light  and  the  uncertain  channel  of  oral 
transmission.  They  clearly  had,  however,  no  such  foun- 
dation in  the  reality  or  the  Truth  of  History  as  to 
induce  the  sage  Polybius  to  admit  them  into  his  creed  of 
PAST  events.     This  honest  and  veracious  historian  disdained 

*  Sir  William  Jones. 
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to  flatter  and  cherish  Roman  arrogance  and  vanity  at  the 
expense  of  Truth.  He  faithfully  and  rigidly  observed 
the  "  fundamental  laws  and  principles  of  History,"  as 
defined  by  Cicero.  "He  did  not  dare  to  set  down  a 
Falsehood  ;"  nor  was  he  "  deterred  by  fear  from  divulging 
an  interesting  Truth."  Lit  us  try  both  of  these  Pseudo- 
HisTORiANS,  Livy  and  Dionysius  by  the  test  of  the  re- 
corded and  still  existent  authority  (which  every  man  in 
the  possession  of  a  sound  and  correct  judgment  will 
readily  admit)  of  their  "  wise,  grave,  and  faithful"  pre- 
decessor, the  sage  and  veracious  Polybius :  we  shall  find 
them  both  totally  wanting  in  the  "  fundamental  laws  and 
principles  of  History  ;"  and  we  shall  then  be  fully  sensible 
of  the  injury  they  have  done  to  the  real  interests  of 
History,  through  their  unwarrantable  credulity,  and  the 
grave  and  positive  assertion  of  the  Truth  of  the  uncertain 
and  problematical,  if  not  fallacious,  events,  which  they 
unblushingly  sent  forth  to  the  world  in  the  garb  of  true  and 
genuine  history. 

Polybius  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  forming 
any  opinion  as  to  the  future  destinies  of  the  Roman 
Republic,  the  "  want  of  a  suflScient  acquaintance  with  the 
general  institutions  and  particular  conduct  which  had 
prevailed  amongst  these  people  in  former  times* ;"  and  he 

•  Book  vi.  Ext.  1. 
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contrasts  this  difficulty,  as  it  affects  the  Roman  Republic, 
with  the  greater  facility  of  forming  such  an  opinion  as  to 
the  future  destinies  of  the  states  of  Grekce,  which,  he 
observes,  have  so  frequently  been  elevated  to  the  height  of 
strength  and  power,  and  as  frequently  been  depressed 
through  a  reverse  of  fortune  :  "for  it  is  easy,"  says  he,  "1o 
relate  transactions  that  are  known  and  obvious,  and  from 
an  attentive  review  of  former  events  to  derive  a  presenti- 
ment of  the  future." 

We  have  here  the  distinct  authority  of  Polybius,  that 
there  was  a  want  in  his.  days  of  a  sufficient  acquaintance 
with  the  general  institutions  and  particular  conduct  of  the 
Roman  people  during  those  periods,  to  enable  any  author 
to  draw  certain  or  satisfactory  historical  conclusions  from 
them.  We  must  therefore  conclude  that  the  minute  details 
and  circumstantial  events,  stated  with  so  much  authority 
and  precision  by  Dionysius  and  Livy,  were  fabrications  of 
a  later  date  than  the  age  of  Polybhis,  or  legendary  tales 
which  he  did  not  believe. 

Pohjbius  commences  his  general  history  with  the  first 
expedition  of  the  Romans  out  of  Italy,  which  took  place 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty- five  years  after  the  capture 
of  Rome  by  the  Gauls,  and  about  fifty-five  years  before 
the  date  of  his  own  birth :  but  he  finds  it  necessary,  for 'the 
elucidation  of  his  history,  to  give  a  concise  account  of  some 

C  2 
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events  which  occurred  even  before  that  period ;  and  he  is 
very  careful  to  choose  some  known  and  undisputed  era, 
and  to  begin  from  facts  which  are  clear,  precise,  and  well 
established  :  for  he  observes,  that  "  when  the  beginning  of 
a  history  is  involved  in  any  intricacy  or  obscurity  the  parts 
which  follow  can  never  obtain  any  degree  of  credit  or 
regard ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  introduction  to 
the  subject  is  made  intelligible  and  clear  all  the  subsequent 
narration  will  easily  gain  admission  and  belief." 

Let  us  see  what  is  this  known  and  undisputed  era — what 
is  the  clear,  precise,  and  well  established  fact  from  which 
he  chooses  to  begin  his  introductory  history  ?  Why,  it  is 
the  capture  of  Roue  by  the  Gacls,  three  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years  after  the  supposed  foundation  of  Rome. 

Is  it  not  a  necessary  inference  from  this  passage  in 
Polybius  that  he  did  not  consider  the  events  of  Roman 
history,  anterior  to  this  known  and  undisputed  era,  as  clear, 
precise,  and  well  established  ?     Most  unquestionably  it  is. 

What  reliance  then  are  we  to  place  upon  the  elegant 
narration  of  Livy,  and  the  accounts  of  Dionysius  and  of 
Plutarch,  as  to  the  celebrated  institutions  of  Romulus  and 
Numa  Pompilius,  and  the  other  events  of  early  Roman 
history?  None  whatever,  in  Truth.  Their  very  minuteness 
and  particularity  destroys  at  once  their  credibility.     Poly- 
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bins,  that  veracious  and  accurate  historian,  was  wholly 
unacquainted  with  them.  If  not  wholly  "  fabulous,"  they 
are  in  any  event  apocryphal.  Let  us  now  resort  to  the 
test  of  Truth  in  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion. 

Rome  was  taken  by  the  Gauls  about  the  year  364 
from  its  foundation,  according  to  the  minute  but  fabulous 
accounts  of  Livy  and  Dionysius  :  this  answers  to  the  year 
388  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 

Polybius,  the  oldest  still  extant  historian  of  Roman 
affairs,  died  at  his  native  city  of  Megalopolis,  a.  u.  c.  630, 
in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age ;  he  must  therefore 
have  been  born  A.u.  c.  548,  or  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
four  years  only  from  the  date  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by 
the  Gauls. 

Livy  died  A.  u.  c.  770,  in  the  seventh-sixth  year  of  his 
age;  he  must  therefore  have  been  born  a.  u. c.  694*.  So 
that  between  the  date  of  the  birth  of  Polybius  and  that  of 
Livy  an  interval  had  elapsed  of  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
years,  and  so  much  nearer  was  the  former  than  the  latter  to 
the  periods  of  those  past  events  which  they  equally  relate. 

Illustrious  by  his  birth,  Polybius  was  not  less  distin- 
*  Vossius  de  HUt.  Lat.,  p.  93. 
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guishwl  by  the  greatness  of  his  sentiments,  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  his  skill  and  long  experience  in  war,  his 
•Itady  virtue  and  sincere  attachment  to  the  interests  of  his 
country. 

In  his  history  we  perceive  the  general,  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher,  speaking  to  us  from  his  closet  in  familiar 
language,  recounting  simply  all  that  was  transacted,  and 
confirming  fact  by  testimony.  His  probity  shines  forth  in 
every  part  even  more  conspicuous  than  his  wisdom.  His 
credibility  or  his  vanity  never  inclined  him  to  disgrace  the 
truth  by  splendid  miracles,  or  defame  fact  by  fiction.  His 
natural  love  of  virtue,  his  consciousness  of  the  importance  of 
the  trust  in  which  he  had  engaged;  forced  his  own  passions, 
humour,  and  interests  to  disappear,  and  to  give  place  to  an 
exactness,  candour,  and  fidelity,  superior  to  reproach  or 
censure,  and  exempt  from  all  suspicion.  Blinded  by  no 
interest,  seduced  by  no  mistaken  zeal,  as  he  is  himself 
never  deceived,  so  neither  does  he  attempt  to  lead  others 
into  error.  Unmoved  by  the  ill  fate  of  Greece,  and  his 
own  loss  of  friends  and  dignity,  he  describes  even  these 
events,  which  seldom  fail  to  awaken  some  resentment,  grief, 
or  jealous  hatred,  with  all  the  coldness  of  an  unconcerned 
spectator;  and  pays  due  homage,  though  unmixed  with 
adulation,  to  those  great  qualities  which  had  raised  the 
structure  of  the  Roman  glory  upon  the  ruins  of  his  own 
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degenerate  country.  Hence  it  is  that  we  discern,  even 
upon  the  slightest  view,  a  certain  candour  and  sincerity 
spread  through  his  work  which  we  in  vain  should  hope  to 
find  in  other  writers — a  candour  which  never  hides  the 
faults  of  friends  nor  tarnishes  the  virtue  of  an  enemy — a 
candour  which  presents  all  objects  in  their  naked  state, 
free  from  the  disguise  of  passion,  and  which  weighs 
contending  testimonies  in  an  equal  scale — in  a  word,  a 
candour  which,  like  an  artless  honesty  of  face,  carries 
even  in  its  air  and  first  appearance  those  strong  proofs  of 
genuine  and  unfeigned  simplicity  which  inevitably  command 
our  approbation  and  engage  our  favour.  When  living,  he 
was  the  friend,  the  companion,  and  the  instructor,  of  the 
generous  and  heroic  Scipio  {Africamis,  the  younger),  whom 
he  accompanied  in  his  expeditions  into  Africa,  and  with 
whom  he  was  present  at  the  sieges  and  destruction  of 
Carthage  and  of  Ncmantia.  His  writings  in  a  later 
age  were  the  earnest  study  tmd  chief  consolation  also  of  the 
wise  and  virtuous  Brutus. 

Such  is  the  character  which  has  been  drawn  of  Polybius 
by  one  who  well  studied  his  history,  and  who  has  presented 
its  author,  in  an  elegant  translation,  to  the  acquaintance  of 
the  English  reader. 

"Accuracy  and  probity"  (says  a  late  eloquent  historian 
and  discerning  critic)  "  shine  in  his  writings.     He  was  a 
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soldier,  a  statesman,  and  a  philosopher*."  "  Nobody 
admires  more  than  I  do,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  historical 
merit  of  Livy ;  the  majestic  flow  of  his  narrative,  in  which 
events  follow  each  other  with  rapidity,  yet  without  hurry  or 
confusion ;  and  the  continual  beauty  and  energy  of  his 
style,  which  transports  his  readers  from  their  closets  to  the 
scene  of  action.  But  here  we  have  to  do,  not  with  the 
orator,  but  with  the  witness.  In  Polybius,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  meet  with  nothing  but  unadorned  simplicity  and 
plain  reason :  a  justness  of  thinking,  rare  in  his  age  and 
country,  united  with  a  sterility  of  fancy,  still  more  rare, 
made  him  prefer  the  truth,  which  he  thoroughly  knew,  to 
ornaments,  which  he  was  perhaps  the  more  inclined  to 
despise,  because  he  felt  himself  incapable  of  attaining 
themf." 

Let  us  learn  from  Polybius  himself  a  definition  of  the 
proper  qualifications  and  duties  of  an  historian.  Speaking 
of  Fabius  and  Philerins  (two  historian  i  of  the  generation 
which  immediately  preceaed  his  own),  who  wrote  with  an 
opposite  bias  or  partiality,  the  one  towards  the  Romans, 
and  the  other  towards  the  Carthaginians,  he  says,  "  it  is 
in  part  the  character  of  a  good  man  to  love  his  country 


*  Gibbon,  MUcell.  Woiki,  vul.  ii.  p.  177.  We  must  ia  candour  conclude 
the  portrait.  "•  But  I  should  doubt,"*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  whvther  he  was  a 
good  grammarian  or  a  profound  antiquary," 

tld.ib.p.  182-3. 
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and  his  friends,  and  to  hate  the  enemies  of  both.  But  an 
historian  must  divest  himself  of  these  affections,  and  be 
ready  on  many  occasions  to  speak  largely  even  in  the 
praises  of  an  enemy,  when  his  conduct  deserves  applause ; 
nor  scruple  to  condemn  his  most  esteemed  and  dearest 
friends,  as  often  as  their  actions  call  for  censure*." 

"  An  historian,  in  all  that  he  relates,  should  take  care  to 
be  directed  in  his  judgment  by  the  genuine  and  real  circum- 
stances of  every  action,  without  regarding  the  actors  in  it." 

This  long  digression  gn  the  character  and  writings 
of  Polybius  was,  in  some  measure,  necessary  for  the  just 
appreciation  of  the  weight  due  to  his  authority  as  an 
historian,  when  it  is  quoted  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
crediting the  testimony  of  other  eminent  historians,  who 
have  recorded  the  same  events  which  his  history  embraces. 

Polybius  begins  his  introductory  history  with  the  first 
expedition  of  the  Romans  out  of  Italy  ;  but  he  considers 
it  necessary  to  give  a  concise  summary  of  events  which 
preceded  that  expedition.  He  observes,  that  when  the 
beginning  of  a  history  is  involved  in  doubt  or  obscurity, 
the  part  which  follows  does  not  so  easily  obtain  credit  or 
regard.    On  the  other  hand,  when  the  introduction  is  clear 

•  Polybivs. 
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and  intelligible,  the  subsequent  narration  will  readily  g^n 
belief.  He  therefore  chooses  to  commence  his  summary  of 
preceding  events  from  some  known  and  undisputed  era, 
and  with  facts,  clear,  precise,  and  well-established. 

The  known  and  undisputed  era  which  he  chooses  for 
this  purpose  is  that  of  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 

"  In  the  year  then  (says  Polybius,  after  this  preface) 
which  was  the  nineteenth  after  the  engagement  near  ^fEoos- 
POTAMOs,  and  the  sixteenth  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra — 
the  year  when  the  Lacedemonians  confirmed  the  treaty 
which  Antalcidas  had  made  with  the  Persians,  and  in 
which  the  elder  Dionysius,  having  some  time  before  de- 
feated the  Greeks  of  Italy  near  the  river  Helleporus, 
laid  siege  to  Rhegium  ;  in  this  same  year  the  Gauls  took 
Rome  by  storm,  and  remained  masters  of  all  the  city,  the 
capitol  alone  excepted.  But  the  Romans,  having  yielded 
to  such  conditions  as  the  conquerors  thought  pt-oper  to 
impose,  were  once  more  restored,  beyond  all  hope,  to  the 
possession  of  their  country."  ' 

l^ew  afB  the  facts  with  which  Polybius  chooses  to  open 
his  history — to  commence  his  summary  of  the  events 
which  preceded  the  first  expedition  of  the  Romans  out  of 
Italy.  He  selected  this  era  and  these  facts  because  they 
were  not  involved  in  any  doubt  or  obscurity,  because  they 
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were  clear,  precise,  and  well-established;  and  upon  their 
known  and  admitted  authenticity  he  seems  to  found  a  sort 
of  claim  to  credit  for  the  authenticity  of  the  subsequent 
parts  of  his  history.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  a  single 
enumeration  of  them.  "  The  Gauls  having  defeated  the 
Romans  and  their  alUes  in  a  set  engagement,  and  pursued 
them  during  a  flight  of  three  days'  continuance  to  the  very 
gates  of  Rome,  made  themselves  masters  of  all  the  city,  the 
capitol  alone  excepted.  But  when  they  heard  that  the 
Venetians,  taking  occasion  from  their  absence,  had  entered 
their  territories  with  an  army,  they  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans,  restored-  their  city  to  them,  and  returned 
back  again  to  their  own  country*."  About  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  after  this  event,  the  Boian  and  Insu- 
brian  Gauls  sent  an  embassy  to  those  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Alps,  to  induce  them  to  take  up  arms  and  join  a 
rising  confederacy  against  the  Romans.  Amongst  other 
topics  of  excitement,  the  ambassadors  are  represented  by 
Polybius  to  have  painted  in  glowing  colours  the  exploits 
achieved,  in  times  long  past,  by  their  ancestors,  who,  on  a 
similar  expedi^on,  had  not  only  defeated  the  Romans  in 
battle,  but  had  carried  their  city  by  assault,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  all  its  riches ;  that,  after  having  occupied 
the  city  for  seven  months,  they  restored  it  to  the  Romans 
of  their  own  accord,  and  as  a  matter  of  grace  and  favour, 

•  Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  18. 
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and  returned,  safe  and   unhurt,    and   laden  with   spoils, 
to  their  own  country. 

If  we  credit  Pohjbiu.i,  therefore,  we  must  believe  that  the 
Gauls  not  only  entered  Rome  as  conquerors,  but  that  as 
conquerors  also  did  they  quit  it;  that  they  were  not 
driven  by  defeat  and  disaster  from  its  desolated  walls  and 
temples  before  the  avenging  fury  of  a  Roman  hero,  but 
that  they  were  compelled  or  induced  to  quit  it  by  the 
urgency  of  circumstances,  which  had  no  connection  whatever 
with  Roman  agency;  namely,  in  consequence  of  intelligence 
of  an  invasion  of  their  own  country  by  the  Venetians,  a 
neighbouring  state,  who,  profiting  by  their  absence  in  the 
prosecution  of  distant  conquests,  had  seized  this  occasion  to 
commit  an  act  of  aggression  on  their  territories.  But  how- 
ever imperious  the  causes  which  led  to  their  abandonment 
of  Rome,  they  still  abandoned  it  as  conquerors.  The 
Romans  yielded  to  such  conditions  as  they  thought  jiroper 
to  impose* ;  and  by  these  concessions  once  more  regained, 
beyond  all  hope\,  the  possession  of  their  country.  Their 
conquerors,  of  their  own  accord,  and  as  an  act  of  grace  and 
favour,  restored  to  them  the  ruins  of  their  desolated  city. 


•  n(»(  ii  rutietcfutu  PttfMtH'trn'ictt  xai  iiaXinn  UilK»/iim(  raXiricii,  ice. 
Quibuscum  ubi  foedua  ac  pacta  fecissent  Komani,  procul  Gallis  ipsis  pla- 
ciiurat,  &c.     Poljb.  lib.  i.  c.  6. 

t  K«f  yn'afntoi  *it\ii  ankTrt^iii  r*ij  rxr^iiti  ty»^eiri7tt  8ic,  Mux  praetcr  snem 
recuperata  patria,  &c.     Id.  ib. 
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and  then  returned  safe,  unhurt,  and  laden  with  the  spoils 
of  the  vanquished,  to  their  own  home  *.  Such  is  the  plain 
unadorned  narrative  which  is  given  us  of  this  important 
transaction  in  Roman  history  by  Polybius,  an  historian 
"  whom  creduhty  or  vanity  could  never  induce  to  disguise 
the  truth  by  splendid  miracles,  or  to  deform  fact  by  fiction." 

But  how  inconsistent  is  this  account  with  the  more 
interesting  story  of  Livy.  Could  any  two  narrations  of  the 
same  event  be  more  opposite  or  contradictory  ?  According 
to  the  one,  the  Gauls  retire  of  their  own  accord,  and  regain 
their  own  country  safe,  -  unhurt,  and  laden  with  spoils. 
According  to  the  other,  so  decisive  were  their  defeats, 
so  great  was  their  slaughter,  that  not  a  single  Gaul  was  left 
to  bear  the  dreadful  tidings  to  his  countryf . 

In  such  a  dilemma,  between  the  conflicting  testimonies 
of  these  high  authorities,  we  can  only  take  an  earlier  and 
dispassionate  review  of  the  facts,  and  weigh  the  probabilities 
on  either  side  in  the  scales  of  impartial  judgment. 


*  K«i  rm  9*Xn  artiifTts  4Va»?Xtf«  ili  t»v  oixtuzv.  Uriieque  ipsis  reddita  ad 
suas  sedea  redierant.  Polyb.  lili.  ii.  c.  18.  Ka)  t«  riXsx;  aini  imio-i  'vrFk 
KV^twirxvTie,  riX«  ihXavrt  kx)  fiira  ^tt^iro;  crajaSovTi;  T7f  •ffaXiV,  a^^oifoi  xect 
anniii  £;^;o»Tif  Tni  ufiXiixv  lis  rm  oiximv  iTcctnXfci.  Urbe  etiam  ipsa  per  septem 
menses  in  potestate  sua  deteuta,  pusteaqiiain  sua  sjioiite,  et  beneficii  loco 
earn  victis  tradldissent ;  illesi  ipii  atqui  incolumes  cum  oinni  pixdi  in 
patiiain  rcverterent.    Pol)'b.  lib.  ii.  c.  22. 

t  Nute  N. 
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We  have  seen  that  Polybius  flourished  nearly  a  century 
and  a  half  nearer  to  the  date  of  the  event  than  Livy. 

If  the  story  of  the  salvation  of  Rome  by  CnmUhis  was 
authentic,  it  must  have  existed  equally  in  his  days  as  in 
those  of  Lity.  For  there  are  no  circumstances  in  the 
Roman  history  of  the  intervening  period  which  could 
warrant  the  supposition  that  so  important  an  historical  fact 
should  have  sunk  into  oblivion  before  the  days  of  Polybius, 
and  again  come  to  light  in  the  intermediate  age. 

If  it  existed  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  we  must  believe  that 
the  historian,  whose  long  residence  in  Rome  afforded  him 
the  leisure  and  the  means, — whose  high  connections, 
great  wisdom,  deep  researches,  and  discriminating  judg- 
ment, enabled  him  to  draw  and  to  make  the  most  judicious 
selection  of  historical  materials  from  the  most  authentic 
sources, — whose  candour  "  always  led  liim  to  weigh  con- 
tending testimonies  in  an  equal  scale."  We  must  believe 
that  he,  who  was  sufficiently  partial  to  the  Romans,  would 
not  have  rejected  a  story  so  gratifying  to  their  national 
vanity,  but  from  a  conscientious  conviction  of  its  un- 
worthiness  of  credit :  for  the  honest  sincerity  of  his  cha- 
racter must  shield  him  from  the  imputation  of  suppressing 
an  important  fact  in  history  which  he  himself  believed  to  be 
true.,  and  still  more  from  that  of  fabricating  or  adopting  a 
fiction  of  a  complexion  directly  opposite  to  it.     It  follows 
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as  a  necessary  consequence  from  these  premises,  that  the 
story  of  the  salvation  of  Rome  through  the  victories  of 
Camillus  either  did  not  exist,  or  did  not  obtain  credit,  in 
the  age  of  Polybius.  If  it  existed  not  in  the  age  of 
Poly  bins,  we  must  at  once  consign  it,  as  a  splendid  fiction, 
to  the  regions  of  fable,  as  the  fabrication  of  some  partial 
Fabius  of  the  intermediate  age. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  existed,  but  did  not  obtain  credit 
in  the  age  of  Polybius,  who  lived  within  less  than  two 
centuries  from  the  date  of  the  disastrous,  and,  to  wounded 
Roman  pride,  the  mortifying  event  to  which  this  story 
would  be  the  healing  sequel,  upon  what  principles  govern- 
ing the  admissibility  of  liistoric  evidence  could  a  rejected 
fable,  in  the  days  of  that  historian,  V;e  permitted  to  assume 
the  authenticity  of  fact  in  the  days  of  Livy,  who  was  still 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  further  removed  from  the  date 
of  its  occurrence. 

I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  reject  altogether  the  story 
of  the  salvation  of  Rome  through  the  patriotism  and 
exploits  of  Camillus  as  a  fiction  of  the  intermediate  age 
between  the  days  of  Polybius  and  those  of  Livy,  owing  its 
birth  to  Roman  vanity,  and  fostered  and  cherished  by 
Roman  credulity,  after  Rome  had  ceased  to  tremble  at  the 
name  of  Gaul,  and  had  begun  to  aspire  to  the  empire  of 
the  world. 
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The  capture  and  destruction  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls  is 
an  event  in  the  authenticity  of  which  all  historians  are 
agreed.  The  renovation  of  Rome  after  its  destruction  by 
the  Gauls  forms  a  new  era,  from  whence  may  be  dated,  as 
from  a  new  foundation,  the  actual  rise  of  the  common- 
wealth and  the  commencement  of  its  authentic  history  *. 

A  NEW  ciTT  out  of  the  smoking  ashes  and  ruins  of  the 
former  soon  arose  up,  with  increased  splendour,  but  yet 
of  hasty  and  inconvenient  arrangement  and  construction, 
around  its  capitol,  the  only  relic  left  of  all  its  pristine  state 
or  condition — the  only  wreck  preserved  out  of  the  general 
desolation;  and  with  the  foundations  of  this  new  city 
was  also  laid  the  comer-stone  of  the  stupendous  but  (like 
every  work  of  human  structure  and  of  human  institution) 
perishable  fabric  of  Roman  greatness :  for — 

The  Veian  and  the  Gabian  towers  sliall  fall, 
And  one  promiscuous  ruin  cover  all ; 
Nor,  after  length  of  years,  a  stone  betray 
The  place  where  once  the  very  ruins  lay. 

Addison  -K 

The  Rock  of  the  capitol — Capitoli  immobile  Saxum — the 
work  of  Nature,  still  remains ;  and,  unless  it  should  be 
destroyed  by  some  convulsion  of  Nature,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, remain  coeval  with  this  globe  itself.     Its  far-famed 

•  Note  O.  t  Note  P. 
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superstructure,  the  work  of  art,  and  the  whole  race  of 
^neas,  its  once  proud  and  lordly  occupants — Domus 
^neee — with  all  their  power  and  pomp  and  pride  of 
universal  empire,  like  a  resplendent  but  a  transient  meteor, 
blazed  forth,  with  solar  meridian  brightness,  for  a  season, — 
perplexing  and  subduing  the  nations  with  wonder  and 
dismay,  then  glimmered  for  a  while  with  fading  splendour 
and  a  paler  light,  and  at  length  vanished  for  ever  from  the 
view  and  the  astonished  senses  of  mankind ;  still  leaving, 
however,  in  every  quarter  of  the  then  known  world  (in 
Europe,  in  Asia,  and  in  Africa),  the  most  decisive 
physical  and  moral  traces  of  the  past  existence,  riches, 
power,  and  grandeur  of  some  mighty,  wide  extended,  fallen 
empire  *.  What  that  empire  was, — its  rise — its  growth  and 
progress  towards  the  highest  pinncicle  which  ever  a  people 
had  attained  of  temporal  power  and  territorial  dominion, — 
its  high  attainments  also  in  all  the  works  of  art,  and  in  every 
path  of  science, — and  the  closing  scene  (the  greatest, 
perhaps,  and  "  most  awful  in  the  history  of  mankind")  of 
its  decline, — its  downfall  and  extinction, — have  been  pre- 
served as  a  moral  lesson  for  the  instruction  of  succeeding 
ages,  in  the  volumes  of  its  interesting  history  which  have 
happily  survived  the  long  dark  night  of  many  centuries  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
era  of  this  mighty  ruin. 

•  Note  Q. 
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Some  vestiges  of  its  noblest  monuments  of  art,  surviving 
the  ravages  of  time,  are  still  existent  in  Southern  Europe, 
in  Western  Asia,  and  in  Northern  Africa,  to  attest  a 
fact  which  might  well  abate  the  national  pride  of  all  the 
modem  kingdoms  of  these  fairest  portions  of  the  globe. 
All  of  them  were  but  "  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole." 
The  most  powerful  amongst  them  was  but  one  of  the  mawy 
dependant  provinces  of  this  colossal  empire  *. 

Yet  time  has  been  that  lifts  the  low. 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow ; 
Has  seen  these  broken  piles  complet», 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  : 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate. 

Dyer's  Ruins  of  Rome. 

The  convulsions  of  nature  will  more  rapidly,  though  not 
more  surely,  destroy  the  works  of  art  than  the  silent 
stealing  ravages  of  timef.  To  this  almost  universal  propo- 
sition accident  disclosed  in  the  last  century  a  remarkable 
exception  of  a  most  wonderful  and  interesting  description. 
In  a  great  and  awful  convulsion  of  Nature  not  merely  a 
temple,  a  theatre,  or  a  villa,  but  a  whole  Rohan  city  sud- 
denly disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  through 
this  apparent  medium  of  its  utter  destruction  its  preser- 
vation, almost  perfect  and  entire,  throughout  seventeen 
centuries,  was  effected.  The  stealing  ravages  of  time  in 
the  same  lapse  of  ages  would  scarcely  have  left  a  vestige  or 

•  Note  Q.  t  Note  R. 
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a  trace  of  any  one  monument  of  art  by  which  this  city  was 
adorned  at  the  date  of  its  apparent  ruin.  The  art  of  man 
could  not,  or  would  not  (in  the  various  tastes  of  the  various 
ages  which  have  intervened),  have  preserved  to  us  a  Roman 
city,  in  the  same  state  in  which  it  existed  at  the  era  of  its 
disappearance  from  the  sight  of  man. 

In  the  79th  year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  2d  of  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Titus,  Campania  was  convulsed  by 
an  earthquake  of  uncommon  violence,  and  of  several  days 
duration,  which  was  accompanied  by  a  tremendous  volcanic 
eruption  (the  first  which  history  has  recorded)  of  Mount 
Vesuvius.  To  a  terrified  population,  for  several  miles 
around  the  mountain's  base,  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed  by 
impenetrable  masses  of  sulphureous  clouds  of  smoke  and 
ashes  which  issued  in  volumes  from  its  crater ;  the  day 
assumed  a  blackness  more  intense  and  terrific  than  the 
darkness  of  night,  which  was  only  broken  by  the  flashes  of 
fire  which  occasionally  issued  from  the  mountain's  summit, 
and,  by  their  momentary  illumination  of  the  surrounding 
atmosphere,  only  served  to  render  the  darkness  which  im- 
mediately ensued  still  more  horrible.  When  the  convulsion 
W£is  past,  and  Nature  had  resumed  her  calm  and  ordinary 
functions,  and  men  were  enabled  to  ascertain  the  extent  of 
the  desolation  which  it  had  occasioned,  it  was  perceived 
that  two  cities  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance  in- 
the  vicinity  of  the  mountain,  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 

E  2 
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had  altogether  disappeared  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
The  former  was  swallowed  up,  and  buried  to  a  depth  of 
more  than  sixty  feet  beneath  a  liquid  torrent  of  burning 
lava.  The  latter  experienced  a  fate  somewhat  similar  to 
that  which  is  recorded  in  Scripture  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
morrah :  it  was  overwhelmed  and  buried,  though  not  to 
the  same  depth,  by  successive  showers  of  heated  pumice- 
stones  and  ashes.  After  laying  concealed  and  preserved 
by  the  very  medium  of  their  destruction  for  nearly  seven- 
teen centuries,  accident  has  disclosed  to  modern  times 
these  precious  relics  of  antiquity,  in  a  state  of  perfection 
in  which  no  human  care  could  have  preserved  them 
throughout  so  long  a  period. 

A  modern  classical  and  ingenuous  traveller  has  given  us 
the  following  lively  and  interesting  description  of  Pompeii, 
as  now  rising  from  its  grave : — 

Although  stripped  of  all  its  moveable  ornaments,"  says 
he,  "  Pompeii  possesses  a  secret  power  that  captivates,  I 
had  almost  said,  melts,  the  soul.  In  other  times,  and  in 
other  places,  one  single  edifice,  a  temple,  a  theatre,  a  tomb, 
that  had  escaped  the  wreck  of  ages,  would  have  enchanted 
us — nay,  an  arch,  the  remnant  of  a  wall,  even  one  solitary 
column,  was  beheld  with  veneration ;  but  to  discover  a 
single  ancient  house,  the  abode  of  a  Roman  in  his  privacy, 
the  scene  of  his  domestic  hours,  was  an  object  of  fond  but 
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hopeless  longing.  Here  not  a  temple,  nor  a  theatre,  nor  a 
column,  nor  a  house,  but  a  whole  city  rises  before  us, 
untouched,  unaltered,  the  very  same  as  it  was  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago,  when  inhabited  by  Romans.  We  range 
through  the  same  streets,  tread  the  very  same  pavement, 
behold  the  same  walls,  enter  the  same  doors,  and  repose  in 
the  same  apartments;  we  are  suiTOunded  by  the  same 
objects,  and  out  of  the  same  windows  we  contemplate  the 
same  scenery.  While  you  are  wandering  through  the 
abandoned  ruins  you  may,  without  any  great  effort  of 
imagination,  expect  to  meet  some  of  the  former  inhabitants, 
or  perhaps  the  master  of  the  house  himself,  and  almost 
feel  like  intruders  who  dread  the  appearance  of  any  of  the 
family.  In  the  streets  you  are  afraid  of  turning  a  corner 
lest  you  jostle  a  passenger;  and,  on  entering  a  house,  the 
least  sound  startles  as  if  the  proprietor  were  coming  out  of 
the  back  apartments.  The  traveller  may  long  indulge  the 
illusion,  for  not  a  voice  is  heard,  not  even  the  sound  of  a  foot 
to  disturb  the  loneliness  of  the  place,  or  to  interrupt  his 
reflexions.  All  around  is  silence,  not  the  silence  of  solitude 
and  repose,  but  of  death  and  devastation — the  silence  of  a 
great  city  without  a  single  inhabitant. 

"  Horror  ubitjue  animos  simul  ipsa  silentia  terrent*." 

Virgil,  Mn.  1.  ii. 

•  Eustace's  Class.  Tuur,  vol.  i.  p.  591. 
C^TER.\    DESUNT. 
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NOTE  A. 

Thb  elder  Pliny  alone  of  all  the  ancient  authors  would  extend  the 
Northern  boundaries  of  the  Belgic  Gaul  as  far  as  the  river  Scheldt. 
"  A  Scalde  ad  Seguanam  Gallia  Belgica,''  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 7.  But 
C<ssar,  Strabo,  Mela,  Ptolemy,  all  agree  in  fixing  the  Rhinb  as  its 
Northern  boundary. — See  Cellar.  Geog.  Antiq.,  lib.  ii.  cap.  2.  sect.  1. 
parag.  5. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  observed,  that  no  country  in  the  world  is 
more  distinctly  marked  out  by  its  natural  boundaries  than  Italy. 
The  Alps  seem  a  barrier  erected  by  Nature  herself,  on  which  she 
has  inscribed,  in  gigantic  characters,  "  Here  let  Ambition  be  stayed." 
Yet  this  tremendous  circumvallation  of  mountains,  as  it  could  not 
prevent  the  ancient  Romans  from  breaking  out  to  desolate  the  world, 
so  it  has  been  in  like  manner  found,  even  since  the  days  of  Han- 
nibal, unequal  to  protect  Italy  herself  from  invasion. — Sir  Walter 
Scotfs  Life  of  Buonaparte,  vol.  iii.  p.  85. 

NOTE  B. 

What  were  the  good  or  evil  fortunes  which  attended  this  expedition 
under  Sigovesus — whether  its  result  was  successful  or  disastrous — 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining,  as  liistory  is  wholly  silent  upon  the 
subject :  yet  as  we  find  a  nation  of  Gallic  extraction  seated  in  the 
very  country  of  its  original  destination,  more  than  five  centuries  after 
the  date  of  this  emigration,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  object 
of  settlement,  at  least,  was  ultimately  attained  by  this  colony  of, 
Sigovesus.  Ccesar  informs  us  that  the  Gauls,  in  early  times,  ex- 
celled the  Germans  in  valour,  carried  war  into  their  country,  and 
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got  rid  of  a  superfluous  population  by  the  transmission  of  several 
colonies  over  the  Rhine  into  Germany  ;  that  in  these  early  Gallic 
colonizations  of  Gkrmapjy  the  more  fertile  districts  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Hkrcynian  forest  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Volcjr  Tectosaoes, 
who  had  retained  the  possession  of  them  down  to  his  own  time. — "  Ac 
fuit  autea  tempus,  quum  Germanos  Galli  virtute  superarent,  et  ultro 
bella  inferrent,  ac  propter  hominum  multitudinem,  agrique,  inopiam, 
trans  Rhenum  colonias  mitterent.  Itaquc  ea,  quas  fertilissima  sunt, 
Germanise  loca  circum  Hercyniam  Silvaro,  Volcse  Tectosages  occu- 
parunt,  atque  ibi  considerunt.  Quae  gens  ad  hoc  tempus  iis  sedibus 
se  continet,  &c.*  "  Tacittisi'  tells  us  that  the  country  between  the 
Hercynian  forest,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Maine,  was  peopled  by  the 
Helvetians,  and  the  regions  beyond  it  by  the  Boii,  both  of  them 
nations  of  Gallic  origin  :  "  Igitur  inter  Hercyniam  Silvam,  Rhm- 
NUMQUB,  et  McENUM,  amnes  Helvetii,  ulteriora  Boti,  Gallica, 
ultraque  gens,  teuuere." 

NOTE  C. 

The  colony  which  was  led  by  Bellovesus  was  drawn  from  the 
superfluous  population  of  the  Bituriges, — the  Arverni, — the  Se- 
NONEsJ, — the    yEnui, — the  Ambarri, — the    Carnutes, — and    the 

AOLERII. 

"  Is  qviod  ejus  ex  populis  abundabat,  Bituriges,  Arvemos,  Senones, 
^di'OR,  Ambarros,  Carnutes,  Aulerios  excivit§."  For  a  particular 
geographical  description  of  these  several  states,  see  Cellarus  Geog 
Antiq.,  tit.  "  Gallia."  Livy  describes  this  colony  of  Bellovesus  as 
consisting  of  a  very  great  body  of  horse  and  foot.  "  Profectus  ingen- 
tibus  peditum,  equitumque  copiis,  &c."    Id.  ib. 

NOTE  D. 
The  circumstance  of  this  common  name  of  Insubria  may  rea- 


•  Csi.  de  B.  G.,  lib.  vi.  f  De  moribus  Gcrmanorum,  c.  28. 

J  We  shall  afterwaidg  see  the  Semones  emigrating  as  a  distinct  anJ  in- 
dependent colony. 
^  Livy,  lib.  V.  c.  34. 
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sonably  justify  the  belief  of  Gallic  emigrations  into  Italy  at  a  still 
more  remote  period  than  those  under  Bellovesus  and  his  followers, 
or,  at  least,  that  some  intercourse  had  passed  between  ancient  Gaul 
and  Italy  in  more  ancient  times. 


NOTE  E. 

Livy  dignifies  this  first  fruit  of  Gallic  settlement  with  the  name 
of  a  city, — "  Condidere  Urbem,  Mediolanum  adpellarunt*:"  but  we 
learn  from  Polybius  that  the  Gauls  of  Italy,  even  in  after-times, 
had  no  walled  or  fortified  towns,  but  that  they  lived  in  villages. 
Strabo  confirms  the  statement  of  Polybius.  Milan,  which  in  his 
days  was  a  splendid  city,  in  early  times  was  merely  a  village ;  for  in 
those  times,  says  he,  the  Insubrians  universally  dwelt  in  villages: 
"  Quorum  caput  fuit  Mediolanum,  pagus  olim  (nam  per  pages  olim 
ea  tempestate  universi,  i.  e.,  Insubres)  at  nunc  urbs  est  prseclara, 
&c.t  lib.  V.  cap.  1.  §  6. 

NOTE  F. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  in  these  Gallic  colonizations  of  Italy 
the  different  bands  of  emigrants  mostly  seized  in  succession  upon 
those  countries  wliich  lay  the  nearest  to  their  native  homes. 

Thus  Bellovesus  and  his  followers  occupied  the  country  extending 
from  and  adjoining  to  the  Eastern  foot  of  the  Alps — the  Ckno- 
MANi  passed  on  further  eastward,  along  the  Northern  banks  of  the 
Po,  towards  the  Adriatic — the  Salluvians  turned  off  close  on  the 
right,  towards  the  Ligurian  territories — the  Boians  and  Lingo- 
NiANS  crossed  the  Po,  and  extended  themselves  to  the  southward  of 
that  river  as  far  as  the  Appenines — and  the  Senones,  having 
nothing  left  for  them  between  the  Alps  and  the  Appenines,  were 
compelled  to  pass  still  farther  on  to  the  eastward,  till  at  length  they 
fixed  their  habitations  upon  the  western  coasts  of  the  Adriatic. 


•  Lib.  V.  c.  34.  t  Lib.  v.  c  1.  J  6. 
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NOTE  G. 


Tlie  A«Bi  and  Ai/3i«iM  of  Polybius  are  the  same  people  with  the 
L^Eri  and  Libui  of  Livy*.  But  the  former  includes  them  in  the 
number  of  his  Gallic  emigrants ;  whereas,  according  to  the  latter, 
they  must  be  considered  as  a  people,  if  not  aboriginal,  at  least  long 
settled  in  Italy,  before  the  time  of  the  Gallic  irruptions  of  which 
we  are  speaking.  Livy  denominates  the  L.evi  an  ancient  Liou- 
REAN  people  :  "  Prope  antiquam  gentem  LiEVOS  Ligures  incolentes 
circa  Ticinum  Amnemt."  Polybius  also  enumerates  amongst  the 
Gallic  settlers  of  Italy  the  a»«««,  a  people  not  mentioned  in  Livy, 
who  seated  themselves  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Appknines.  "  Ultra  padum  circa  Appeninum  primi  occurrunt 
AnanesJ.''  The  K'ymnt  oi  Polybius  are  evidently  the  same  people 
with  the  LiNGONEB  of /.try,  being  seated  between  the  Boii  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea.    "Deinde  Boii.  Post  istos  versus  Adrian  iSooNKs^." 

Strabo  supposes  that  the  Venetians,  who  inhabited  the  country  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf,  were  originally  of  Gallic  extrac- 
tion ||:  "nos  ego  Vknetos  existimoVENETi ARUM  in  Adriatico  sinu 
esse  auctoresH."  On  the  other  hand  Livy  asserts  they  were  of 
Asiatic  origin, — a  remnant  of  Troy,  who  fled  under  the  conduct  of 
Anterior  from  its  ruins,  and,  arriving  at  the  bottom  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf,  expelled  the  Engoneans  from  their  native  seats,  and  occupied 
their  country.  It  is  clear,  that  the  occupation  of  Italy  by  the 
Venetians  took  place  in  times  long  anterior  to  those  of  the  Gallic 
emigrations  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.    Polybius,  although  he 


•Polyb.Ub.ii.c.n;  Livy,lib.v.  c.  35.        tLib.v.c.35.        J  Lib.  ii.  c.  17. 

§  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  See  also  Cellar.  Geog.  Aniiij.,  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  I)  1.  j>arag. 
68,95,108. 

II  Strabo  not  only  supposes  the  Vkhetians  to  have  been  of  Gallic  origin, 
but  that  their  emigration  from  Gali.  timk  jilace  about  the  same  time  with 
that  of  the  other  Ga  i.  i.ic  colonists  of  I  ta  i.y  ;  for  he  goes  on  to  say :  "  Quando 
reliqui  etiam  fere  omnes  Galli  qui  in  Itilia  sunt,  ex  Transalpinis  eo  in  nimi 
graverunt  rcgioiiibus,  ut  Boii  et  Senones."  But  in  this  supposition  Siraba  is 
at  variance  with  Polybiut. 

%  Lib.  iv.  C.4  }  1. 
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would  seem  to  include  them  amongst  the  Gallic  occupants  of  Italy, 
describes  them  as  a  most  ancient  people  (.r'ms  ikxi  ^xvu  mxxm : 
alius  populus  longe  antiquissimus),  whose  language  differed  from 
that  of  the  Gauls,  although  they  resembled  them  in  dress  and 
manners*;  and  Livy,  describing  the  extensive  empire  of  the  Tus- 
cans in  Italy,  on  both  sides  of  the  Appenines,  before  the  growth  of 
the  Roman  power,  observes  that  they  occupied  the  whole  region 
beyond  the  Po,  except  the  angle  of  the  Venetians,  who  dwelt  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf.  "  Quse  trans  Padum  omnia  loca,  ex- 
cepto  Yenetorum  angulo,  qui  sinum  circumcolunt  maris,  usque  ad 
Alpes  tenuere." 

Strabo  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  work,  admits  that  there  were 
two  opinions  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Venetians,  and  then  states 
both  Livy's  hypothesis  and  his  own+. 

NOTE  H. 

The  Romans  distinguished  the  Ancient  or  Proper,  from  the 
Modern  or  Italian  Gaul,  by  appellations  having  reference  to  their 
geographical  positions  on  either  side  of  the  Alps  as  they  regarded 
Rome.  Transalpine  or  Ulterior  Gaul,  in  Roman  geography,  com- 
prehended the  whole  of  Ancient  or  Proper  Gaul,  as  circumscribed  by 
the  great  boundary  lines  of  Nature.  Cisalpine  or  Citerior  Gaul, 
in  earlier  times,  comprehended  the  whole  extent'  of  the  Gallic 
colonizations  on  the  Eastern  and  Southern  sides  of  the  Alps. 
But  in  later  times,  when  the  country  between  the  Rubicon  (a  small 
river,  but  one  of  great  note  in  later  Roman  history,  which  flows  into 
the  Adriatic  between  Ravenna  and  Ariminium)  and  the  Msis 
was  divided  amongst  the  citizens,  the  Rubicon  thenceforth  became 
the  boundary  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  J.  The  Po,  running  in  a  direction 
from  West  to  East,  divided  the  Italian  Gaul  into  nearly  two  equal 
portions;  and  these  two  divisions  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  assumed,  with 
regard  to  Rome,  the  appellations  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  and  Gallia 
Transpadana}.     The  more  Ancient  or  Proper  and  the  Italian 


*  Polybius,  lib.  ii.  c.  17.  f  Lib.  v.  c.  1.  J  4. 

J  Cellar.  Geog.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  §  1.  paiag.  35,  36. 

§  Ibid,  parag.  66 — 155. 
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Gauls  received  also  other  distinguishing  appellations,  with  reference 
to  the  dissimilitude  in  their  dress  and  customs.  After  the  Social 
War  the  people  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  were  admitted  to  the  rights  of 
Roman  citizenship ;  with  these  they  also  assumed  the  Roman  Toga, 
and  thence  Cisalpine  Gaul  is  sometimes  denominated  by  Roman 
authors  Galli  a  Tooata.  Among  the  peculiar  customs  of  the  people 
of  Transalpine  Gaul  was  that  of  wearing  long  hair:  from  this 
custom,  so  opposite  to  that  of  the  Romans,  Transalpine  Gaul  ac- 
quired the  appellation  also  of  Gallia  Comata.  The  people  of  the 
southern  parts  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  bordering  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean Sea,  wore  a  garment,  not  in  use  amongst  the  Romans,  called 
Bracce,  or  breeches:  from  thence  their  country  (the  Roman 
province  of  Gallia  Narbonensis)  was  distinguished  also  by  the 
appellation  Gallia  Braccata*.  Cisalpine  Gaul  was  also  some- 
times denominated  Italia  SuBALPiNAt. 

NOTE  I. 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  extraordinary  similitude 
between  the  Gallic  clans  of  Italy,  as  described  by  old  Polybius, 
and  the  Scottish  Highland  clans  of  North  Britain. 

NOTE  K. 

The  Senonks  would  seem  to  have  been  the  principal,  if  not  the 
only  Gallic  actors  in  this  Roman  tragedy :  "  Hanc  gentem  Clusium 
Romamque  inde  venisse  comperio.  Id  parum  certum  est,  solamne  an 
ab  omnibus  Cisalpinorum  Gallorum  populis  adjutamj.  Et  qui 
Roman!  aliquando  subita  incursione  ceperunt  SenonesJ." 

NOTE  L. 

The  figure  of  the  Roman  territory,  including  that  smaller  portion 
of  it  which  lay  on  the  Etrurian  side  of  the  Tiber,  was  nearly  that 
of  a  circle.    This  circle  might  have  been  described  by  a  radius  of  little 


•  See  Cellar.  Geog.  Antiq.  lib.  ii.  c.  2.  parag.  1,  2,  3. 

t  Id.  lib.  ii.  c.  9.  ^  I.  parag.  32,  33,  and  the  authors  there  cited. 

J  XJvy,  lib.  V.  c.  35.  J  Strabo,  lib.  v.  c.  1.  ^  6. 
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more  than  twenty  miles  in  length  ;  and  its  contents,  therefore,  could 
not  have  exceeded  four  hundred  square  miles.  The  county  of 
Lincoln,  by  no  means  the  largest  in  England,  is  more  than  double 
that  extent 

NOTE  M. 

The  story  of  Aruns,  which  Livy  with  a  becoming  caution  introduces 
as  a  doubtful  tradition,  the  compilers  of  the  Ancient  Universal  History 
adopt,  on  the  quoted  authority  of  Livy  himself,  with  all  the  confidence 
which  should  alone  belong  to  a  well  authenticated  historic  fact*. 

The  same  unwarranted  and  unbecoming  confidence,  and  upon  the 
the  same  misquoted  authority,  is  displayed  with  regard  to  the  date  of 
the  first  Senonian  irruption  into  Italy.  Livy  gives  us  no  other 
clue  for  fixing  the  date  of  this  irruption  than  the  doubtful  tradition  of 
Aruns,  and  an  equivocal  expression  in  the  answer  of  the  Etrurians 
to  an  application  made  to  them  by  the  Capenates  and  Fidenatks, 
to  unite  in  a  design  of  raising  the  siege  of  Veii  t.  They  assign  as  a 
reason  for  their  refusal  to  engage  as  a  nation  in  this  design,  that  "  in 
that  part  of  Etruria  (i.  e.  about  the  temple  of  Voltumna,  where  the 
assembly  of  the  Etrurian  states  was  held)  the  Gauls,  a  people  with 
whom  they  were  unacquainted,  had  recently  become  their  neighbours, 
and  vrith  whom  they  were  neither  in  a  state  of  secure  peace  or  of 
certain  war :"  "In  ea  parte  Etrurice  gentem  invisitatam  novos  adcolas 
Gallos  esse  cum  quibus  nee  pax  satisflda,  nee  bellam  pro  certo  sit %•' 
When  describing  the  emigration  of  the  Senones,  Livy  merely  speaks 
of  them  as  the  last  of  all  the  foreign  colonists :  "Tum  Senones,  recen- 
tissimi  advenarum  ab  Utente  tiumine  usque  at  Mmn  fines  habuere  }." 
That  their  first  settlement  in  Italy  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic 
could  not  have  taken  place  after  the  siege  of  Clusium  and  the 
capture  of  Rome  is  evident  from  the  total  silence  of  Livy  himself, 
.  and  every  other  ancient  author,  as  to  any  such  settlement  after  those 
events.  It  must  therefore  be  considered  as  having  for  some  time 
])receded,  or  having  been  nearly  contemporaneous  with  them,  or,  in 


*  Vol.  zi.  p.  531.  f  About  six  years  before  the  capture  of  Rouu 

X  Livy,  lib.  v.  c.  17.  J  Livy,  id.  c.  35. 
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Other  terms,    that  the  siege  of  Clusicm  and  the  capture  of  Rome 
were  events  consequent  upon  and  flowing  out  of  them.     The  latter 
could  never  have  been  meant  by  Livy,  because  he  would  have  been 
inconsistent  with  himself:  for  in  speaking  of  the  last  defeat  of  the 
Gauls  by  Camillas,  in  the  Gabian  Road,  he  says,  the  slaughter  was 
no  immense  that  not  a  single  messenger  was  left  to  convey  the 
tidings  of  it :  "  ne  nuncius  quidem  cladis  relictus  *."   If  some  were  left 
to  convey  the  tidings  of  the  defeat,  the  hypothesis  of  a  Seno-Gallic 
settlement  in  Italy,  contemporaneous  with  the  siege  of  Clusium  and 
the  capture  of  Roicft,  is  utterly  untenable ;  for  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  under  such  circumstances  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
whole,  of  the  effective  male  population  of  the  migratory  tribe  would 
have  constituted  the  army  under  Brennus.    The  compilers  of  the 
Ancient  Universal  History  feel  no  difficulty  whatever  in  fixing  the 
precise  date  of  t\ie  first  irruption  of  the  Senones.  They  have  brought 
themselves  into  the  difficulty  by  considering  as  authentic  the  story  of 
Aruns,  which  Livt/  treats  only  as  a  doubtful  tradition  ;  and  by  an 
authoritative  decision,  in  the  sense  of  the  equivocal  expression  in 
Livy  before  referred   to:  for  certainly,  if  we  credit  this  story,  we 
must  admit  that  the  emigration  of  the  Senones    and  the  siege  of 
Clusiuu  could  not  have  taken  place  at  periods  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  discredit  this  story,  there  is 
nothing  that  I  can  find  in  ancient  history  which  could  justify  our 
fixing  any  precise  jieriod  for  the  first  irruption  of  the  Senones  into 
Italy.    The  compilers  of  the  Universal  History  endeavour  to  get 
themselves  out  of  the  diSiculty  into  which  their  credulity  has  brought 
them  by  a  gratuitous  assertion,  which  has   no  foundation  whatever 
in  the  authorities  which  they  quote :   "  the  Senones,"  say  they,  '•  were 
about  six  years  in  settling  themselves  in  their  new  acquisitions,  and 
then,  at  the  instigation  of  Aruns,  marched  to  the  siege  of  CLUsiUMt." 
They  might,  with  equal  propriety,  have  assumed  any  other  period,  for 
neither  in  Livy  or  Plutarch  (their  quoted  authorities)  is  there  one 
syllable  which  could  justify  such  a  statement.    The  story  of  Aruns 
would  be  relieved  from  much  of  its  improbability,  if  we  send  him  with 
his  tale  of  injuries  merely  across  the  Afpenines,  to  the  Senonian 

*  liivy,  lib.  V.  c.  49.  f  Anc,  Univ.  History,  vol.  ii.  pp.  258  and  631. 
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Gauls  on  the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  instead  of  transporting  him 
across  the  Alps  to  the  far  distant  people  of  the  same  name  in  the 
NoETHERN  extremity  of  the  Celtic  Gaul.  It  is  to  be  observed' 
moreover,  that  Livy  describes  the  Gauls  who  invaded  Rome  as 
coming  from  the  Ocean  and  the  farthest  shores  of  the  earth :  "  Hoste 
ab  Oceano  terrarumque  ultirais  oris  Bellum  ciente  *."  By  an  enemy 
"  coming  from  the  ocean,"  he  never  could  intend  a  people  seated,  as 
the  original  nation  of  the  Senones  were,  in  the  very  heart  of  Trans- 
alpine Gaul.  And  although  the  expression  "  farthest  shores  of 
the  earth"  might  at  the  first  view  seem  inapphcable  to  a  people 
geographically  situated  so  near  to  the  Romans  as  the  North- 
western coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  yet,  when  we  consider  how  confined 
had  been  their  communications,  even  with  the  nations  of  Italy 
(excepting  those  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood)  previous  to 
the  Gallic  invasion,  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  consider  this  latter 
expression  of  Livy,  supposed  to  be  coming  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Roman  existing  at  the  time  of  the  event  which  he  is  relating,  as  either 
inconsistent  or  inapplicable.  The  h}'pothesis  that  the  invaders  of 
Rome  were  the  long-settled  Senones  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  would 
appear  to  derive  a  confirmation  from  the  authorities  of  Polybius  and 
of  Strabo :  the  former  tells  us  that  the  Gauls  quitted  Rome  in 
consequence  of  an  invasion  of  their  territories  by  the  VenktiansI- — 
an  expression  which  would  imply  an  earlier  period  of  settlement  and 
a  greater  length  of  possession  than  that  assumed  by  the  compilers 
of  the  Universal  History.  Strabo,  describing  the  Gallic  nations 
seated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Po,  includes  amongst  them  the  Senones, 
who,  says  he,  by  a  sudden  incursion  made  themselves  masters  of 
Rome  :  "  Circa  Fluvium  autem  ilium  (i.  e.  Padum)  quondam,  ut  dixi, 
Galli  habitabant  plurimi,  quorum  maximi  grates  Boii  erant,  et 
Insubres  et  qui  Romani  aliquando  subitd  incursione  ceperunt  Se- 
nones,"— thereby  designating  the  Senones  of  the  Po,  and  not  the 
Senones  of  the  Seine,  as  the  captors  of  Rome  t. 

For  all  these  reasons  I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  opinion  that 
the  Senonian  colony  had  migrated  from  Ancient  Gaul,  and  had 


Livy,  lib.  V.  c.  37.  f  l-'b.  ii.  c.  28.  ;  Lib.  v.  c.  1 .  §  fi. 
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been  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  long  before  the  capture  of 
Rome,  and  that  it  was  to  their  descendants,  and  not  to  tlie  Senones 
of  the  parent  state  in  Transalpine  Gaul,  that  the  destruction  of 
that  city  is  properly  to  be  ascribed. 

NOTE  N. 

"  Et  ne  nuncius  quidem  cladis  relictus,"  Livy,  lib.  v.  c.  49.  Livy 
himself  afterwards  (lib.  x,  c.  16)  throws  a  doubt  upon  his  own  story. 
In  the  address  of  the-SAMNiTES  to  the  Etrurians,  for  the  purpose  of 
inciting  them  to  unite  in  a  common  cause  against  the  Romans,  the 
former  are  made  to  gay  that  the  Gauls,  the  neighbours  of  the 
Etrurians,  "  boasted,  without  infringing  the  truth,  that  they  had 
made  the  Romans  their  prisoners,  and  ransomed  them  for  gold :" 
"  Quem  (i.  e.  Somanum  populum)  captum  a  se  auroque  redemptum 
haud  vana  jactantes,  memorant." 

Suetonius,  in  his  life  of  Tiberius  (c.  3),  tells  a  foolish  story,  that 
when  he  was  prsetor  in  the  province  of  Gaul  he  recovered  the 
very  same  gold  which  four  hundred  years  before  had  been  given  to 
the  Senones  at  the  siege  of  the  capitol,  and  which  had  not,  as  it  was 
reported,  been  forced  from  them  by  Camillas  :  "  Traditur  etiam  per 
prtetore  ex  provincia  GalUa  retulessi  aurum,  Senonibus  olim  in  obsi- 
dium  capitoli  datum ;  nee  ut  fama  est  extortum  a  Camillo." 

Although  Rollin,  in  his  Roman  History  (book  vi.  sect.  4),  con- 
descends to  notice  the  account  which  Polybius  has  given  us  of  this 
transaction,  and  cites  the  second  passage  of  that  author,  which  is 
quoted  in  the  text  (Polyb.  lib.  ii.  c.  18),  yet  he  seems  to  have  referred 
to  him  merely  for  the  purpose  of  rejecting  his  authority  as  unde- 
serving of  credit ;  and  that  for  a  reason  the  most  absurd  that  could 
possibly  have  been  conceived  :  "  He  does  not  enter  into  a  circum- 
stantial account  of  this  great  event,  but  contents  himself  with  giving 
a  general  idea  of  it ;"  as  if  the  credibility  of  an  historian  was  to  be 
measured  by  the  length  of  his  details — as  if  details  were  not  equally 
capable  of  fabrication  with  leading  facts.  If  leading  facts  be  coun- 
terfeit, can  all  the  machinery  of  circumstantial  coinage  in  the  mint  of 
fiction  mould  these  to  the  standard  of  historic  authenticity? 


NOTES.  51 

Livy  has  drawn  a  very  animated  and  affecting  picture  of  Gallic 
barbarismi  and  Roman  patriotism*.  The  vivid  imagination  of  Floras 
supposes  that  this  calamity  was  brought  upon  Rome  by  the  gods,  as 
an  experiment  for  the  trial  of  Roman  virtue,  and  to  ascertain 
whether  it  deserved  tlie  empire  of  the  world :  "  Ea  certe  fuit  vis 
calamitatis  ut  in  experimentura  illatam  putem  divinitus,  scire  vo- 
lantibus  immortalibus  Diis  an  Romana  virtus,  imperium  orbis 
mereturt." 


NOTE  O. 

Dr.  Ferguson  observes  that  all  Roman  history  preceding  the  date 
of  this  event  must  be  considered  as  resting  on  tradition  alone :  "  All 
prior  evidence  of  facts  perished  in  the  destruction  of  Rome  :  all 
records  and  monuments  of  what  the  Romans  had  formerly  been  were 
then  to  be  gathered  from  the  ruins  of  cottages  which  had  been  for 
several  months  trodden  under  foot  by  a  barbarous  enemy.  The  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables,  the  people's  charter  of  rights,  and  the  forms  of 
the  constitution,  were  to  be  expected  in  fragments  of  plates  which 
were  dug  from  the  rubbish  of  their  former  habitations.  Nothing 
remained  to  mark  the  former  position  of  Rome,  besides  the  capitol 
raised  on  its  rock  and  surrounded  with  ruins." — Vol.  i.  p.  56. 

Livy  certainly  asserts  that  the  commentaries  of  the  pontiffs,  and 
other  public  and  private  records,  which  might  have  afforded  materials 
for  history,  were,  for  the  most  part,  lost  in  the  conflagration  of  the 
city. — Lib.  vi.  c.  1.  But  we  must  be  allowed  to  wonder  that  the 
Romans  had  not  preserved  in  the  capitol  their  public  archives  at 
least,  the  more  especially  as  they  were  enabled  to  conceal  or  carry 
away  to  a  place  of  safety  all  the  sacred  things  which  appertained  to 
the  worship  of  their  gods. — Lib.  v.  c.  39,  40. 


Lib.v.  c.  39.  tLib.i.  C.13. 
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NOTE  P. 

The  modest  ambition,  or  the  prophetic  patriotism  of  Virgil,  appear 
to  have  assigned  to  his  own  immortal  works  an  existence  coeval  only 
with  that  of  the  Roman  universal  empire : — 

"  Fortunati  ambo !  si  quid  mea  carmina  possint, 
Nulla  dies  unquam  memori  vos  eximet  eevo ; 
Dum  domus  ^ncao,  capitoli  immobile  Saxum 
Accolet ;  imperiumque  pater  Romanus  habebit." 

But,  happily  for  the  world,  the  modest  poet  has,   in  this  respect, 
proved  himself  to  have  been  a.  false  prophet. 

Nearly  fourteen  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  extinction  of  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  West,  by  the  capture  of  Rome  by  Odoacer, 
and  the  deposition  of  its  last  emperor,  Augustulus,  a.d.  476. 

Virgil  could  never  have  contemplated  a  division  of  the  Roman 
universal  empire.  The  Western,  or  the  empire  of  which  Rome  was 
the  Capital,  was  the  only  one  which  could  have  entered  into  his 
contemplation. 

After  a  lapse  of  seventeen  centuries,  however,  the  never-dying 
shade  of  Virgil  still  survives ;  the  bard  still  lives  to  delight  man- 
kind— to  gratify  them  by  information  as  to  the  mode  of  cultivation 
of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  in  the  science  of  agriculture  and 
husbandry  in  use  in  the  age  in  which  he  lived,— and  to  adorn  the 
enamelled  meads,  and  the  sweetest  paths  of  poetic  excellence,  in 
all  the  pleasing  varieties  and  adventitious  beauties  and  embellish- 
ments incident  to  the  pastoral,  the  georgic,  and  the  heroic  species  of 
composition  ;  and  the  bard  will  live  "'till  time  shall  be  no  more,"'  or 
until  (which  God  forbid)  the  human  race  shall  once  more  relapse 
into  a  state  of  utter  darkness,  ignorance,  and  barbarism. 

The  empire  of  the  East  survived  its  elder  sister  about  one  thousand 
yean. 


NOTKS. 


NOTE  Q. 


53 


"  In  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era  the  empire  of  Rome 
comprehended  the  fairest  part  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mankind." — Gibhon,  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  i.  p.  1.  For  an  enu- 
meration of  the  many  provinces  of  the  empire  in  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  see  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  It  was  above  two  thousand 
miles  in  breadth,  from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  and  the  northern  limits 
of  Dacia  to  Mount  Atlas  and  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  It  extended 
in  length  more  than  three  thousand  miles,  from  the  Western  ocean 
to  the  Euphrates.  It  was  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  tem- 
perate zone,  between  the  twenty-sixth  and  forty- sixth  degree  of 
northern  latitude ;  and  it  was  supposed  to  contain  above  one  million 
six  hundred  thousand  square  miles,  for  the  most  part  of  fertile  and 
well  cultivated  land. — Id. 

The  total  amount  of  its  population,  according  to  an  imperfect  cal- 
culation, would  rise  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
persons — a  degree  of  population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  mo- 
dern Europe,  and  forms  the  most  numerous  society  that  has  ever  been 
united  imder  the  same  system  of  government. — Gibbon,  vol.  i.  p.  52. 

NOTE  R. 

Although  generally  silent,  and  in  their  progress  unperceived,  the 
never-ceasing  operations  of  this  universal  destroyer,  he  does  not  fail 
at  times  to  proclaim  aloud,  and  with  an  awful  voice,  the  triumphs  of 
their  success. 

. — —  The  traveller  oft. 


At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  oraison,  hears 
Aghast  the  voice  of  Time — desparting  towers 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,  down-dashed, 
Rattling  around,  loud  thund'ring  to  the  moon. 
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OBSERVATIONS  INTRODUCTORY 


TO    A 


HISTORY  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 


Inquiries  into  the  aboriginal  and  primeval  Historiesj  or 
rather  Antiquities  of  the  various  Nations  of  the  Earth  (upon 
which  the  valuable  time  and  unwearied  labour  of  so  many 
learned  men  and  ingenious  critics  have  been  bestowed),  are 
undoubtedly  fair  objects  of  speculative  Uterary  curiosity,  and 
industrious  antiquarian  research,  but  cannot  be  considered  as 
coming  within  the  legitimate  design  or  province  of  history  (1) . 
The  researches  of  the  historian,  in  the  strict  sense  of  that 
term,  and  in  a  strict  view  of  his  province  and  duties,  should 
commence  only  with  the  earliest  dawnings  of  Historic  Evi- 
dence, and  at  the  point  where  fable,  obscurity,  and  uncer- 
tainty end.  Yet  there  is  no  nation  or  people  of  whom  any 
historical  records  or  notices  exist  (except  the  chosen  people 
of  God),  whose  history,  according  to  the  vulgar  acceptation 
of  that  term,  and  the  hcence  assumed  by,  and  conceded  to 
historians,  may  not  be  divided  into  three  distinct  ages  or 
periods.    The^^r*^  is  the  Fabulous  Age  (2)  ;  the  second  is  that 

(1)  See  Appendix,  Note  A.  (2)  See  Note  B. 
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in  which  the  Recorded  Events,  although  they  have  some  foun- 
dation in  reality  and  truth,  yet  are  involved  in  such  a  cloud 
of  obscurity,  or  so  much  mingled  and  tainted  mth  fiction,  as 
to  render  it  a  task  of  no  inconsiderable  difficulty,  to  separate 
and  distinguish  with  confidence  or  satisfaction  the  fiction 
from  tlie  truth.  The  third  may  be  considered  as  the  period 
of  legitimate  history. 

It  would  be  an  endless,  and  in  its  results  a  fruitless  and 
unprofitable  labour,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  conviction  or  even 
satisfaction  to  the  mind  upon  the  subject  of  the  aboriginal 
peopling  of  Europe,  by  any  examination  or  inquiry  into  the 
many  fancy-woven  systems,  and  gratuitous  fictions  of  credulity, 
which  have  been  ushered  forth  in  perplexing  abundance  into 
the  world.  They  are  calculated  for  the  most  part  only  to 
mislead  the  sober  judgments  of  mankind,  and  are  alike  the 
offspring,  and  the  evidence  of  learned,  but  useless  labour,  and 
of  the  absurdities  into  which  the  most  ingenious  men  may 
be  led  by  the  enthusiasm  of  speculative  research  upon  a 
favourite  subject,  and  by  vivid  and  creative  imaginations, 
uncontrolled  by  the  dictates  of  sound  reeison  and  common 
sense. 

The  distinct  races  or  masses  of  the  various  people  of  the 
earth,  who  respectively  sprang  from  the  loins  of  Shem,  of 
Ham,  or  of  Japhet,  ( the  three  only  sons  of  Noah,  the  second 
stem  and  father  of  the  human  race,  the  patriarch  of  the 
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POSTDILUVIAN  WORLD,)  would  Seem  to  be  pretty  clearly 
defined ;  but  this  is  not  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
these  learned,  indefatigable  manufacturers  of  visionary  theo- 
ries,— these  self-deceiving  system-weavers.  They  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  ascribe  to  every  nation  comprehended  in  each  of  these 
three  grand  divisions  of  mankind  its  exact  position,  and  the 
limits  of  its  aboriginal  settlement  in  Asia,  after  the  first  dis- 
persion of  mankind  at  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  but  would 
pretend  to  trace  with  geographical  precision,  and  in  exact 
chronological  order,  the  course  and  dates  of  their  various 
migrations  from  this  "cradle  of  the  nations  of  the  earth" — 
over  rugged  mountains,  boundless  forests,  spacious  lakes,  and 
trackless  deserts,  to  people  the  wide-spread  continents  and  isles 
of  Asia,  Europe,  and  of  Africa,  and  over  tempestuous  seas, 
to  plant  the  human  race  in  those  innumerable  islands  which 
stud  the  vast  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans; — and  in  those 
immense  continental  regions  of  the  new  discovered  world, 
whose  far-stretched  opposite  extremes  approach  to  either 
Pole, — whose  vast  connecting  and  gigantic  body  fills  so 
large  an  intermediate  space  in  both  the  northern  and  the 
southern  hemispheres, — and  whose  wide  extended  and  di- 
versified, yet  link-connected  population  feels,  and,  in  the 
infinite  variety  of  its  complexion,  stature,  manners,  re- 
ligions, superstitions,  customs,  owns  the  powerful  and 
peculiar  influence  of  every  different  chmate  which  is  embraced 
within  the  torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid  zones.  All 
these  are  manifestly  but  the  base-born  progeny  of  gratuitous 
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antiquarian  conjecture  (3) .  We  will  therefore  leave  them  to 
the  willing  credulity  of  those  persons  whose  turn  of  mind  it 
may  suit  to  waste  their  time  in  the  pursuit  of  objects  now 
unattainable,  in  studies  now  wholly  useless,  because  they  seek 
a  solution  of  problems  which  ( however  aided  by  the  dim 
and  ghmmering  lights  of  tradition,  are  at  the  same 
time  endangered,  by  the  shoals  of  fiction)  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible at  the  present  day  to  resolve.  Lord  Bolinbroke 
observes,  that  he  had  rather  take  the  Darius  whom  Alexander 
conquered,  for  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  and  make  as  many 
anachronisms  as  a  Jewish  chronologer,  than  sacrifice  half 
his  Ufe  to  collect  all  the  learned  lumber  that  fills  the  head 
of  an  antiquary*.  "  The  nature  of  man,"  says  the  same  noble 
author,  "  and  the  constant  course  of  human  affairs,  render  it 
impossible  that  the  first  ages  of  any  new  nation,  which  forms 
itself,  should  aflford  authentic  materials  for  history.  We 
have  none  such  concerning  the  originals  of  any  of  those 
nations  that  actually  subsist.  Shall  we  expect  to  find  them 
concerning  the  originals  of  nations  dispersed,  or  extinguished, 
two  or  three  thousand  years  ago  ?  If  a  thread  of  dark  and 
uncertain  traditions,  therefore,  is  made,  as  it  commonly  is, 
the  Introduction  to  History,  we  should  touch  it  lighdj%  and 
run  swifdy  over  it,  far  from  insisting  on  it,  either  as  authors, 
or  readers.     Such  Introductions  are  at  least  no  more  than 

(3)  See  Note  C. 
•  On  the  Use  and  Study  of  History,  iii.  320 ;  Id.  ib.  353. 
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fanciful  preludes.     He  must  be  void  of  judgment  or  taste, 
one  would  think,  who  can  take  this  for  true  history." 

In  the  midst  of  this  chaotic  maze  of  darkness  and  obscurity, 
however,  we  have  one  legitimate  and  unerring  guide  (so  far 
as  it  professes  to  go)  which  will  illumine  and  conduct  our 
steps,  not  over  benighted  wilds,  and  through  devious  tracts 
of  fanciful  speculation,  but  along  the  broad  and  obvious 
highway  of  certainty  and  truth— on  the  unquestionable 
authority  of  Holy  Writ  (4).  We  learn  that  the  only  sons 
of  Noah,  who,  with  their  wives  and  famiUes,  after  the  sub- 
sidence of  the  flood,  "  went  forth  with  him  out  of  the  Ark, 
were  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet*,"  and  that  "of  them  was 
the  whole  earth  overspread  f."  That  after  a  time  the  sons 
of  Noah  and  their  immediate  descendants  migrated  from 
their  primitive  settlement  amongst  the  mountains  of  Ararat, 
whereon  the  Ark  had  rested ;  "  as  they  journeyed  from  the 
east,  they  found  a  plain  in  the  land  of  Shlnar  and  dwelt 
there+." 

These  seats  of  the  primeval  residence  of  man  were  com- 
prehended between  the  Oxus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  moun- 
tains of  Caucasus  and  the  borders  of  India,  that  is,  within 
the  limits  of  the  modern  Iran,  in  Persia  §. 

(4)  See  Note  D.  *  Gen.  viii.  18,  19. 

tGen.  ix.  19.  JGen.  xi.2. 

§  See  Sir  William  Jones's  ninth  discouise  on  the  Asiatic  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  1 36. 
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Up  to  this  time,  as  we  are  informed  by  the  sacred  historian, 
"  the  whole  eartli  was  of  one  language  and  of  one  speech*." 

The  period  however  had  arrived  when,  according  to  the 
Divine  dispensations,  "  the  Most  High  was  to  divide  to  the 
nations  their  inheritance,  to  separate  the  sons  of  Adam,  and 
to  set  the  bounds  of  the  people  according  to  the  number  of 
the  sons  of  God  f  (5) ;"  again,  "  God  hath  made  of  one  blood 
all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed  and  the  bounds 
of  their  habitations  (6)." 

From  these  and  other  passages  in  Scripture  many 
learned  men  have  entertained  the  belief  that  a  divine  decree 
for  the  solemn  division,  and  orderly  colonization  of  the  earth, 
"  by  the  famiUes  of  the  sons  of  Noah,  after  their  generations 
in  their  nations  J,"  had  been  promulgated  before  his  death, 
and  that  its  orderly  and  systematic  execution  was  about  to 
be  commenced,  if  it  were  not  even  actually  in  progress  6, 
when,  at  the  instigation  of  Nimrod,  the  son  of  Cush,  and 
grandson  of  Ham,  who  "  began  to  be  a  mighty  one  in  the 
earth  II ," — "a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,^"  a  vain 
and  impious  attempt  was  made  by  that  portion  of  mankind 

*  Gen.xi.  1.  f  Moses's  Song — Deuteronomy  xxxii.  8. 

(5)  See  Note  K.  (6)  See  Note  F. 

t  See  Ecclesiasticus  xvii.  17;  Acts  xvii.  26. 

J  See  Davies's  Celtic  Researches,  p.  32, 1 05 ;  Hales's  Chronology,  toL  i.  p.  352. 

II  Acts,  chap.  xvii.  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians.  ^  Gen.  x.  9. 
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which  was  seated  at  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar,  to  resist 
the  Divine  decree.  "  They  said  to  one  another,  go  to,  let 
us  biuld  us  a  city,  and  a  tower,  whose  top  may  reach  unto 
heaven  ;  and  let  us  make  us  a  name  (7),  lest  we  be  scattered 
abroad  upon  the  face  of  the  whole  earth*." 

It  must  be  evident  that  up  to  the  period  of  the  promul- 
gation of  this  great  decree,  mankind  could  not  have  increased 
in  numbers  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  their  subsistence 
in  the  country  in  which  they  were  seated,  of  difficult  attain- 
ment ;  as  in  such  a  case  the  necessity  for  their  dispersion 
must  have  been  obvious  to  themselves ;  nor  do  they  appear 
to  have  been  at  all  conscious  how  rapidly  they  were  in  pro- 
gress towards  a  second  fulfilment  of  the  Divine  mandatory 
blessing  originally  given  to  their  first  parents  |,  and 
afterwards  repeated  to  NoAii  and  his  sons, "  Increase  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth  J,"  or  how  soon  their  dis- 
persion would  in  consequence  have  become  a  measure  of 
absolute  necessity  (8). 

This  vain  and  impious  attempt  of  Nimrod  and  his  fol- 
lowers was  not  only  frustrated  by  a  signal  miracle,  but  it 
appears  to  have  accelerated  that  very  event  which  they 
seemed  so  much  to  apprehend,  and  were  so  anxious  to  prevent 
or  to  retard.     The  Almighty  confounded  this  once  universal 

(7)  See  Note  G.  *  Gen.  xi.  4.  f  Gen.  i.  28. 

I  Gen.  ix.  1.  (8)  See  Note  H. 
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language,  "  the  language  of  all  the  earth,"  that  they  might 
not  understand  one  another's  speech*  (9),  and  "  He  scat- 
tered them  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  t(10)." 

The  obvious  and  necessary  consequence  of  such  a  miracle 
would  be  the  congregation  into  one  society  of  those  who  spoke 
the  same  language,  and  could  therefore  communicate  to  each 
other  their  ideas,  and  the  separation  of  that  society  from  all 
others  whose  language  was  unintelligible  to  it. 

From  our  confidence  in  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history, 
and  from  the  corroborating  testimonies  adduced  by  Sir 
WilUam  Jones  in  his  learned  Discourses  on  the  great  Asiatic 
Nations,  J  we  may  reasonably  acquiesce  in  his  conclusion,  that 
the  only  human  family  after  the  flood  established  them- 
selves in  the  northern  parts  of  Iran  or  Persia,  and  that 
it  is  "  no  longer  probable  only,  but  absolutely  certain,  that 
from  Iran  or  Persia,  as  from  a  common  centre,  the  whole 
race  of  man  proceeded  in  three  great  colonies  to  people  the 
earth." 

The  principal  object  of  the  sacred  historian  being  to 
record  those  transactions  which  more  particularly  related  to 
that  peculiar  people  whom,  in  the  grand  division  of  the 

•  G«n.ii.  7.  (9)  See  Note  I.  f  Gen.  xi.  8. 

(10)  See  Note  K.  J  Vol.  i.  p.  137. 
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nations,  the  Almighty  had  selected  as  "  His  own  portion," 
as  "the  lot  of  His  inheritance*,"  he  has  satisfied  himself  with 
enumerating  the  immediate  descendants  of  Japhet  and  of 
Ham,  the  former  through  two,  and  the  latter  through  three 
generations.  But  the  genealogy  of  the  line  of  Shem  is 
regularly  deduced  through  a  direct  course  of  nine  descents 
to  Abram  the  great  patriarch  of  the  Jewish  nation (II). 

We  are  told,  however,  upon  the  same  unquestionable  au- 
thority, that  it  was  by  the  descendants  of  Japhet  that  "  the 
Isles  of  the  Gentiles  were  divided  in  their  lands,  every 
one  after  his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations  f." 
The  term,  "Isles  of  the  Gentiles,"  has  by  a  universal 
acquiescence  of  the  learned  been  admitted  as  a  designation 
of  the  islands  and  maritime  regions  of  Europe.  We  may 
therefore  safely  assume  that  from  Japhet,  as  its  common 
parent,  sprang  the  aboriginal  population  of  this  quarter  of 
the  globe.  But  as  it  pleased  the  Almighty  to  "enlarge 
Japhet  J,"  his  descendants  spread  themselves  in  many  scat- 
tered shoots  over  the  north  of  Asia  as  well  as  Europe, 
"  diffusing  themselves  as  far  as  the  Western  and  Eastern  Seas, 
and  at  length  in  the  infancy  of  navigation  beyond  them  botli  §." 

But  with  this  historical  assumption  is  closed  for  many 
centuries  every  legitimate  source  of  historic  evidence,  and, 

*Gen.  (11)  See  Note  L.  tOen.  JGen.ix.  27. 

^  Sir  William  Jones's  9th  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  140. 
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we  are  plunged  at  once  into  all  the  mazy  regions  of  more  or 
less  of  probable,  or  more  or  less  of  fanciful  conjecture, — 
of  ingenious,  but  wUd  speculation, — and  of  amusing,  but 
absolute  fiction. 

Any  endeavour  to  reduce  fanciful  conjecture  to  certainty, — 
visionary  speculation  to  probability, — or  to  trace  fiction  to  the 
fountains,  or  clothe  it  in  the  garb  or  with  the  semblance  of 
reality  and  truth, — ^would  be  as  idle  and  fruitless  as  the 
attempt  to  ascertain  the  chronology  of  events  which  have 
never  happened.  We  shall  therefore  pass  over,  as  wholly 
foreign  to  the  objects  and  beneath  the  attention  of  the  his- 
torian, the  many  speculative  and  fanciful  theories  of  learned 
men,  which  profess  to  inform  us  of  the  aboriginal  settlement 
and  peopling  of  the  several  nations  of  Europe,  but  which 
for  the  most  part  are  constructed  upon  such  unsubstantial 
and  gossamer  foundations  as  to  be  incapable  of  producing 
even  any  rationally  explainable  interest,  still  less  either 
conviction  or  satisfaction,  in  the  mind  of  the  student  of 
HISTORY ;  for  the  degree  of  legitimate  interest  which  is 
excited  in  us  by  the  study  of  history  must  ever  be  in  pro- 
portion to  the  strength  or  the  weakness  of  our  reliance  upon 

its  TRUTH. 

We  may,  however,  reasonably  assume,  that  as  Europe 
must  have  been  peopled  by  successive  migrations  from  east 
to  west,  or  by  the  gradual  swelling  and  extension  of  the  wave 
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of  population  in  the  same  direction,  our  own  islands,  from 
their  extreme  western  position,  as  well  as  from  their  being 
disunited  from  the  Continent  by  tlie  ocean,  would  have  been 
in  chronological  order  one  of  the  latest  peopled  of  the 
nations  of  Europe. 

From  the  vicinage  of  the  two  countries,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  plainly  discernible  from  each 
other,  we  may  with  equal  reason  assume  that  Britain  re- 
ceived from  Gaul  its  aboriginal  population,  which  would 
therefore  have  been  derived  from  the  same  common  stock  with 
that  of  the  latter  country. 

That  the  population  of  Europe  consisted  ab  ortgine  of  three 
grand  classes,  or  wholly  distinctive  races  of  people;  1st.  the 
Celtic;  2d.  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic;  and  3d.  the  Sarma- 
TiANs  (12)  or  SauromatjE, — would  seem  to  be  satisfactorily 
estabhshed  not  merely  by  the  earUest  historical  notices 
of  the  antient  people  of  Europe,  but  by  the  evidence  of  our 
own  actual  observation  of  the  three  great  mother  tongues, — 
the  Celtic,  the  Gothic,  and  the  Sclavonic, — from  which 
all  the  modem  languages  of  Europe  manifesdy  derive  their 
descent  (13).  These  three  grand  races  of  people  were  wholly 
dissimilar  from  each  other  in  their  manners,  customs,  re- 
ligious institutions,  laws,  and  language  (14).  But  at  what  , 
period,  in  the  descending  line  of  the  geneology  of  Japhet,  they 

(12)  See  Note  M.  (13)  See  Note  N.  (14)  See  Note  O. 
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originally  became  "  divided  in  their  lands,  every  one  after 
his  tongue,  after  their  families,  in  their  nations,"  (  although 
from  the  radical  dissimditude  in  their  respective  languages 
it  might,  upon  strong  grounds  of  probabiUty,  be  referrible  to 
the  era  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  Babel,  in  the  land  of 
Shinar,)  or  to  which  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet  we 
should   ascribe   the    respective  patriarchal   dignities  of  the 
Celtic,  of  the  Gothic,  and  of  the  Sarmatian  people  of 
Europe,— or  to  what  particular  periods  in  successive  chro- 
nological order  we  are  to  assign  their  respective  abandon- 
ments of  their  original  Asiatic  possessions  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring  new  settlements  in  Europe, — I  shall  not  undertake 
even  to  inquire,  still  less  shall  I  pretend  to  decide.     It  is 
enough,  for  the  purpose  of  Introduction  into  our  History,  to 
know,  or  to  believe,  that  the  CELTiE  were  the  ancestors  of 
that  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  which,  in  the  days  of 
Cffisar,  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  Celtic,  of  the 
aboriginal  Britons,  and  of  the  Irish,  and  that  the  Goths 
or  Teutones  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Germans,  the  Bel- 
gians, the  Saxons,  and  the  Scandinavians.  That  the  modern 
population  of  the  British  Isles  derive  their  descent  from  the 
Celtic,  and  the  Teutonic  races  of  people,  is  a  fact  suflBciently 
attested  by  the  radical  dissimihtude  between  the  languages 
which,  even  up  to  this  very  hour,  are  spoken  in  this  island. 

The  modern  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  the  Erse  or  High- 
land Scottish  languages  are  the  "genuine  daughters  of 
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the  antient  Gallic  or  Celtic  mother  tongue:  the  antient 
GOTHIC  or  TEUTONIC  was  the  mother  tongue  of  the 
living  languages  of  England,  Germany,  Sweden, 
Denmark,  and  Holland. 

It  is  not  in  our  power  to  decide,  with  that  confidence  which 
alone  can  justify  positive  historical  conclusions,  between  the 
respective  claims  of  the  Celtic  and  the  Gothic  races  of 
people  to  precedence  in  the  first  occupation  of  Britain. 
Upon  every  rational  ground  of  probability,  however,  and  for 
the  reason  before  assigned,  we  should  be  induced  to  concede 
the  preference  to  the  farmer  race.  But  as  to  the  period 
when  our  Celtic  ancestors,  from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Gaul, 
first  set  foot  in  Britain  to  contest  its  empire  with  the  savage 
beasts  of  prey  which  till  then  had  roamed  uncontrolled  and 
exercised  an  undisputed  sway  over  its  plains  and  forests, 
or  tchen  our  Gothic  ancestors,  from  the  more  northern 
regions  of  Europe,  first  brought  any  accession  to  its  pre- 
occupying Celtic  population,  we  are  wholly  without  the 
means  of  forming  the  most  distant  conjecture  (15). 

We  know,  however,  that  fifty-five  years  before  the  Christian 
era,  the  southern  shores  of  Britain  were  peopled  by  tribes 
some  of  whom  were  of  Celtic,  and  others  of  Gothic 
extraction. 

(15)  See  Note  P. 
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It  is  to  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  extraordinary  per- 
sonages and  distinguished  waniors  of  antiquity,  that  Britain 
is  indebted  for  its  earliest  introduction  into  the  pages  of 
authentic  History.  In  their  Jirst  exhibition  to  the  civilized 
world,  in  the  concise  but  elegant  narration  which  Caesar  has 
given  to  us  of  his  own  personal  transactions  in  this  island, 
the  Britons  are  represented,  upon  the  testimony  of  an 
enemy  (himself  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  antient  times), 
as  opposing  a  manly  and  honourable  resistance  to  his  own 
hostile  invasion  of  their  native  shores,  and  bravely,  and 
probably  (as  we  may  see  hereafter)  not  altogether  unsuccess- 
fully, contending  pro  oris  et  focis  with  a  people  not  only 
bred  up  and  innured  to  the  toils,  and  perfect  masters  in  the 
art  of  war;  but  so  accustomed  to  victory,  that  war  and 
conquest  might  justly  have  been  in  use  with  them  as  nearly 
synonymous  terms,  and  who,  at  the  period  of  this  their  first 
acquaintance  with  Britain,  either  by  force  of  arms,  or 
through  the  impressions  of  terror  excited  by  the  success  of 
them,  had  acquired  (  almost  with  the  sole  exception  of  that 
isknd)  the  empire  of  the  then  known  world. 

CiETERA   DESUNT. 
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NOTE  A. 

Inquiries  of  this  description  are  not  less  laborious  in  their  progress, 
than  unsatisfactory,  because,  for  the  most  part,  inconclusive  in  their 
results.  Mr.  Davies,  the  acute  and  learned  author  of  the  Celtic 
Researches,  candidly  admits  (p.  122)  that  "the  perplexity  and  scan- 
"tiness  of  antient  evidence  leave  so  much  obscurity  in  the  earliest 
"  account  of  nations,  that  when  the  subject  has  been  handled  by  men 
"  of  consummate  abilities,  and  of  acute  research,  the  discussion  has 
"  generally  closed  in  doubt  at  the  best." 

NOTE  B. 

It  is  observed  by  a  modern  historian*,  and  probably  not  without  some 
justice,  that  "if  we  desire  to  be  fully  informed  of  a  nation's  history, 
"  we  must  not  reject  the  fables  under  which  the  few  traces  that  remain 
"of  its  origin  are  concealed.  These,  however  extravagant,  always 
"  merit  attention.  They  have  an  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
"  people  to  whom  they  relate.  They  mix  with  their  habits,  their 
"  literature,  and  sometimes  with  their  religion.  They  become  in  short 
"  national  legends  which  it  is  sacrilege  to  doubt,  and  to  question  the 
"  deeds  of  a  Roostum  would  raise  in  the  breast  of  a  Persian  all  those 
"  feelings  which  would  be  excited  in  that  of  an  Englishman,  if  he 
"  heard  a  foreigner  detract  from  the  great  name  of  Alfred.  Such 
"  heroes  often  rise  in  importance  ( as  far  as  their  example  is  of  value), 
"  in  proportion  as  their  real  history  is  lost  in  obscurity  :  they  are 
"  adopted  as  models  by  the  Painters  and  the  Poets  of  their  country :  ' 

*  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia. 
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"  every  human  virtue  is  ascribed  to  them ;  and  men  are  taught  their 
"  duty  from  fables  decorated  with  names  which  they  have  learnt  to 
"  venerate  from  their  cradle,  and  the  love  of  which  is  cherished  with  . 
"  all  the  enthusiasm  of  national  pride." 

To  the  general  spirit  of  this  observation  I  assent,  provided  a  cautious 
and  proper  use  be  made  of  them,  and  provided  they  be  distinctly 
classed  and  confined  within  their  appropriate  period  of  a  fabulous  or 
at  least  of  a  dubious  historic  age.  Our  author,  however,  has  not  been 
happy  in  his  selection  of  the  instance  adduced  from  English  history 
to  illustrate  his  position.  I  must  decidedly  protest  against  the  glo- 
rious and  authentic  deeds  and  actions  of  oiu-  immortal  Alfred 
being  consigned,  as  they  are  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  to  that 
period.  Arthur  and  his  round  table  would  have  been  a  more  apt  and 
appropriate  instance  in  illustration  of  our  authors  observation. 

NOTE  C. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  width  of  the  channel  which 
separates  the  Asiatic  and  American  promontories  should  have  been  of 
very  recent  discovery.  Drs.  D"Oyley  and  Mant,  in  their  edition  of 
the  Bible*,  observe  that  the  voyages  of  Captain  Cook  have  rendered 
essential  service  to  religion  by  robbing  infideUty  of  a  favourite  objection 
to  the  Mosaical  account  of  the  peopling  of  the  earth.  The  two  con- 
tinents of  Asia  and  America,  so  widely  separated  from  each  other  by 
the  vast  Pacific  or  Eastern  ocean  at  their  southern  extremities,  are 
now  found  to  approach  each  other  towards  the  northern  within 
thirteen  leagues  instead  of  eight  hundred,  as  was  supposed.  And 
in  this  narrow  strait  there  are  several  intervening  islands,  as  Bering's, 
&c.  North  America  might  have  been  easily  furnished  with  inha- 
bitants from  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia;  and  South  America  by 
means  of  the  great  chain  of  newly  discovered  tropical  isles,  scattered 
between  the  two  great  continents,  and  successively  colonized  from 
Asia. 

♦  Gen.  ix.  19. 
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NOTE  D. 

The  authenticity  of  the'  early  Scripture  history  (if  it  be  considered 
without  reference  to  the  Divine  inspiration  of  its  Author,  and  regarded 
in  no  other  light  than  any  other  history  of  equal  antiquity,)  is  esta- 
blished by  the  most  satisfactory  and  convincing  evidences,  drawn  from 
sources  wholly  extrinsic,  and  independent  of  it.  It  is  confirmed  by 
the  historical  traditions  of  all  nations  by  whom  any  such  traditions 
have  been  recorded  or  preserved. 

Its  authenticity  has  been  very  recently  corroborated  in  a  striking 
and  conclusive  manner  by  the  laborious  and  profound  researches  of 
one  of  the  most  eminently  learned  personages,  which  our  own  age 
and  country  has  perhaps  ever  produced ;  and  the  weight  of  whose 
testimony,  therefore,  few  will  be  disposed  to  question.  Sir  William 
Jones  *  informs  us  ( with  that  evident  feeling  of  interest  and  satis- 
faction which  every  reUgious  and  good  man  must  derive  from  any 
corroboration  afforded  to  the  multiplied  evidences  of  revealed  religion), 
that  his  own  historical  researches,  and  those  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
(of  which  he  was  the  founder,  and  the  leading  star),  into  all  the 
venerable  stores  of  Eastern  Uterature  which  still  exist,  have  confirmed 
the  Mosaic  accounts  of  the  primitive  world. 

This  learned  person  observes  t,  that  even  on  the  supposition  of  a 
history  uninspired,  "  we  cannot  but  believe  that  the  facts  of  the 
"  creation  and  the  fall  of  man  were  deUvered  by  tradition  from  the 
"  first  pair,  and  related  by  Moses  in  a  figurative  style;  not  in  that 
"  sort  of  allegory  which  rhetoricians  describe  as  a  mere  assemblage 
"  of  metaphors,  but  in  the  symbolical  mode  of  writing  adopted  by 
"  Eastern  sages  to  embellish  and  dignify  historical  truth."  And 
in  confirmation  of  the  Mosaic  history  he  tells  us,  that  the  same 
account  of  the  creation  and  fall  of  man,  expressed  by  symbols  very 
nearly  similar,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Pura'nas  themselves,  and  even 
in  the  Ve'da,  which  appears  to  stand  next  in  antiquity  to  the  two 
books  of  Moses,  and  that  the  Deluge,  "as  an  historical  fact,  is 
"  admitted  to  be  true  by  every  nation  to  whose  literature  we  hav^ 

•  10th  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  f  Ibid.  p.  134. 
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"  access,  and  particularly  by  the  antient  Hindus,  who  have  allotted 
"  an  entire  Pura.'na  to  the  detail  of  that  event,  which  they  relate 
"  as  usual  in  symbols  and  allegories." 

Mr.  Davies  *  observes,  that  in  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Gentilb 
world  "the  history  of  the  Deluge  was  almost  universal.  All  nations 
"  give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  world  by  water,  and 
"  of  the  preservation  of  a  single  family  in  a  boat,  or  ark.  Yet 
"  all  of  them  make  the  boat  to  rest  upon  some  mountain,  or  on  the 
"  bank  of  some  river,  or  lake,  in  their  own  territories,  when  some 
"  distinguished  personages  amongst  their  own  ancestors  are  put  to 
"land;"  and  thence  he  infers  that  "a  history  thus  circumstanced 
"  could  not  have  been  borrowed  from  strangers.  The  nations  must 
**  have  derived  it  in  a  direct  line  from  their  common  parents." 

In  the  humble  expression  of  my  own  sincere  and  steadfast  belief, 
not  only  in  the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  history  of  the  world,  but  in  its 
being  a  work  of  Divine  Inspiration,  I  cannot  deny  myself  the 
gratification  of  transcribing,  from  the  works  of  Sir  William  Jones 
(to  which  I  have  before  referred),  the  following  eloquent  and  con- 
vincing passages  upon  this  subject ;  which  would  have  gone  far  to 
fix  and  estabUsh  my  belief,  if  it  had  been  of  a  less  decidetl  character 
than  it  is.  "On  the  supposition,"  says  this  profoundly  learned  and 
pre-eminently  wise  man,  "  that  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis 
"  are  merely  a  preface  to  the  oldest  civil  history  now  extant,  we 
"  see  the  truth  of  them  confirmed  by  antecedent  reasoning,  and  by 
"  evidence  in  part  highly  probable  and  in  part  certain.  But  the 
"  connection  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  that  of  the  Gospel,  by  a 
"  chain  of  sublime  predictions  unquestionably  antient,  and  apparently 
"  fulfilled,  must  induce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew  narrative  more 
"  than  human  in  its  origin,  and  consequently  true  in  every  substan- 
"  tial  part  of  it,  though  possibly  expressed  in  figurative  language,  as 
"  many  learned  and  pious  men  have  believed,  and  as  the  most  pious 
"  may  believe  without  injury,  and  perhaps  with  advantage  to  the 
"  cause  of  revealed  reUgion  t."  Again,  "  The  collection  of  tracts,  which 
"  we  call  from  their  excellence  The  Scriptures,  contain,  indcpen- 

•  Celtic  Researches,  p.  107.  f  9th  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  136-7. 
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"  dently  of  a  Divine  origin,  more  true  sublimity,  more  exquisite 
"  beauty,  purer  morality,  more  important  history,  and  finer  strains 
"  both  of  poetry  and  eloquence,  than  could  be  collected  within  the 
"  same  compass  from  all  other  books  that  were  ever  composed  in 
"  any  age,  or  in  any  idiom.  The  two  parts  of  which  the  Scrip- 
"  iiJRES  consist  are  connected  by  a  chain  of  compositions  which  bear 
"  no  resemblance  in  form  or  style  to  any  that  can  be  produced  from 
"  the  stores  of  Grecian,  Indian,  Persian,  or  even  Arabian  learn- 
"  ing.  The  antiquity  of  those  compositions  no  man  doubts ;  and 
"  the  constrained  application  of  them  to  events  long  subsequent  to 
"  their  publication  is  a  solid  ground  of  belief,  that  they  were  genuine 
"  predictions,  and  consequently  inspired."  Having  thus  stated  his 
own  belief  and  the  grounds  of  it,  and  disclaimed  any  thought  of 
obtruding  it  in  the  free  minds  of  others,  he  proceeds  to  assume,  what 
"  he  trusts  will  be  readily  conceded,  that  the  first  Hebrew  historian 
"  must  be  entitled,  merely  as  such,  to  an  equal  degree  of  credit,  in 
"  his  account  of  civil  transactions,  with  any  other  historian  of 
"  antiquity*." 

NOTE  E. 

In  the  present  Hebrew  text  the  reading  is, "  according  to  the  number 
"  of  the  children  of  Israel ;  "  but  the  antient  and  true  reading  is, 
"  according  to  the  number  of  the  sons  of  God."  See  Jackson's  Chro- 
nolog.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  9.  This  latter  reading  is  not  only  more 
consistent  with  other  passages  in  Scripture  which  have  an  allusion 
to  the  same  event,  but  is  more  consistent  with  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  whole  passage  (  of  which  it  forms  a  part )  when  taken  together. 
The  very  next  verse  proceeds, — "for  the  Lord's  portion  is  His  people, 
"  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  His  inheritance."  Thus  marking,  in  the  gene- 
ral division  "  to  the  nations  of  their  inheritance,"  and  in  the  general 
arrangements  for  "the  separation  of  the  sons  of  Adam,"  the  selection, 
for  "  His  own  portion,"  of  one  peculiar  people. 

Thus  Jesus,  the  son  of  Sirac,  says  that,  "  in  the  dinsion  of  the 
"  nations  of  the  whole  earth,  God  set  a  ruler  over  every  people  ;  but 
"  Israel  is  the  Lord's  portion."    Ecclesiasticus  xvii.  17.    Agaiii, 

*  8tb  Discourse,  vol.  t.  p.  127. 
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"  But  the  Lord  hath  taken  you  to  be  unto  him  a  people  of  inheri- 
"  tance,  as  ye  are  this  day."  Deuteronomy  iv.  20.  And,  "  Only 
"  the  Lord  had  a  delight  in  thy  fathers  to  love  them,  and  he  chose 
"  their  seed  after  them,  even  you  above  all  people,  as  it  is  this  day." 
Deuteronomy  x.  15. 

NOTEF. 

Dr.  Hales  observes  that  Moses  "alludes  to  this  decree  in  his 
Bong*;"  and  "that  it  was  probably  near  the  close  of  his  life  that 
"  Noah  deUvenjd  that  famous  prophecy  respecting  the  fortunes  of 
"  the  three  great  families  that  peopled  the  whole  earth  f."  And  he 
supposes,  "  that  at  the  same  time  with  this  famous  prophecy  (which 
•'  could  not  have  been  delivered  until  after  the  birth  of  Canaan,  the 
''  youngest  of  the  four  sons  of  the  undutiftil  Ham),  and  then  was 
"  probably  deUvered  the  general  outline  of  that  primitive  geogra- 
"  phical  chart,  describing  the  allotted  settlements  of  the  famUies  of 
"  Noah's  sons,  and  orderly  colonization  of  the  earth  by  their  posterity. 
"  The  emigration  of  the  primitive  families  to  their  respective  settle- 
"  ments  probably  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  deaths  of  Noah 
"and  his  sons."  This  important  event  took  place  B.C.  2614,  or 
about  541  years  after  the  deluge — about  180  years  after  the  death 
of  Noah,  and  about  40  years  after  the  death  of  Shkm. 

Abulfaragi,  commenting  on  the  1 0th  chapter  of  Genesis,  says,  in 
the  140th  year  of  Phaleg(b.  c.  2614),  the  earth  was  divided  by 
a  second  division  among  the  sons  of  Noah. 

Although  the  migration  began  at  this  time,  it  was  long  before  they 
all  reached  their  respective  destinations.  Abulfaragi  (Dr.  Hales 
calls  him  the  judicious)  dates  the  seizure  of  Shinaar  and  building 
of  Babel  60  years  after  the  first  migration  "from  the  east,"  or 
original  settlements  of  Noah's  family  in  the  eastward  of  the 
Euphrates,  namely,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  and 
HaDiAj. 

•  Chionol.  vol.  i.  p.  352.  \  VoL  i.  p.  350. 

I  Hales'8  Chronol.  p.  356-7. 
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NOTE  G. 

The  learned  Mr.  Jackson  supposes  that  the  tower  of  Babel  was 
designed  by  its  projectors  for  a  land-mark,  or  signal,  thereby  to  know 
their  way  home,  when  at  any  time  they  should  be  at  a  great  distance, 
and  to  prevent  their  wandering  and  being  lost  in  the  deserts.  And 
he  observes  that  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  rendered  name,  is 
that  of  a  sign,  signal,  index,  or  monument,  and  therefore  that  the 
sense  would  have  been  better  rendered  by  the  words  "  making  a 
"  sign  or  a  land-mark."    Chronolog.  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  225. 

NOTE  H. 

Sir  Wilham  Jones  considers  as  a  fact  incapable  of  being  con- 
troverted, that  "  seven  hundred  or  a  thousand  years  would  have  been 
"  fully  adequate  to  the  supposed  propagation,  diffusion,  and  esta- 
"  blishment  of  the  human  race."  And  he  observes,  that  "had  it  not 
"  been  (amongst  other  nations)  for  the  devastations  which  history 
"  has  recorded,  of  water  and  fire,  wars,  famine,  and  pestilence,  this 
"  earth  would  not  now  have  had  room  for  its  multipUed  inha- 
"bitants*." 

NOTE  I. 

What  was  this  one  primitive  language,  which  was  the  language  of 
Noah  and  his  family,  and  which  continued  to  be  that  of  the  whole  earth 
up  to  the  memorable  era  of  the  confusion  of  tongues  through  their 
miraculous  multiplication  at  Babel  in  the  land  Shinaar?  Whether 
it  be  still  existent  as  an  original  or  mother  tongue,  or  whether  any 
idioms  or  dialects,  vestiges  or  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  any,  and 
which  of  the  dead  languages,  the  knowledge  whereof  has  been  preserved 
to  us,  or  in  any  and  which  of  the  living  languages  in  use  amongst  man- 
kind,— are  problems  wliich  have  afforded  ample  scope  for  the  exercise 
and  display  of  the  unwearied  but  fruitless  labour — of  the  learned,  but 
unproductive,  researches — and  of  the  deep,  but  unavailing,  erudition  of 
all  ages.    All  have  failed  to  advance  us  even  one  step  towards  their 

•  9th  Discourse,  vol.  i.  p.  1.33. 
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solution.  Problems  which  have  defied  all  the  efibrts  and  all  the 
accumulated  application  of  human  learning,  devoted  throughout  many 
centuries  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  solution,  may  surely  be 
considered  as  for  ever  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  demon- 
stration. Sir  William  Jones  declares  liis  belief  "  that  the  language 
"  of  Noah  is  lost  irretrievably*."  To  that  belief  (in  the  total  absence 
of  any  satisfactory  evidence  whereon  to  found  any  other  creed,  and 
from  my  veneration  for  his  high  authority)  I  unhesitatingly  subscribe. 
I  may  here  observe,  that  I  also  cordially  concur  with  him  in  his 
protest  against  "  corgectural  etymology  in  historical  researches, 
"  and  principally  against  the  licentiousness  of  etymologists  in  trans- 
"  posing  and  inserting  letters,  in  substituting  at  pleasure  any  con- 
"  sonant  for  another  of  the  same  order,  and  in  totally  disregarding 
"  the  vowels."  The  same  learned  and  judicious  author  elsewhere 
obser\-es  +,  that  "  etymology  has  no  doubt  some  use  in  historical 
"  researches,  but  it  is  a  medium  of  proof  so  very  fallacious,  that 
"  where  it  elucidates  one  fact  it  obscures  a  thousand,  and  more 
"  frequently  borders  on  the  ridiculous  than  leads  to  any  solid 
"  conclusion." 

NOTE  K. 

In  reference  to  the  Scripture  history,  wliieh  closes  with  a  very 
concise  and  obscure  accoimt.  Sir  William  Jones  observes  J,  that  a 
presumptuous  attempt  was  made  by  a  particular  colony  to  build  a 
splendid  city  and  raise  a  fabric  of  immense  height,  independently 
of  the  DiWne  aid,  and,  it  should  seem,  in  defiance  of  the  Divine 
power ;  a  project  which  was  baffled  by  means  appearing  at  first  view 
inadequate  to  the  purpose,  but  ending  in  violent  dissension  among 
the  projectors,  and  in  the  ultimate  separation  of  them. 

This  event,  Sir  William  Jones  observes,  "  seems  to  be  recorded  by 
"  the  antient  Hinoos  in  two  of  their  Puranas." 

These  primeval  events  are  described  as  having  happened  between 

•  9th  Discoune,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  f  3d  Discourse. 

}  9th  Discourse,  on  the  Origin  and  Family  of  Nations. 
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the  Oxus  and  the  Euphrates,  the  mountains  of  Caucasus,  and 
the  borders  of  India, — that  is,  within  the  limits  of  Iran  or  Persia. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  first  eleven  chapters  of  Genesis  are 
merely  a  preface  to  the  oldest  civil  history  now  extant,  we  see  the 
truth  of  them  confirmed  by  his  antecedent  reasoning,  and  by  evidence 
in  part  highly  probable,  and  in  part  certain. 

But  the  connection  of  the  Mosaic  history  with  that  of  the  Gospel 
by  a  chain  of  sublime  predictions,  unquestionably  antient,  and 
apparently  fulfilled,  must  induce  us  to  think  the  Hebrew  narrative 
more  than  human  in  its  origin,  and  consequently  true  in  every  sub- 
stantive part  of  it,  though  possibly  expressed  in  figurative  language, 
as  many  learned  and  pious  men  have  believed,  and  as  the  most  pious 
may  believe  without  inquiry,  and  perhaps  with  advantage  to  the 
cause  of  revealed  religion. 

If  Moses  then  was  endowed  with  supernatural  knowledge,  it  is 
no  longer  probable  only,  but  absolutely  certain,  that  the  whole  race 
of  man  proceeded  from  Iran  as  from  a  centre ;  whence  they  migrated 
at  first  in  three  great  colonies ;  and  that  these  three  branches  grew 
from  a  common  stock,  which  had  been  miraculously  preserved  in  a 
general  convulsion  and  inundation  of  this  globe. 
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NOTE  M. 


The  Sarmatims,  or  Sauromat*,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Poles, 
the  Russians,  the  Bohemians,  the  Wallachians,  and  other  people 
whose  Uving  languages  are  dialects  of  the  antient  Sclavonian  mother 
tongue. 

NOTE  N. 

To  the  universality  of  this  position  the  modern  Finns  of  Scandi- 
navia would  seem  to  present  a  remarkable  exception.  Of  this  sin- 
gular people  Mons.  Mallet*  obser\es,  that  "  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
"  they  and  the  Laplanders  antiently  possessed  a  much  more  consi- 
"  derable  part  of  Scandinavia  than  they  do  at  present.  This  was 
"  the  opinion  of  Grotius  and  Leibnitz.  According  to  them,  these 
"  people  were  formerly  spread  over  the  southern  parts  of  Norway 
"  and  Sweden,  whence,  in  process  of  time,  they  have  been  driven  out 
"  by  new  colonies  of  Scythians  and  Germans,  and  banished  among 
"  the  northern  rocks.  But  whether  the  Finlanders  were  formerly 
"  the  entire  possessors  of  Scandinavia,  or  were  only  somewhat  more 
"  numerous  than  they  are  at  present,  it  is  very  certain  that  this  nation 
"  hath  been  established  there  from  the  earliest  ages,  and  hath  always 
"  differed  from  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  north,  by  features  so  strong 
"  and  remarkable,  that  we  must  acknowledge  their  original  to  be  as 
"  different  from  that  of  the  others,  as  it  is  utterly  unknown  to  us.  The 
"  language  of  the  Finns  hath  nothing  in  common  with  that  of  any 
"  neighbouring  people ;  neither  doth  it  resemble  any  dialect  of  the 
"  antient  GoTHic,CELTic,or  SARMATiANtongues,  which  were  formerly 
"  the  only  ones  that  prevailed  among  the  barbarous  people  of  Europe. 
"  The  learned,  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  compare  the  great  Fin- 
"  LAND  Bible  at  Abo  with  a  multitude  of  others,  could  never  find  the 
"  least  resemblance  between  this  and  any  other  known  language,  so 
"  that,  after  all  their  researches  on  tliis  head,  they  have  been  obliged 
"  to  propose  mere  conjectures,  among  which  mankind  are  divided, 
"  according  to  the  particular  light  in  which  every  one  views  the 
"  subject."  , 

Dr.  Percy  observes  of  the  Finn  language,  that  "  it  appears  quite 
*  Northern  Antiquities,  chap.  2. 
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"  original  and  underived  from  any  other  tongue  with  which  we  are 
"  acquainted*." 

Mr.  Davies  supposes  that  the  antient  Finns  and  Laplanders 
might  have  heen  the  Arimaspians  of  Strabo,  who,  he  observes, 
interprets  the  term  from  Herodotus,  one-eyed,. and  supposes  it  was 
descriptive  of  some  nation  that  excelled  in  archery,  as  closing  one  eye 
for  better  aim.  Tacitus  assures  us  that  the  Finns  were  great  archers, 
and  observes,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that  at  some  early  period  of 
time,  both  Finns  and  Laplanders  possessed  much  larger  and  better 
tracts  of  country  than  the  northern  deserts  to  which  they  are  now 
confined  t. 

NOTE  O. 

A  late  learned  prelate,  in  the  preface  to  his  Translation  of  Mallet's 
Northern  Antiquities,  has  combated  the  opinions  of  many  learned 
writers  in  the  antient  history  of  Europe,  that  the  antient  Gauls  and 
Germans,  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  were  all  originally  one  and  tho 
same  people — thus  confounding  the  antiquities  of  the  Gothic  and 
Celtic  nations.  According  to  the  hypothesis  ofCluverius,  Pellontier, 
and  others,  the  original  inhabitants  of  Europe  consisted  only  of  two 
distinct  races  of  men,  viz.  the  Celts  and  the  Sarmatians.  From 
one  or  other  of  these,  but  chiefly  from  the  former,  all  the  antient  na- 
tions of  Europe  were  descended.  The  Sarmatians  or  SauromatjE 
were  the  ancestors  of  all  the  Sclavonian  tribes,  viz.  the  Poles, 
Russians,  Bohemians,  Wallachians,  and  others,  who  continue  to 
this  day  a  distinct  and  separate  people,  extremely  different  from  the 
other  race,  which  was  that  of  the  Celts,  from  whom  were  uniformly 
descended  the  old  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
Britain,  and  Spain.  Dr.  Percy  admits  that  the  arguments  in  sup- 
port of  this  hypothesis  are  specious,  and  exhibit  an  uncommon  display 
of  deep  erudition ;  but  he  endeavours  to  shew  that  they  are  inconclusive, 
and  that  antient  Germany,  Scandinavia,  Gaul,  and  Britain  were 
not  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  one  single  race ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, divided  between  two  very  different  people — the  one  of  whom,  the 
Celtic,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Gauls,  British,  and  Irish  ;  the 

•  Preface  to  MallelN  Northern  Antiquities, 
t  Celtic  Researches,  p.  177. 
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other,  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic,  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Germans, 
Belgians,  Saxons,  and  Scandinavians  ;  and  that  these  were, 
ab  origine,  two  distinct  people,  very  dissimilar  in  their  persons,  man- 
ners, customs,  institutions,  laws,  religion,  and  language.  He  considers 
that  the  difference  between  the  Celtic  and  Teutonic  nations,  in  the 
two  points  of  religion  and  language  alone,  are  so  great  and  essential, 
and  the  arguments  arising  out  of  them  so  strong  and  conclusive,  that 
the  whole  proof  might  be  left  to  rest  upon  them.  After  enumerating 
the  essential  points  of  difference  between  the  religion  of  the  Celtic 
and  the  Gothic  nations  in  their  tenets,  institutions,  and  worship,  in 
proof  of  their  being,  ab  origine,  two  distinct  races  of  men — the  learned 
prelate  proceeds  to  shew  that  this  truth  is  proved  still  more  strongly, 
if  possible,  by  their  difference  in  language — and  this  latter  he  con- 
siders as  an  argument  of  facts  amounting  almost  to  demonstration. 
The  venerable  and  judicious  Camden  (Goughs  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  11) 
considers  language  as  the  surest  proof  of  the  original  of  a  nation. 
For  nobody  (says  he)  will  deny  that  people  who  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage had  one  common  origin.  If  every  history  of  every  nation  had 
been  lost,  and  no  writer  had  informed  us  that  the  English  sprung 
from  the  Germans,  the  Scotch  from  the  Irish,  and  the  Bretons 
from  our  Britons,  the  similitude  of  language  would  prove  this  more 
clearly  than  the  authority  of  the  best  historians.  Dr.  Percy  observes, 
that  the  radical  and  essential  difference  between  the  languages  of 
Gaul  and  Germany  will  appear,  beyond  contradiction,  to  any  one 
■who  will  but  use  his  eyes,  and  compare  any  of  the  living  languages 
which  are  descended  from  these  two  great  mother  tongues.  The  bare 
inspection  of  such  of  the  languages  of  Celtic  and  Gothic  origin  as 
are  now  extant,  affords  a  more  full,  clear,  and  easy  solution  of  this 
question  than  could  possibly  result  from  any  conjectural  or  moral 
reasoning. 

From  the  specimens  adduced  by  Dr.  Percy,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
admitting  that  I  am  irresistibly  led  to  the  same  conclusions  which  he 
has  adopted,  viz.  that  the  languages  now  spoken  in  Germany,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  Holland,  and  England  are  all  derived  from  the 
same  common  origin,  because  the  words  are  visibly  the  same  in  them 
all,  only  differing  in  dialect.  For  although  it  is  nearly  1 ,200  years 
since  the  English  language  (transplanted  out  of  Germany,  and  very 
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generally  diffused  throughout  all  the  southern  and  eastern  parts  of 
this  island,  by  reason  of  the  numerous  Saxon  settlements  consequent 
upon  their  successful  invasions  of  it)  has  been  cut  off  from  all  inter- 
course with  the  mother  tongue— although,  in  the  mean  time,  (as  Dr. 
Percy  justly  observes,)  "  the  people  who  have  spoken  it  have  under- 
"  gone  amazing  revolutions  and  changes  in  their  government,  religion, 
"  laws,  and  manners,  and  their  language  in  particular  has  been  sub- 
"  ject  to  more  than  common  innovations" — yet,  notwithstanding  all 
these  causes  powerfully  operating  to  obliterate  the  traces  of  an  antient 
tongue,  almost  all  the  words  in  the  modem  languages  of  England 
and  Germany  are  radically  the  same. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  independently  of  the  express  testimony  of 
Tacitus,  that  the  antient  British  was  a  language  very  little  different 
from  that  of  Gaul,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  several  dialects  of  the 
antient  British,  viz.  the  Welsh,  the  Armoric,  and  the  Cornish,  to 
satisfy  our  minds  that  they  do  not  contain  the  most  distant  resemblance 
to  any  of  theTKUTONic  dialects  above  mentioned.  A  bare  inspection 
of  the  several  specimens  adduced  by  Dr.  Percy  of  the  English  and 
Welsh  languages  must  convince  us  of  their  radical  dissimilitude. 
There  is  not  tlie  most  distant  resemblance  between  them ;  and  yet, 
says  the  learned  prelate,  "  both  these  are  spoken  upon  the  satne  island, 
"  and  that  by  fellow-citizens  who,  for  many  hundred  years,  have  been 
"  subject  to  the  same  prince— governed  by  the  same  laws — have  pro- 
"  fessed  the  same  reUgion — and  adopted  nearly  the  same  system  of 
"  manners." — "  During  the  rude  ages  prior  to  history,  before  the  Bri- 
"  TONS  or  Germans  were  invaded  by  other  nations,  or  had  adopted 
"  any  foreign  refinements,  while  both  people  were  under  the  uninter- 
"  rupted  influence  of  their  original  institutions,  customs,  and  manners, 
"  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  their  language  should  undergo  any 
"  material  alterations.  A  savage  people,  wholly  occupied  by  their 
"  present  animal  wants,  aim  at  no  mental  or  moral  improvements,  and 
"  are  subject  to  no  considerable  changes.  In  this  state  their  language, 
'*  being  affected  by  none  of  the  causes  that  commonly  introduce  very 
"  great  innovations,  will  continue  for  many  ages  nearly  the  same. 
"  The  great  causes  that  introduce  the  most  considerable  changes  in 
"  language  are,  invasion  of  foreigners,  violent  alterations  in  religion 
"  and  laws,  great  improvements  in  literature,  or  refinements  in  man- 
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"  ners.  None  of  these,  as  far  as  we  know,  had  happened  either  to  the 
"  Germans  or  Britons  before  the  time  of  Cjesar  ;  and  yet  even  then 
"  there  appeared  no  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  these  two 
"  people.  On  the  other  hand  all  these  causes  have  been  operating 
"  with  combined  force,  and  yet  no  considerable  resemblance  has  ob- 
"  tained  between  the  languages  of  England  and  Wales  ;  nor  has 
"  the  radical  affinity  between  those  of  England  and  Germany  been 
"  effaced  or  destroyed.  Upon  what  grounds  then  can  it  be  pretended 
"  that  the  ancient  languages  of  Gaul  and  Germany  flowed  from  one 
"  common  source?  or  who  will  believe  so  improbable  a  fact?" 

I  shall  conclude  this  exposition  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  late  learned 
Bishop  of  Dromore  as  to  the  aboriginal  population  of  Europe,  by  pre- 
senting to  the  reader  his  Genealogical  Table,  shewing  what  particular 
languages  are  descended  from  those  two  great  mother  tongues,  the 
Celtic  and  the  Gothic  ;  and  with  the  avowal  of  my  unqualified  pre- 
ference of  his  hypothesis  over  that  of  Cluverius  and  Pellontier,  which, 
in  my  humble  judgment,  he  has  properly  refuted. 
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NOTES. 
3,  ManVs,  or  language  of  the  Isle  of  Man. 


.3  5. 


1 2.  Else,  or  Highland  Scotch, 
ll.  Iriih. 


—  3.  Cornish. 

2.  Armonian,  or  Bas  Bretagne. 
1.  Welsh. 


o  a- 


"No  language  fully  derived  from  this  is  now  extant,  unless  it 
be  the  Armonian,  which  yet  the  best  authorities  derive 
from  the  ancient  British  or  Cymraig. 


■•c-s- 


I 


—  4.  Swedish. 
3.  Danish. 

2.  Norwegian,  or  None. 
1.  Icelandic. 


3.  Swiss. 

—  2.  German  of  Swabia. 

—  1 .  German,  or  High  Dutch  (proper). 


—  ,4.  Frisic,or  Freiieland  Tongue. 
1 3.  Belgic,  or  Low  Dutch  (proper). 

(2.  Broad,  or  Lowland  Scotch, 
^ll.  English. 
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NOTE  P. 


The  idle  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  (which  ascribe  the  first 
settlement  of  Britons  to  Brutus,  the  great-grandson  otAineus,  about 
the  year  1100  before  the  Christian  era)  have  long  been  exploded,  and, 
by  the  universal  acquiescence  of  the  learned,  consigned  to  the  regions 
of  absolute  Jiction ;  and  are  therefore  wholly  undeserving  of  any  other 
notice  or  attention  from  the  historian,  than  for  the  purpose  of  guarding 
the  young  Tyro  in  history  from  being  deluded  and  misled  by  them. 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  even  the  vigorous  and  sagacious  mind 
of  Milton  would  seem  to  have  been  unable  to  extricate  itself  altogether 
in  his  mature  years  from  the  shackles  of  his  early  and  boyish  credu- 
lity ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  such  a  man  should  have  considered 
the  meretricious  tales  and  fables  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  as  "  due 
"  and  proper  subjects  of  history ;"  and  that  he  should  have  "  thought 
"  it  not  beneath  his  purpose,"  and  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  his 
province  and  duties  as  an  historian,  to  give  them  a  currency,  by  their 
introduction,  in  all  their  details  of  circumstantial  absurdity,  into  his 
history  of  this  country,  and  thus  to  clothe  them  with  a  degree  of  un- 
merited consideration  and  importance  which  they  would  derive  from 
his  very  doubts  of  their  authenticity*. 

*  Milton's  History  of  England  before  the  Conquest. 
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As  the  degree  of  importance  with  which,  not  only  Ccesar 
himself,  but  other  antient  historians  of  Rome  have  clothed 
these  early  events  in  Britain,  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  so  much 
to  any  intrinsic  claim  in  themselves  to  consideration,  as  to 
their  immediate  association  with  the  personal  character 
and  actions  of  Ccesar,  it  may  not  be  deemed  irrelevant  to 
present  to  the  reader  of  English  history,  previously  to  the 
account  of  Ccesar's  first  invasion  of  Britain,  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  life  and  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man. 

But,  in  order  to  enable  us  to  form  a  just  and  accurate 
estimate  of  the  character,  the  motives,  the  actions,  and  the 
conduct  of  Caesar,  it  is  necessary  that  some  previous  insight 
should  be  had  into  the  features  and  character  not  only  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  but  also  of  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  it. 
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Caius  Julius  Cassar,  the  son  of  Lucius  Ceesar  and  of 
Aurelia*  the  daughter  of  M.  Aurelius  Cottaj,  was  born  m 
the  consulate  of  M.  Antonius  and  A.  Posthumius  Albintis, 
on  the  4th  of  the  Ides  (corresponding  in  our  calendar  with 
the  12th  day)  of  the  month  Quintilis,  afterwards  deno- 
minated from  hun  July  J. 

His  father  (of  whom  little  is  known,  but  that  he  had 
served  the  office  of  praetor,  and  that  he  died  suddenly  before 
CcBsar  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year  §)  was  of  patrician 
extraction.  His  mother  was  of  a  family  which  (although  of 
plebeian  origin)  had  been  dignified  by  their  frequent  eleva- 
tion to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  is  represented  to 
have  been  a  woman  of  singular  prudence  and  discretion. 

The  pride  of  birth,  and  of  a  long  line  of  distinguished 
ancestry,  (which  if  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  reason, 
and  confined  to  the  exercise  only  of  its  fair  and  legitimate 
influence  over  the  mind  and  conduct  of  man,  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  powerful  incentives  to  great  and  virtuous 
actions,)  formed  a  feature  and  (from  its  misuse  or  its  abuse) 
a  blemish  in  the  character  of  Caesar.  Not  satisfied  with  an 
authentic  deduction  of  his  paternal  descent  through  a  long 
line  of  patrician  ancestry,  personal  vanity,  or  an  ambitious 
policy,    incited    and   popular    credulity   and    superstition, 

•  See  Note  A.  +  A.  U.  C.  654 ;  B.  C.  98. 

t  See  Note  B.  5  Pliny,  lib.  yu.  c.  50. 
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enabled  him  to  arrogate  and  to  boast  a  splendid  but  delu- 
sive pedigree,  through  ages  not  only  Temote,hut /abulous, — 
and  to  claim  for  his  descent  "  a  union  of  the  sacred  majesty 
of  kings,  the  mightiest  of  the  human  race,  and  of  the  divi- 
nity of  gods,  to  whose  power  even  kings  themselves  must 
submit  *." 

Such  was  the  language  and  the  vaunt  of  Ccesar  himself 
in  the  funereal  laudatory  oration  which  in  the  year  of  his 
qusestorship  f  he  pronounced  in  honour  of  his  paternal  aunt, 
Julia,  the  widow  of  the  elder  Marius,  "  who  derived  her 
maternal  descent  from  a  race  of  kings,  and  with  whose  blood 
in  ihepaternal  line  was  mingled  that  of  the  immortal  gods  : 
for  the  Marcii  Reges,  which  was  the  name  of  her  mother's 
family,  were  descended  from  Ancus  Marcius ;  and  the 
Julii,  of  which  race,"  says  this  vain  self-adulating  genea- 
logist, "  is  OUR  FAMILY,  Sprang  from  the  goddess  Venus'^." 

Venus  was  the  deity  whom  he  peculiarly  cultivated,  and 
he  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he  derived  the  beauty  of  his 

"  Est  ergo  in  genere,  ei  sanctitas  reguna,  qui  plurimum  iuttr  homines 
pollent,  et  ceremouia  dt'onim,  quorum  ipsi  in  postestate  sunt  reges.  Suet,  in 
Vit.  Cbes.  c.  6. 

t  A.U.C.  634,  A.C.  68,  a!t.  suae  30.  Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero,  vol.  ii. 
p.  449,  note. 

J  Casar  was  prcBlor  in  the  year  a.  u.  c.  692,  set.  suae  38.  Dion.  Cass. 
lib.  xxxvii.  c.  44.  Amitse  mete  Juliie  maternum  genus  ab  regibusortum,  patro- 
num  cum  diis  iramortalibus  conjunctum ;  nam  ab  Anco  Marcio  sunt  Marcii 
reges,  quo  nomine  fecit  mater.  A  fene^e  Julii  cujus  gentis  familia  est 
nostra.    Suet.  id.  ib. 
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form  from  her.  Ho  usually  wore  her  image  on  a  ring,  and 
ia  situations  of  peril  and  danger  inscribed  her  name  in  the 
tessara  or  watch-word. 

In  CcEsars  harrangue  to  his  army  on  the  occasion  of  their 
mutiny  at  Placentia,  he  said,  "  Quorsum  ab  Mx^tk  et  Julo 
sum  ortus  *." 

The  singular  respect  and  veneration  for  the  high  pre- 
eminence, power,  and  majesty  of  kings,  which  Ceesar,  in 
this  boast  of  regal  ancestry,  unconsciously  betrays,  would 
seem  to  be  totally  irreconcileable  with  the  public  actions 
and  conduct  of  a  man  who,  from  bis  earliest  entrance  into 
political  life,  and  up  to  the  very  hour  of  the  consummation 
of  his  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement  and  ambition, 
had  invariably  espoused  in  every  extreme  of  factious  vio- 
lence, the  popular  cause  against  the  aristocracy  of  Rome. 

This  apparent  inconsistency  can  only  be  reconciled  by  a 
concurrence  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  believe  that  the 
extravagant  patriotism  of  Ccssar  was  assumed  as  a  cloak  to 
conceal  the  natural  propensities  of  his  heart  and  disposition, 
wherein  had  been  implanted  the  germ  of  an  inordinate  am- 
bition, which,  watered  by  the  fertilizing  streams  of  public 
and  private  licentiousness,  profligacy,  and  rx)rruption,  and 

*  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xli.  c.  43. 
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fanned  by  the  genial  breezes  of  intestine  political  dissension, 
grew  up  and  expanded  itself,  until,  in  process  of  time,  and 
under  the  sunshine  of  anarchy  and  civil  commotion,  it  had 
fructified  and  ripened  into  an  ungovernable  lust  of  absolute 
power,  which  nothing  less  than  the  actual  usurpation  and 
personal  enjoyment  of  its  object  could  satisfy;  and  these, 
unhappily  for  the  antient  constitutional,  but  already  expiring 
liberties  of  his  country,  were  only  attainable  through  the 
medium  of  their  utter  destruction,  and  by  the  erection  on 
their  ruins,  and  the  substitution  in  his  own  person,  of  a 
despotic  system  of  government  in  their  room. 

The  antiquity  and  splendour  of  his  paternal  descent  was 
a  subject  of  favourite  and  frequent  allusion  in  the  public 
orations  and  discourses ;  and  the  popular  and  superstitious 
credulity  in  its  divine  origin  derived  a  confirmation  from  the 
actions  and  conduct  of  Caesar,  who  upon  every  occasioji 
made  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  peculiar  devotion  to  the 
goddess  Venus  as  the  founder  of  his  race ;  and  affected  to 
believe  that  in  every  important  event  of  his  life,  he  was 
attended  by  her  guardian  influence  and  protection  *. 

Ccssar  had  been  betrothed  by  his  parents  in  very  early 
youth  to  Cossutia,  a  lady  possessing  great  wealth,  but  whose 
family  was  only  of  equestrian  rank.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  arrived  at  an  age  to  think  for  himself,  than   he 

*  Suet,  in  Vit.  Cses.  c.  1. 
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asserted  his  right  to  independence  of  judgment  and  of  action 
in  a  matter  of  such  essential  importance  to   his  future 
iiappiness.     He  dissolved  the  matrimonial  tie  which  had 
been  imposed    upon  him  by  others,    and  when  he   had 
scarcely  attained  his  sixteenth  year  he  married  Cornelia*, 
the  daughter  of  Cinna,  who,  although  of  patrician  rank,  was 
one  of  the  most  factious  of  the  many  factious  demagogues 
to  which  this  troubled  period  in  Roman  history  gave  birth. 
Although  professedly  devoted  to  the  popular  party,  and  in 
avowed  hostility  to  the  interests  of  Sylla,  Cinna  had,  with 
his  acquiescence,  been  nominated  as  his  successor  in  the 
Consulate,  in  conjunction  with  Cu.  Octavius,  a  quiet  and 
peaceable  man,  of  verj-  opposite  principles  and  disposition  to 
his  turbulent  colleague,  and  as  much  his  superior  in  virtue, 
and  in  a  scrupulous  and  conscientious  attachment  to  the  laws 
and  constitution  of  his  country,  as  he  was  inferior  to  him  in 
crime,   in  talent,  and  in  energy.     Sylla  acquiesced  in  the 
elevation  of  Cinna  to  the  Consulate,  wit  h  a  view  of  conci- 
liating the  people  of  Rome   previously  to  his   intended 
departure  from  thence,    to  assume   the   command   of  the 
expedition  against  MUhridates  ;  and  he  had  probably  cal- 
culated upon  the  association  with  him  of  a  man  of  such 
opposite  political  principles,  and  of  such  known  honour  and 
integrity  as  Cu.  Octavius  in  the  exercise  of  the  Consular 
powers  and  functions,  as  aflFording  some  security  for  the 
propriety  of  his  conduct  in  that  office.   As  a  further  security, 

•  See  Note  C 
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however,  for  the  good  conduct  of  Cinna,  he  resorted  to  the 
additional  precautionary,  but  (as  it  appeared  in  the  resuU) 
equally  vain  and  fruitless,  measure  of  exacting  from  him  an 
oath  that  he  would  support  and  be  faithful  to  his  interests. 
No  sooner  was  Cinna  invested  with  the  Consular  dignity  and 
power,  than,  in  open  and  undisguised  violation  of  his  oath, 
he  commenced  his  designs  against  the  interests  of  Sylla  and 
his  party,  even  while  Sylla  was  yet  in  Rome,  by  instigating 
one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to  prefer  a  criminal  accu- 
sation against  him. 

Sylla,  availing  himself  of  the  law  which  enabled  an  officer 
appointed  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  decline 
answering  any  accusation  against  him  until  the  termination 
of  the  service  on  which  he  was  employed,  set  out  for  his 
command  in  Asia, 

Cinna's  next  project  (to  which,  according  to  Appian,  he 
is  supposed  to  have  been  stimulated  by  a  bribe  of  300 
talents,  equal  to  about  £60,000  of  our  money)  was  to  revive 
a  law  which,  about  three  years  before,  had  been  proposed  by 
Marius  and  the  factious  tribune  Sulpicius,  but  had  been 
abrogated  by  the  influence  of  Sylla,  the  object  of  which  was 
the  intimate  incorporation  of  the  new  Italian  citizens  with 
those  of  Rome,  and  to  confer  upon  them  the  right  of  voting, 
not  by  tribes,  but  by  individual  suffrages,  indiscriminately 
with  its  antient  citizens.    The  effect  of  this  measure  must 

Vol.  II.  C 
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obviously  have  been  to  give  to  the  new  Italian  citizens,  from 
their  superior  numbers,  an  undue  influence  and  preponder- 
ance in  the  consideration  and  decision  of  all  public  measures, 
and  consequently  to  have  put  into  their  power,  and  to  have 
placed  at  their  will  and  caprice,  the  laws  and  constitution 
and  the  antient  privileges  of  the  native  citizens  of  Rome. 

Cinna  was  foiled  in  this  attempt  by  the  firmness  and  good 
management  of  his  colleague  Octavius,  and  the  party  in 
Rome  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  old  citizens  ;  and 
after  a  sanguinary  conflict  in  the  Forum,  in  which  (if  Plu- 
tarch is  to  be  credited)  nearly  ten  thousand  of  the  new 
citizens  lost  their  lives,  he  retired  from  the  city,  and  by  a 
decree  of  the  Senate  was  declared  to  have  deserted  the 
Republic  at  a  period  of  danger,  and  was  deposed  from  his 
office  of  Consul  *. 

*  See  Note  D. 


Note. — Here  is  a  considerable  chasm  in  the  biography  of  Ccesar.  The 
thread  of  the  narration,  from  some  cause  which  I  have  long  forgotten,  has  been 
discontinued  and  broken  off.  If  the  intermediate  [leriod  of  Casar's  life  was 
ever  written  (of  wliich  I  have  lost  all  recollection),  it  cannot  now  be  found. 
This  biographical  sketch  recommences  with  Catar't  return  to  Rome  from  his 
PrtetmcJ  government  of  the  further  Spain. 
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In  the  earlier  age  of  the  Republic,  and  before  the  wide 
extension  of  its  territorial  empire,  the  allotment  of  a  province 
to  a  Consul  simply  implied  the  assignment  to  him  of  some 
civil  or  military  official  charge.  When  the  empire  became 
more  extended,  and  various  conquered  countries  were  ac- 
tually reduced  into  the  form  of  prminces,  magistrates  were 
regularly  sent  to  govern  them.  These  governments  were  in 
the  first  instance  of  annual  duration  only,  and  the  same 
person  could  not  govern  or  command  in  more  than  one 
province.  These  provinces  in  early  times  were  decreed  by 
the  Senate  after  the  Consuls  were  elected,  or  had  entered 
into  their  office  *. 

Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  when  one  of  the  Tribunes  of 
the  people,  proposed  a  law  to  be  passed,  a.  u.  c.  631,  (about 
twenty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  Ceesar,)  which  was 
afterwards  known  by  the  title  of  Lex  Sempronia  de  Pro- 
vinciis,  whereby  the  Senate  were  to  decree  two  provinces  to 
the  future  Consuls  before  their  election  f ,  which,  after  they 
had  entered  on  their  office,  they  were  to  divide  by  lot  or 
agreement  between  themselves — "Sorte  vel  omparatione 
partiti  sunt."  In  later  times  the  province  ot  ii  Consul  was 
generally  some  conquered  country  reduced  into  the  form  of 
a  province,  which  after  the  expiration  oi  their  office  was 

*  Liv.  lib.  xxxii.  c.  8. 

t  Cic.  pro  Dom.  9;  De  Provinciis  Cons.  2;  Sallust  Bel.  Ing.  27;  Florus, 
lib.  iv.  c.  13. 
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placed  under  the  government  and  military  command  of 
each  Consul.  It  properly  belonged  therefore  to  the  Senate, 
under  this  Semprmian  law,  to  determine  the  provinces  of 
the  Consuls. 

C<Esars  Prtetorial  government  of  the  further  Spain  com- 
prehended LusiTANiA  and  Bcetica  (represented  by  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Portugal),  and  the  Spanish  province 
of  Andalusia.  "  When  Pompey"  says  Jppian,  "  had 
cleared  the  seas  of  the  pirates,  and  had  brought  the  war  with 
Mithridales  to  a  conclusion,  Ceesar  was  yet  a  young  man  ; — 
he  was  eloquent,  capable  of  great  undertakings,  bold,  pre- 
sumptuous, and  ambitious  beyond  his  means  of  gratifying 
ambition.  When  he  was  only  j^dile  and  Preetor  he  had 
contracted  enormous  debts,  and  was  wonderfully  in  favour 
with  the  people,  who  may  always  be  gained  by  those  who 
are  most  profuse  and  prodigal*." 

On  his  return  from  his  PrcBtorial  government,  Ccesar, 
having  failed  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  Senate  the 
honour  of  a  triumph  for  his  miUtary  successes  while  in  the 
command  of  that  province,  became  a  candidate,  upon  the 
popular  interest,  for  the  Consulate.  'I'hrough  the  influence 
of  Pompey  and  Crasms  (the  two  most  powerful  men  then  in 
Rome),  whose  differences  he  had  reconciled,  and  by  means 

•  Appian  de  Bell.  Civ.  lib.  ii.  c.  I. 
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of  bribery  he  succeeded  in  gaining  this  latter,  and  more 
substantial,  object  of  his  ambition,  and  was  elected  Consul 
with  M.  Calpurnius  BUjuIus,  who  was  supported  by  the 
Senate,  and  by  Cato,  and  the  aristocratic  interest  in  Rome. 
Appian  asserts  that  it  was  through  the  extravagance  of 
Caesar,  when  Consul,  and  by  which  he  gained  the  favour  of 
the  people,  that  he  obtained  the  government  of  both  the 
Gauls  for  five  years  with  four  legions  *.  The  Senate,  in 
dread  of  Caesar's  ambitious  designs,  in  case  he  should 
obtain  a  province  with  a  military  command,  and  probably 
with  a  view  of  mortifying  him  also,  assigned  to  him  and  his 
colleague  Bibulus  the  unimportant  charge  of  taking  care 
of  the  roads  and  forests.  Ccesar,  however,  soon  drove  his 
colleague  Bibulus  out  of  the  field,  and  having  thereby  ac- 
quired the  sole  and  uncontrolled  management  of  the  public 
affairs  he  obtained  by  a  decree  of  the  people,  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  Sempronian  law  (which  had  existed  without  any 
depai'ture  from  it  for  more  than  sixty  years),  the  command 
of  two  provinces,  Illyricum  and  Gallia  Cisalpina,  for 
the  terra  of  five  years,  with  the  command  of  three  legions. 

The  Senate  themselves  soon  afterwards  conferred  upon 
Ccesar  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul  also,  with  the 
addition  of  another  legion  f .  Four  years  afterwards,  in  the 
Consulate  of  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  by  previously  con- 

•  DeBell.Civ.  lib.  ii.c.  13. 
t  Suet.  c.  20;  Plutarch,  c  14 ;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxviii.  c.  8. 
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certed  secret  arrangements  with  thena,  Casar  obtained  an 
extension  of  the  period  of  bis  command  in  these  provinces 
for  a,  farther  term  oifive  years  *. 

The  decree  by  which  Ceesar  obtained  these  fivo  provinces 
was  called  the  Vatinian  law,  from  its  having  been  proposed 
to  the  people  by  Vatinius,  one  of  their  Tribunes,  and  a 
creature  of  Ceesar  f . 

The  decree  by  which  Casar  obtained  this  extension  of  the 
period  of  his  government  was  called  the  Trebonian  law,  from 
its  having  been  proposed  by  the  Tribune  Treboniiis  J.  By 
the  same  law  Syria  was  assigned  to  Crassxis,  and  Spain  to 
Pompey,  for  two  years. 

This  triple  league  between  Crassus,  Pompey,  and  Ceesar, 
(so  well  known  in  Roman  history  under  the  denomination  of 
the  First  Triumvirate,)  was  formed  by  the  contrivance  of 
Ceesar  for  the  puri)0se  of  furthering  his  own  objects  of  am- 
bition, in  the  Consulate  of  L.  Afranius  Nepos  and  Q.  Ceeci- 
lius  Metellus  (a.  u.  c.  693),  which  immediately  preceded 
that  of  himself  and  Bibulus.  It  may  justly  be  considered 
as  one  of  the  proximate  causes  of  the  revolution  which 

•  Suet.  c.  24  J  Plutarch,  c.  2 1  ;  Appian,  lib.  xi. ;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  33. 

t  Suet.  c.  22. 

{  According  to  Dion  Catiiia,  the  term  of  C<rtar'i  government  was  extended 
for  three  years  only ;  but  Sueloniui,  P/utarch,  and  Appian  all  agree  in  the 
term  oijive  yean. 
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ensued,  and  of  all  the  calamities  attending  it.  The  more 
remote  but  real  cause  must  be  sought  for  in  the  universal 
corruption  of  morals  which  had  for  some  years  prevailed, 
and  in  the  violence,  and  anarchy,  which  arose  out  of  it,  and 
which  the  laws  were  too  feeble  to  restrain.  The  corruption 
of  morals  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  enormous  and  shame- 
less briberies  of  Ccesar,  to  gain  the  favour  and  goodwill  of 
a  profligate  and  an  immoral  people.  The  experience  of  all 
ages  of  the  world  may  satisfy  us  how  easy  are  the  transitions 
from  corruption  of  morals,  in  a  nation,  to  anarchy,  and  from 
anarchy  to  despotism  *. 

In  the  reconciliation  which  was  effected  between  Pomfey 
and  Crassus  (who  had  for  a  considerable  time  been  upon 
very  bad  terms  with  each  other),  which  bore  the  semblance 
of  an  office  of  kindness,  Ccesar  (says  Plutarch  f)  secretly 
undermined  the  liberties  of  his  country.  For  it  was  not  to 
the  quarrel  between  Ccesar  and  Pompey  (as  almost  all 
people  suppose)  that  the  civil  wars  are  in  the  first  instance 
to  be  ascribed,  but  rather  to  their  union  and  conspiracy  to 
overturn  the  aristocracy.  Their  dissensions  followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  their  mutual  struggles  for  pre- 
eminence in  power. 

In  another  place  the  same  author  observes  that,  althouo-h 
Ccesar' s  design  in  effecting  the  reconciliation  of  Crassus  and 
*  See  Note  E.  f  In.  Vit.  Caes.  13. 
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Ihtnpey  was  in  appearance  praiseworthy  and  beneficial  to 
the  public,  it  was  in  reality  an  artful  and  deep-laid  contri- 
vance for  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth.  The  opposite 
parties  in  a  state,  like  ballast  properly  stowed  in  a  vessel, 
keep  it  upright  and  steady,  whereas,  if  they  combine  toge- 
ther, the  weight  which  thus  is  all  thrown  on  one  side  must, 
for  the  want  of  a  counterbalance,  overset  the  whole ;  and 
thence  arose  the  remark  of  Cafo,  that  the  calamities  of 
Rome  were  erroneously  ascribed  to  the  differences  between 
Pompey  and  Ccesar.  It  was  not  their  discord  and  enmity, 
but  their  former  unanimity  and  friendship,  which  gave  the 
first  and  deepest  wound  to  the  commonwealth*. 

*  Plutarch,  in  Vit.  Pomp.    See  also  Dion.  Casa.  lib.  xzxvii.  c.  56,  68. 
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NOTE  A. 

By  Plutarch  she  is  said  to  bo  Tvn  <raipi>m.    In  Vit.  Ctes. 

Tacitus,  adverting  to  the  rij^id  system  of  discipline  and  instruction 
in  the  education  of  youth  which  prevailed  in  the  times  which  preceded 
his  own,  obser\-es  that,  "  in  those  days,  each  son  of  a  family  was  the 
offspring  of  a  chaste  and  virtuous  parent ;  that,  instead  of  being  con- 
signed to  the  lowly  dwelling  of  a  hired  nurse,  the  infant  was  reared  in 
the  lap  and  bosom  of  its  mother,  whose  chief  pride  and  glory  was  to 
attend  to  her  domestic  concerns,  and  to  the  care  of  her  children." 

"Some  female  nearly  related  to  the  family,  of  maturer  years,  and  of 
tried  and  approved  morals  and  conduct,  was  selected,  and  to  her  was 
confided  the  care  and  education  of  the  youth.  In  her  presence  nothing 
was  allowed  to  be  said  or  done  which  was  either  indecent  or  improper, 
or  contrary  to  good  manners ;  she  regulated  their  studies  and  serious 
employments,  and  even  their  diversions  and  amusements  were  con- 
ducted under  her  eye  with  an  innocent  and  modest  jiropriety.  Thus," 
says  Tacitus,  "  did  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi ;  thus  did 
Aurelia,  the  mother  of  Cccsar ;  thus  did  Atia,  the  mother  of  .4m- 
gustus,  bring  up,  and  educate  their  illustrious  children."  Tacit,  de 
Orat.  cap.  28  *. 

NOTE  B. 

Adpellationis  mensis  a  suo  nomino.  Suet,  in  Vit.  Cajs.  c.  75 ; 
Appian,  lib.  ii.  c.  116 +. 

*  Sic  Gjmeltani   Gracrhorum ;  sic  Aureliatn   Ctesaris ;  sic  Atiain   Augustt 
mutrum  prscfuissu  educatiouibus,  ac  produxiysc  principi8  lilicros  acccpiuuiij. 
+  Pliuy,  lib.  vii.  c.  53. 
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NOTE  C. 


If  Ceesar  was  married  to  Cornelia  in  the  lifetime  of  Cinna,  ho  could 
not  have  been  sixteen  years  of  age  when  it  took  place,  for  Ceesar  was 
born  A.  u.  c.  654,  and  Cinna  was  killed  a.  n.  c.  669. 

NOTE  D. 

Of  Cinna,  (who  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers  in  a  mutiny  excited 
by  his  endeavours  to  compel  them  to  embark  for  the  purpose  of 
opposing  Sylla's  return  to  Rome  *,)  Velleius  Paterculus  says  that 
"  sitch  a  man  deserved  to  die  by  the  hand  of  an  executioner  rather 
than  by  that  of  a  soldier."  But  he  adds  that  it  may  truly  be  said  of 
him  that  he  dared  what  no  good  man  would  dare,  and  performed  what 
none  but  a  man  of  the  greatest  resolution  could  accomplish.  He  was 
rash  and  precipitate  in  counsel,  but  bold  in  execution.     Lib.  ii.  c.  24. 

NOTE  E. 

The  French  Revolution  of  1793  affords  a  recent  and  awful  example 
of  this  national  proposition. 

•  Livy,  Epit.  83. 
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It  may  be  generally  assumed  that,  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
human  affairs,  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of 
every  nation  are  dependent  upon  causes  which  must  be 
sought  for,  and  can  only  be  found,  in  the  perpetually  varying 
condition  and  state  of  society.  Yet  the  experience  of  all 
history  must  convince  us  that  there  are  occasional  exceptions 
to  this  general  proposition ;  and  that  very  interesting  and 
important  events  in  history  have  sometimes  been  the  result 
of  the  most  trivial  and  accidental  causes,  and  sometimes  of 
the  overpowering  ascendancy  of  preeminent  genius  and 
talent  in  some  peculiarly  gifted  individual. 

Ceesar  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  amongst  the 
number  of  those  extraordinary  personages  who  have,  though 
rarely,  been  permitted  by  providence  to  appear  upon  the 
great  theatre  of  the  world  ; — to  produce  revolutions  in  em- 
pires ; — to  change  the  destinies  of  nations  ; — and  sometimes 
even  to  alter  the  nature  and  character,  or  to  vary  the  course 
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and  direction,  or  the  force  and  effect,  of  those  moral  and 
political  influences  which  sway  or  regulate  the  actions  of  man- 
kind. To  develope  the  motives  of  action  in  such  a  man, — 
to  endeavour,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  connect,  in 
every  instance  of  his  restless,  turbulent,  and  busy  life,  his 
public  conduct  with  the  real  motive,  whether  latent  or 
obvious,  from  whence  it  flowed,  and  from  which  it  must 
receive  its  indelible  stamp  of  character  in  the  impartial 
judgment  of  posterity,  cannot  fail  to  be  an  interesting  sub- 
ject, as  it  unquestionably  is  a  legitimate  object,  of  historical 
research  *. 

By  his  brilliant  successful  achievements  in  Gaul  f ,  Ceesar 
had  done  enough  to  satisfy  his  country's  proudest  expecta- 
tions,— his  own  fondest  dreams  of  conquest  and  of  glory. 
An  immense  extent  of  fertile  territory — millions  of  new 
subjects — the  boundaries  of  the  empire  extended  to  the 
Rhine,  and  the  great  Western  ocean, — these  were 
the  rich  NATIONAL  fruits  of  four  successive  campaigns 
in  Gaul. 

Results  so  glorious,  and  (whether  really  beneficial  to  his 
country  or  not)  so  gratifying  to  Roman  pride  and  ambition, 
might  almost  seem  to  justify  the  unprecedented  relaxation 
of  the  established  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  which  had 
taken  place  in  his  favour  |. 

•  See  Note  F.  f  See  Note  G.  ♦  See  Note  H. 
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These  splendid  accessions  to  the  territorial  extent  and  to 
the  military  glory,  if  not  to  the  real  prosperity,  of  the  Re- 
public, were  not  without  their  attendant  acquisitions,  no  less 
splendid,  and  equally  substantial  to  the  hero  himself — 
enormous  wealth,  with  large  accessions  to  his  military  fame 
and,  what  he  more  highly  prized,  to  his  poUtical  power  and 
influence  amongst  his  countrymen — these  were  the  rich 
PERSONAL  acquisitions  of  Caesar ;  and  they  were  enough  in 
moderation  and  in  reason. 

But  like  the  Gothic  *  and  the  Gallic  f  heroes  of  more 
modern  times,  Ceesar  "  thought  nothing  gained  till  nought 
remained."  For  scarcely  yet  can  he  be  said  to  have  achieved 
the  conquest  of  Gaul,  ere  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  the 
invasion  of  Britain.  Its  lofty  chalk-white  cliffs,  in  distant 
view,  presented  to  his  ardent  imagination  still  another  field 
for  glory.  By  thus  heaping  conquest  in  rapid  succession 
upon  conquest,  he  would  add  fresh  laurels  to  his  Gallic 
wreaths,  and  still  another  province  to  the  Roman  J  empire. 
The  bait  was  too  glittering,  the  temptation  was  too  strong  to 
be  resisted  §. 

By  his  celebrated  passage  across  the  Rhine,  over  a 
bridge  constructed  in  ten  days,  Ceesar  had  recently  accom- 
plished, without  fighting  a  battle,  all  the  objects  of  his 
expedition  against  the   Germans.     His  access  into  their 

•  See  Note  I.  f  See  Note  K.         {  See  Note  L.  §  See  Note  M. 
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country  had  been  effected  by  an  operation  to  them  altoge- 
ther novel  and  extraordinary  ;  and,  from  the  rapidity  of  its 
execution,  so  easy  apparently  of  repetition,  as  at  once,  and 
for  ever,  to  have  deprived  them  of  the  fancied  security  of 
their  natural  barrier.  The  lasting  impressions  of  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  which  this  operation  excited  amongst  the 
barbarous  nations  of  Germany,  were  productive  to  Ceesdr 
of  all  the  beneficial  consequences  of  a  decisive,  and  a  blood- 
less, victory.  They  afforded,  for  a  time  at  least,  complete 
protection  to  the  German  frontier  of  his  new  province,  and 
left  him  therefore  at  liberty  to  turn  bis  attention  to  other 
objects  *. 

Various  are  the  motives  which  history  has  imputed  to 
C<Bsar  for  his  invasion  of  Britain. 

It  was  not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  of  life  that 
CoBsar  BEGAN  to  acquire  great  distinction  as  a  soldier.  He 
then  reflected,  in  all  the  bitterness  of  unavailing  regret,  that 
the  Macedonian  Hero  had  conquered  worlds,  and  closed 
his  scene  of  glory,  ere  he  had  yet  attained  to  that  period  of 
life,  at  which  Caesar  was  only  about  to  enter  on  his  military 
career  f .  From  that  moment  an  insatiable  thirst  of  military 
glory,  a  restless  ambition  to  extend  his  fame,  became  pro- 
minent features  in  his  character.     To  the  impulse  of  these 

*  See  Note  N.  t  See  Note  O. 
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powerful  incitements,  many  historians,  antient  and  modern, 
have  ascribed  the  invasion  of  Britain. 

Not  content,  says  Velleius  Paterculus,  with  having  per- 
formed prodigies  in  Gaul,  which  it  would  require  volumes 
to  detail — not  content  with  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired 
by  many  splendid  victories,  by  hosts  of  enemies  slain,  and 
thousands  made  captive — he  even  transported  his  army  into 
Britain,  seeking  to  add,  as  it  were,  another  world  to  the 
Roman  empire  and  his  own*.  The  success  which  had 
attended  his  expedition  across  the  Rhine  having  left  him 
nothing,  says  Florus,  to  subdue  by  land  or  water,  he  sur- 
veyed the  ocean,  and,  as  if  the  Roman  world  "  was  all  too 
little  for  his  vast  ambition,"  he  meditated  the  conquest  of 
another f. 

Some  of  his  countrymen  have  imputed  to  CcBsar  the  more 
unworthy  motive  of  enriching  himself  with  the  pearls  and 
other  valuable  spoils  with  which  Britain  was  supposed  to 
abound  J. 

Others,  disclaiming  for  Ceesar  any  fixed  design  of  absolute 
conquest,  have  considered  his  two  expeditions  into  Britain 
as  objects  subservient  merely  to  his  deep-laid  schemes  for 

*  VeU.  Pat.  lib.  ii.  cap.  46. 

f  Omnibus  terra  marique  captis,  respexit  occanum,  et  quasi  hie  Romamis 
orbis  non  sufficiret,  aterura  cogitavit.    Flonis,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 
X  See  Note  P. 
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subverting  the  liberties  of  his  country.  The  Gallic  war 
was  nearly  brought  to  a  close  before  the  extended  term  of 
his  government  was  expired,  and  before  his  political  designs 
were  ftiUy  ripe  for  execution.  Some  pretext  therefore  was 
necessary  for  keeping  his  army  on  foot; — a  plausible  pretext 
could  only  be  found  by  their  employment  in  some  enter- 
prise ; — and  no  enterprise  could  be  better  calculated  for  the 
attainment  of  Ceesar's  ulterior  objects  of  political  ambition 
than  the  invasion  of  Britain,  which  promised  fair  to  main- 
tain and  to  increase  his  military  fame — to  keep  alive  and  to 
improve  his  political  influence  at  Rome — to  strengthen  the 
warm  feelings  of  attachment  in  his  soldiers  to  his  own 
person,  and  thereby  to  weaken  the  ties  of  duty  which 
bound  them  to  their  country*. 

Justice  to  Ceesar  requires  that  the  motives  which  he  not 
only  publicly  avowed  to  his  contemporaries,  but  has  himself 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  posterity,  should  not  be  with- 
held, and  that  they  should  be  impartially  considered. 
"  He  had  been  informed  that  in  almost  all  his  wars  in  Gaul 
the  enemy  had  derived  considerable  succours  from  Britain. 
■  He  determined  therefore  to  pass  over  into  that  island  \ ; 
and  although  the  late  season  of  the  year  might  not  permit 
him  to  prosecute  the  war  there,  yet  he  thought  he  should 
derive  considerable  advantage  by  visiting  the  island — by 
ascertaining  the  description  of  its  people — their  state  and 

•  See  Burke's  Abridgment  of  English  History.  f  See  Note  Q. 
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condition — and  by  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  its  ports,  and 
the  means  of  access  to  it ; — circumstances  of  which  the 
Gauls,  with  the  exception  of  their  merchants  (almost  its 
only  visitants),  were  utterly  ignorant,  and  even  the  latter 
were  only  acquainted  with  the  maritime  parts  of  it,  and 
those  immediately  opposite  to  Gaul  *. 

National  policy  and  his  public  duty,  no  less  than  his  own 
personal  and  private  interests,  called  upon  Ccesar  to  provide, 
by  every  precautionary  measure  within  his  power,  for  the 
peace  and  future  security  of  his  recent  Gallic  conquests. 
His  first  and  most  obvious  means  would  undoubtedly  be  to 
extinguish  in  the  breasts  of  the  Gauls  every  expectation  or 
hope  of  receiving  the  accustomed  succours  from  Britain. 
By  chastising  the  Britons  for  having  aflForded  aid  to  their 
Gallic  neighbours  and  aUies — by  making  them  feel  and 
dread  the  weight  of  the  Roman  displeasure,  Ccesar  would 
provide  the  most  effectual  security  against  their  further 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  Gaul. 

If  there  were  objects  of  a  rational,  and,  according  to  the 
usages  of  nations,  a  justifiable  policy,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Ccesar  was  placed,  let  them  have  their  due 
weight  in  the  scale ;  let  them  share  at  least  with  ambition  of 
fame — with  cupidity  of  riches — and  with  lust  of  political 
power  (the  other  motives  imputed  to  him),  the  praise  or  the 

•  Lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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blame,  the  applause  or  the  censure,  which  may  belong  to 
the  conduct  which  probably  they,  every  one  of  them,  in  a 
greater  or  a  less  degree,  contributed  to  influence. 

In  ambition  of  a  soldier's  fame — in  a  thirst  of  miUtary 
glory — it  must  be  admitted  that  CcBsar  has  never  been 
exceeded  by  any  hero  of  antient  or  of  modern  times.  His 
justification,  or  apology,  however  (if  either  be  required),  may 
be  found  in  the  remark  of  a  late  eloquent  historian,  in  regard 
to  the  same  splendid  failing  in  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
of  his  successors  on  the  throne  of  the  Ccesars.  Trajan  also 
was  Eimbitious  of  fame,  and  "  as  long  as  mankind,"  says 
Mr.  Gibbon,  "  shall  continue  to  bestow  more  liberal  ap- 
plause on  their  destroyers  than  their  benefactors,  the  thirst 
of  military  glory  will  ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted 
characters." 

That  Ceesar  participated  in  the  general  expectation  of 
finding  considerable  spoils  in  Britain  there  can  be  little 
doubt*.  He  had  the  greatest  interest  of  any  man  living  in 
that  expectation  being  realized.  It  is  therefore  not  impro- 
bable that  it  might  have  had  a  considerable  influence  upon 
his  determinations.  But  if  Ceesar  coveted  the  spoils  with 
which  Britain  was  supposed  to  abound,  it  was  not  for  the 
love  of  RICHES  that  he  sought  them,  or  to  gratify  a  sordid 
passion  of  avarice — that  most  inexplicable  of  all  the  passions, 

•  See  Note  P. 
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which,  no  doubt,  for  the  wisest,  however  to  us  unfathomable, 
purposes,  has  been  implanted  in  the  human  breast ;  which 
seeks  its  only  gratification  in  the  non-enjoyment  of  that 
which  it  possesses — in  the  eager,  anxious,  unceasing,  never 
wearied,  soul-absorbing  contemplation  of  the  perpetual 
accumulation  of  a  thing  which  has  no  value,  but  in  its  use ; 
still  doomed,  however,  by  its  possessor  never  to  be  used. 
CfBsar's  mighty  and  aspiring  soul  had  no  place  for  the 
admission  of  any  passion  so  base  and  grovelling.  He 
coveted  riches  only  as  they  afforded  him  the  means  of 
attainment  of  political  power  ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that 
darling  object  he  was  extravagant,  even  beyond  profusion, 
in  the  use,  or  rather  the  abuse  of  them. 

Ccesars  inordinate  lust  of  political  power,  which 
impelled  him,  through  torrents  of  Roman  blood,  to  seek  its 
attainment  at  the  expense  of  the  liberties  of  his  country, 
will  not  admit  of  any  apology,  nor  can  the  ultimate  sacrifice 
of  his  own  life  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  atonement. 

Whatever  were  his  motives,  no  sooner  was  his  determina- 
tion formed  than  Ccesar  assembled  the  merchants  from  all 
parts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them  information  as 
\o  "the  extent  of  the  island, — the  numbers,  power,  and 
character  of  the  different  nations  by  which  it  was  peopled — 
tlieir  proficiency  in  the  art  of  war — their  laws,  manners,  and 
customs — and  which  of  their  harbours  was  the  best  adapted 
Vol.  it.  F 
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for  the  reception  of  a  considerable  fleet  of  vessels  of  the 
larger  class*.  And  he  would  wish  us  to  believe  that  in 
these  endeavours  to  obtain  such  information  he  wholly 
failed  f. 

An  implicit  credence  in  any  narration  of  events  lonor  past, 
of  which  the  principal  actor  in  them  is  the  only  historian, 
should  ever  be  conceded  with  extreme  caution.  Ccesar  is 
the  sole  still  extant  contemporaneous  historian  of  his  own 
exploits  in  Britain — the  only  still  surviving  herald  of  his 
own  fame.  Every  other  contemporaneous  history  of  his  inva- 
sion of  Britain  (if  any  such  there  were)  has  long  since 
been  lost  in  the  wreck  of  time.  There  are  therefore  no  other 
existing  tests  by  which  the  fidelity  of  Ceesar,  as  an  historian, 
can  be  tried  than  those  of  scrupulous  caution  in  the  study  of 
Ceesar  himself,  and  the  internal  evidences  which  his  own 
history  affords.  He  must  be  regarded  with  a  double  mea- 
sure of  suspicion  wherever  his  ambition,  his  interests,  or  his 
fame  were  more  peculiarly  involved  in  the  events  which  he 
records. 

An  inconsistency  occurs  in  the  very  outset  of  his  narrative 
too  obvious  to  escape  notice.  The  ignorance  which,  in  the 
passage  above  quoted,  Ceesar  imputes  to  the  Gauls,  in 
regard  to  the  state  and  condition  of  Britain,  is  utterly  irre- 
concileable  with  his  own  statement  as  to  the  information 
•  Lib.  iv.  c.  20.  t  See  Note  R. 
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which,  elsewhere  he  tells  us,  he  received  from  the  Rhemi, 
that  Divitiams,  king  of  the  Suessiones  in  Gaul,  had 
obtained  the  sovereignty  over  a  considerable  part  of  Bri- 
tain *.  It  is  equally  irreconcileable  with  those  circum- 
stances to  which  he  expressly  assigns  his  own  motives  for  the 
invasion  of  Britain  ;  namely,  the  aid  so  often  afforded  by 
the  Britons  to  the  Gauls  in  his  wars  with  the  latter 
people  f .  Neither  the  sovereignty  of  Divitiams,  nor  the 
aid  which  the  Gauls  received,  could  have  been  acquired 
without  frequent  and  intimate  communications  between  the 
people  of  the  two  countries.  The  assertion  of  this  ignorance 
is  equally  irreconcileable  with  the  practice,  which,  as  he 
afterwards  informs  us,  prevailed  in  Gaul,  of  sending  their 
youth  into  Britain  for  the  purpose  of  initiation  in  the 
mysteries  of  Druidism  J ;  and  no  less  so  with  his  statement 
as  to  the  great  authority  and  influence  which  had  been 
acquired  in  Britain  by  his  friend  Comius  §,  whom  he  had 
himself  made  king  of  the  Attrebatii  in  Gaul,  and  in 
whose  wisdom,  courage,  and  fidelity  he  greatly  confided. 
The  deep  learning  and  abstruse  mysteries  of  the  Druids 
must  in  all  probability  have  required  years  of  initiation^  and 
a  correspondent  length  of  residence  in  Britain  ||.  Is  it 
possible  to  conceive  that  these  Gallic  disciples  of  Druidism 
should,  during  that  period,  have  been  wholly  unobservant 
of  the  state  and  condition,  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 

*  lib.  ii.  c.  4.  t  See  Note  S.      J  Lib.  vi.  c.  13.  §  Lib.  iv.  c.  21. 

II  Annos  non  uUi  vicenos  in  discipUna  peimanent,  lib.  vi.  c.  14. 
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people  with  whom  they  had  been  domiciliated  for  so  long;  a 
period,  and  over  whom  their  preceptors  had  an  unbounded 
authority  and  influence  ;  or  that  they  should  have  made  no 
communication  of  their  observations  to  their  countrymen  on 
tiieir  return  to  Gaul.  Personal  authority  and  influence, 
such  as  Ceesar  ascribes  to  Comius,  are  not  to  be  acquired 
over  a  people  by  a  foreigner,  but  through  the  medium  of 
long  and  frequent  intercourse  with  them.  That  intercourse, 
therefore,  Comius  must  have  had,  and  it  must  have  led  him 
to  an  intimate  and  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  points  of 
information  which  Ceesar  required,  and  which  he  was  at 
hand  to  afford.  But,  in  truth,  this  delusion  would  give  to 
Ceesar  s  exploit  the  semblance  and  character  of  greater 
Iwldness,  and  more  heroic  enterprise,  than  if  he  had  pos- 
sessed a  previous  accurate  knowledge  of  this  new,  this 
unknown  world,  which  he  was  ambitious  to  add  "  to  the 
Roman  empire  and  his  own ;"  and  in  the  gratification  of  his 
vanity,  in  his  eagerness  for  the  acquisition  of  glory,  he 
became  blind  to  the  inconsistencies  into  which  these  irresis- 
tible propensities  led  him  *. 

We  might  more  easily  credit  the  reluctance  than  the 
viability  of  the  Gauls,  to  communicate  the  inibrmation 
which  Ceesar  was  anxious  to  obtain  f .  Some  of  the  points 
of  his  inquiry  could  not  but  be  known  to  the  merchants  who 
traded  with  the  Britons,  and  who  no  doubt  imparted  to 
•See Note  T.  f  Lil>- "■  c.  21. 
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them   his  designs  as   soon  as  the  conference  which   must 
necessarily  have  led  to  their  disclosure  was  at  an  end. 

These  inconsistencies  would  almost  seem  to  justify  the 
severity  of  criticism  with  which  the  commentaries  of  Ccesar 
have  been  treated  by  an  eminent  soldier,  as  well  as  scholar, 
of  his  own  age  and  country,  whose  literary  works  have 
perished,  but  whose  criticism  has  been  transmitted  down  to 
us  through  a  second  hand  *. 

But  before  he  dashed  into  so  hazardous,  so  perilous  an 
enterprise,  "  priusquam  Periculum  faceret,"  Casar 
deemed  it  prudent  to  despatch  C.  Voluseims,  in  a  galley, 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  the  hope,  of  procuring  that  infor- 
mation which  he  would  wish  us  to  believe  his  other 
endeavours  had  failed  to  obtain,  and  with  instructions  to 
return  the  moment  this  object  was  attained  f ,  and  he 
marched  himself  with  his  army  into  the  territory  of  the 
MoKiNi,  from  whence  was  the  shortest  passage  into  Bri- 
tain, and  whither  he  had  ordered  all  his  vessels  from  the 
neighbouring  coasts,  and  the  fleet  which  in  the  preceding 
year  he  had  employed  in  the  war  with  the  Veneti,  to 
assemble  J  ;  and  there  he  remained  for  some  time  employ- 
ing himself  in  the  equipment  of  his  fleet  §. 

•  See  Note  U.  t  Lib.  iv.  c.  2 1 .    See  Note  V.  J  U.  ib. 

5  Lib.  iv.  c.  22. 
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His  fleet  at  this  port  of  embarkation  consisted  of  eighty- 
transports,  or  "NAVES  ONERARiiE"  (which  Were  deemed 
suflScient  for  the  conveyance  of  the  infantry  of  two  legions), 
besides  his  galleys,  or  "  naves  long^,"  which  latter  he 
placed  under  the  command  of  his  Quaestor,  Lieutenants, 
and  OflScers  of  cavalry ;  and  at  another  port,  about  eight 
miles  distant,  were  eighteen  transports,  which  he  had 
allotted  for  the  conveyance  of  his  cavalry,  but  which  were 
prevented  from  joining  the  armament  by  adverse  winds. 

Whilst  Ceesar  was  thus  engaged  in  preparations  for  his 
expedition,  ambassadors  came  to  him  from  several  of  the 
British  states  (who  had  received  an  intimation  of  his 
designs  from  the  Gallic  merchants  who  traded  with  them) 
with  professions  of  submission  to  the  Roman  authorities, 
and  with  the  offer  of  hostages  as  a  pledge  and  security  for 
the  sincerity  and  faithful  observance  of  them.  Ceesar  re- 
ceived them  favourably,  and,  after  an  exhortation  to  them 
to  continue  in  the  same  friendly  disposition,  he  sent  them 
back  to  their  own  country,  accompanied  by  his  friend 
Comius,  who  was  instructed  to  visit  as  many  of  the  British 
states  as  he  was  able,  and  to  exert  the  influence  which  he 
possessed  in  persuading  them  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Roman  people,  and  to  communicate  to  them  Ceesar's 
intention  of  paying  them  an  early  visit  in  person.  But 
neither  the  former  influence  of  Comius  with  the  Britons 
(if  it  ever  existed),  nor  the  high  commission  with  which  he 
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was  charged  by  the  Roman  General,  could  avail  to  procure 
for  him  a  favourable  reception  amongst  them,  or  even  to 
protect  him  from  the  effects  of  their  just  indignation.  As 
soon  as  the  purpose  of  his  mission  was  disclosed,  he  had 
scarcely  landed  before  they  laid  violent  hands  upon  him, 
and  put  him  in  chains  *. 

Cuius  Volusenus,  having  taken  a  survey  of  the  British 
coast,  returned  on  the  fifth  day,  with  such  partial  infor- 
mation as  a  man  who  was  afraid  to  quit  his  ship,  and  to 
trust  himself  in  the  power  of  the  barbarians,  may  be 
supposed  to  have  procured,  and  communicated  his  dis- 
coveries, such  as  they  were,  to  CcBsar  f . 

CcBsars  preparations  were  now  complete,  and  his  infor- 
mation, however  scanty,  was  all  that  the  circumstances 
would  enable  him  to  obtain.  But  a  prudent  general,  in 
providing  the  means  necessary  for  ensuring  victory,  will 
never  neglect  the  precautions  proper  for  securing,  in  case  of 
adverse  fortune,  a  retreat.  Such  precautions  in  Ctesar's 
situation  were  peculiarly  necessary,  and  he  was  not  de- 
ficient in  so  essential  a  feature  in  the  duties  of  a  military 
commander. 

Although  the  principal  states  amongst  the  Morini  had 
recently  promised  unconditional  submission  to  the  Roman 

•  Lib.  It.  c.  27.  f  L'b-  >v.  c.  21. 
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authority,  Ccesar  exacted  from  them  (as  a  pledge  and 
security  for  their  fidelity  to  their  engagements  during  hin 
absence)*  a  considerable  number  of  hostages,  whom  he 
carried  with  him  into  Britain,  and  he  left  a  sufficient 
garrison  under  the  command  of  Publius  Sulpicius  Rufus 
with  orders  to  maintain  the  possession  of  the  port  of  his 
embarkation.  The  rest  of  his  army  was  sent  against  the 
Menapians,  and  such  of  the  cantons  of  the  MoBiNi  as 
had  not  yet  submitted  to  bim. 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  August,  in  the  55th  year 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  the  wind 
becoming  fair,  Ccesar  embarked  with  the  regular  Infantry 
of  the  7th  and  10th  Legions,  consisting  of  about  twelve 
thousand  men  f ,  weighed  anchor  about  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  J,  and,  to  use  the  glowing  language  of  his  pane- 
gyrists, "  launched  forth  into  the  western  ocean,  (till  then 
by  any  Roman  navy  an  unattempted  navigation,) — Bri- 
tanniamque  oceanum  trajecit  idem  nunquam  tentatum 
antea  §, — to  spread  the  glory  and  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
name  and  arms,  and  to  extend  the  limits  of  their  gigantic 
empire  beyond  the  confines  of  the  known  world  ||." 

Ctemr  had  ordered  his  cavalry  to  embark  at  the  other 
port  at  which  they  were  stationed,  and  to  follow  him  ;  but 

•  Lib.  iv.  c.  22.  t  See  Note  \V.  ♦  Lib.  iv.  c.  23. 

^  App-an  de  Bell.  Avel.  lib.  ii.  c.  151).  ||  See  Note  X. 
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these  orders  being  tardily  executed,  he  pushed  forwards,  and 
with  the  leading  ships  of  his  division  he  made  the  British 
coast  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  *,  at  a  point  which 
did  not  present  a  favourable  opportunity  for  effecting  a. 
disembarkation.  The  cliflFs  were  steep  and  lofty, — they 
immediately  overhung  the  sea,  and  the  numerous  bodies  of 
armed  Britons,  which  were  assembled  on  their  summits, 
might,  with  their  missile  weapons,  have  annoyed,  with 
considerable  eflfect,  if  not  successfully  opposed  the  invading 
army  on  it.s  landing.  Ccesar  therefore  came  to  an  anchor, 
and  awaited  until  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  junction 
of  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  In  the  mean  time  he  assembled 
his  Lieutenants  and  military  Tribunes — communicated  to 
them  his  plans,  and  particularly  enjoined  them  to  execute 
every  order  upon  the  signal  given,  with  that  celerity  and 
promptitude  which  is  required  by  every  rule  of  military 
discipline,  but  which  is  infinitely  more  important  in  naval 
operations,  in  which  the  result  of  every  movement  is  ren- 
dered so  uncertain  by  its  dependence  upon  those  fickle  and 
ever-changing  elements,  the  winds  and  waves  :  he  then 
dismissed  them,  again  weighed  anchor,  and  having  coasted, 
with  a  fair  wind  and  tide,  for  about  eight  miles  further,  he 
brought  up  his  fleet  opposite  to  a  plain  and  open  shore  f . 

The  Britons,  perceiving  his  design,  sent  forward  their 

*  See  Note  Y. 
f  "  Aperto  ac  piano  littore."    See  Note  Z. 
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cavalry  and  chariots*,  which  they  were  accustomed  to  use 
in  battle,  and  followed  with  their  whole  force  to  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  Romans.  The  difficulties  with  which  the 
latter  had  to  contend  were  of  a  very  formidable  description. 
The  transports,  from  their  great  draught  of  water,  were 
compelled  to  remain  in  the  deep  sea,  and  the  soldiers, 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  ground  under  their  feet,  and 
with  their  hands  full,  and  encumbered  with  a  weight  of 
armour,  were  to  leap  from  their  ships,  and  in  the  water  to 
commence  the  combat  with  an  enemy  who,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  make  their  election 
either  to  fight  on  the  dry  land,  or  a  little  advanced  in  the 
water, — who  had  the  free  and  unrestrained  use  of  their 
limbs,  and  who,  from  their  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  to  combat,  were  enabled  with  confidence 
to  assail  the  Romans  not  only  with  their  darts,  but  by 
charging  them  with  their  cavalry.  To  this  species  of  am- 
phibious warfare  the  invading  army  was  wholly  unaccus- 
tomed,— terror  seized  them ;  and  those  veteran  legions  of 
Rome,  whose  eager,  yet  firm  and  intrepid  valour  had  so 
often  and  so  recently  been  tried  and  proved  under  the 
auspices  of  their  great  commander  in  the  plains  of  Gaul, 
shrunk  back  appalled  and  dismayed  by  the  novelty  and 
apparent  magnitude  of  the  obstacles  which  they  had  to 
overcome. 

*  See  Note  A.  1. 
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Ccesnr  no  sooner  perceived  the  reluctance  of  the  Romans 
to  quit  their  ships,  than  he  ordered  his  galleys  (a  species  of 
vessel  to  which  the  barbarians  were  less  accustomed,  and 
which  could  be  moved  with  greater  ease  and  celerity  in  the 
water)  to  advance  a  little  distance  from  the  transports,  and 
by  attacking  the  Britons  on  their  open  and  unprotected 
flank  with  the  engines,  arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons,  to 
compel  them  to  retire*.  This  judicious  movement  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect.  The  Britons,  struck  with  the 
figures  of  the  galleys,  the  motion  of  their  oars,  and  the  novel 
and  formidable  operation  of  their  engines,  halted  and  soon 
began  to  give  way.  But  even  this  advantage  could  not 
stimulate  the  Romans  to  throw  aside  the  terror  with  which 
the  depth  of  the  water  had  inspired  them;  they  hesitated 
still,  and  Ccesar  and  his  veteran  legions  might  have 
returned  discomfited  and  dishonoured  to  the  shores  of 
Gaul,  if  an  act  of  desperate  valour  in  one  individual  had 
not,  by  the  influence  of  its  example,  rescued  the  Roman 
name  and  arms  from  so  dire  and  indelible  a  reproach.  The 
standard-bearer  of  the  10th  Legion,  having  invoked  the 
gods  that  this  act  of  apparent  self-devotion  might  turn  out 
for  the  honour  and  success  of  his  legion,  plunged  into  the 
sea,  and  loudly  calling  upon  his  comrades  to  follow  his 
example  unless  they  would  wish  to  betray  their  eagle  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  exclaiming  that  for  his  part 
he  was  resolved  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  Commonwealth 

*  Lib.  iv.  c.  25. 
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and  his  General,  advanced  with  his  standard  towards  the 
enemy.  One  universal  sentiment,  pervading  all  nations 
throughout  all  ages,  has  identified  the  honour  of  a  soldier 
with  the  preservation  of  the  banners  under  which  he 
combats.  This  sentiment  was  cherished  with  a  peculiar 
devotion  by  the  Roman  people.  The  loss  of  a  Roman 
standard  in  battle  could  alone  be  atoned — the  honour 
of  a  Rohan  soldier  could  alone  be  redeemed — by  death, 
however  unavailing  in  its  defence  * : — the  prospect  of  such 
a  dbhonour — the  example  of  their  gallant  comrade — the 
imminent  danger  to  which  they  saw  him  exposed  by 
this  act  of .  extraordinary  heroism  and  self-devotion — and 
by  their  ungenerous  abandonment  of  him  to  his  fate — the 
stings  of  shame  and  self-reproach — all  conspired  at  once  to 
reanimate  the  Romans  with  their  wonted  courage.  The 
soldiers  of  Ceesars  own  ship  first  followed  to  protect  their 
standard  and  its  bearer;  the  impulse  became  general,  and 
the  whole  army  plunged  into  the  sea  and  rushed  forward 
towards  the  enemy. 

Unless  Ceesar  exaggerates  the  valour  of  his  opponents  for 
the  purpose  of  enhancing  the  merit  of  his  own  success,  the 
battle  was  maintained  with  an  obstinacy  and  perseverance 
not  less  creditable  to  the  barbarians  than  to  their  highly 
civilized  invaders  |.     It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that 

*  S«cNoteB.  1. 
+  "  Pugnatum  e»t  ab  utrisqtie  acriter."    Lib.  iv.  c.  20. 
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the  circumstances  of  disadvantage  under  which  the  Romans 
laboured,  rendered  their  superior  discipline  and  tactics  of 
little  avail,  and  gave  a  fuller  scope  to  the  natural  and  im- 
petuous, but  less  disciplined  courage  of  the  Britons.  The 
battle  assumed  the  character  more  of  individual  conflict 
between  man  and  man,  than  of  regularly  organized  oppos- 
ing bodies,  and  the  combatants  were  thereby  placed  upon 
a  footing  of  greater  equality ;  the  Romans,  leaping  promis- 
cuously from  their  ships,  were  imable  to  gain  either  a  firm 
footing,  or  to  form  themselves  in  regular  order  around  their 
respective  standards,  -each  man  joined  the  first  ensign  he 
met,  and  thus  they  were  thrown  into  great  confusion.  The 
Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
depth  of  the  water ;  and  whenever  they  observed  from  the 
shore  any  of  the  Romans,  singly  or  in  small  numbers, 
advancing  from  their  ships,  they  charged  them  with  their 
cavalry,  or  surrounded  them  with  superior  numbers,  whilst 
others  attacking  them  in  flank  annoyed  them  with  their 
missile  weapons.  Ccesar  here  displayed  those  resources  of 
mind,  and  that  promptitude  of  action,  which  characterize 
the  able  general.  He  ordered  the  boats  and  other  light 
vessels  of  the  fleet  to  be  manned  with  soldiers,  and  where- 
ever  he  saw  the  Romans  hard  pressed  he  sent  them  succour. 
The  foremost  ranks  being  thus  enabled  to  gain  the  dry 
land  the  whole  army  followed,  and  charging  the  Britons 
with  vigoiu-  they  put  them  to  flight.  As  Ceesar  had  not 
any  cavalry,  and  as  the  British  force  consisted  principally 
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of  cavalry  and  chariots,  he  was  prevented  from  following  up 
his  victory*.  "This  alone  was  wanting,"  says  the  hero 
himself,  "  to  have  ranked  this  achievement  with  the  former 
happy  foi-tunes  of  Ccesar  f ." 

Although  few  of  the  Britons  were  slain,  yet  impressed 
with  the  fame  which  had  reached  them  of  the  Roman 
exploits  in  Gaul,  and  struck  with  the  boldness  of  their 
enterprise  in  crossing  the  ocean,  and  with  its  successful 
result,  they  made  no  attempt  to  rally  their  scattered  forces, 
or  to  continue  the  now  unequal  contest  J.  No  sooner  had 
they  paused  from  their  flight,  than  they  liberated  Comius, 
the  Attrebatian,  and  permitted  him  to  return  with  the 
ambassadors  whom  they  sent  to  Ccesar  to  sue  for  peace, 
to  oifer  hostages,  and  to  promise  an  unqualified  submission 
to  his  will  §.  They  selected  for  this  embassy  certain  of 
the  MoRiNi  j|,  who  were  living  in  friendship  with  them,  and 
who  excused  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Comius  (a  step 
of  all  others  most  calculated  to  irritate  Casar)  as  an 
intemperate  act  of  the  multitude  who  knew  no  better^. 

Ccpsar  having  severely  chid  the  Britons  for  their  conduct 

*  III.  ib.;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  51. 

t  "  Hoc  unam  ad  pristinam  fottunam  Cssari  defuit."     Lib.  iv.  c.  26. 

I  Diun.  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  51.  J  Caesar,  lib.  iv.  c.  27. 

II  Ctrsar  does  not  inform  us  who  these  ambassadors  were,  but  we  learu  from 
ihiiii.  Cauiva  tliat  they  were  certain  of  the  MouiNitheo  resident  in  Britain. 
Dion.  Cuss.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  51. 

^Cae»ar,  lib.  iv.  c.  27. 
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in  first  sending  ambassadors  tx)  him  in  Gaul  to  sue  for  peace, 
and  then,  without  reason,  thus  hostilely  opposing  him,  gra- 
ciously forgave  them,  and  demanded  hostages,  a  part  of 
whom  were  immediately  delivered,  and  the  rest,  who  re- 
sided at  a  distance,  were  promised  in  a  few  days.  The 
British  chiefs  disbanded  their  army,  with  injunctions  to 
return  to  their  homes,  and  resorted  to  the  Roman  camp 
for  the  purpose  of  engaging  for  themselves,  and  the 
respective  states  to  which  they  belonged,  the  favour  and 
protection  of  CcBsar  *. 

Thus  had  Ceesar  gained  a  hard-fought  victory,  and  its 
first  and  best  attendant  fruits — a  peace  at  the  humble 
solicitation  of  the  vanquished,  upon  terms  dictated  by  the 
victors  within  four  days  after  his  arrival  in  Britain  f . 
But  this  early  success  was  followed  by  a  train  of  mis- 
fortunes so  disastrous,  and  of  such  a  description  as  might 
well  have  justified  a  superstitious  Roman  in  the  belief, 
either  that  the  Britons  were  the  favoured  of  Heaven,  or 
that  from  some  cause  unknown  the  immortal  gods  had 
frowned  up<m  this  enterprise. 

What  the  circumstances  were  which  could  have  detained 
the  cavalry  so  long  as  four  days  after  CcBsar  had  himself 
sailed  are  not  explained  to  us.  They  then  put  to  sea, 
however,   with  a   gentle   breeze,  and   had  so   nearly  ap- 

*  See  Note  C.  1.  f  Caes.  lib.  iv.  c.  28. 
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l)roached  the  British  coast  as  to  be  clearly  discernible 
(i-om  the  Roman  camp,  when  they  were  assailed  by  a 
sudden  and  violent  tempest.  Some  of  them  succeeded  in 
regaining  the  port  from  whence  they  had  sailed,  but  others 
were  driven  to  the  westward  far  down  the  British  Channel, 
and  were  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost.  They  came 
to  an  anchor,  but  the  sea  ran  so  high  as  nearly  to  fill  them 
with  water,  and  they  were  again  compelled  to  weigh  anchor 
in  the  night,  and  to  stretch  over  to  the  coast  of  Gaul. 

This  was  a  great  disaster  to  CcBsar,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  he  was  placed,  but  a  greater  misfortune 
was  yet  at  hand.  The  moon  being,  as  it  happened  on  this 
very  night,  at  the  full,  the  spring  tides  were  nearly  at  the 
highest.  With  this  natural  and  monthly-occurring  phe- 
nomenon CtBsar,  or  many  of  his  officers,  could  not  fail,  from 
experience,  to  have  been  familiarly  acquainted,  yet  he 
unblushingly  asserts  to  his  countrymen  that  it  was  wholly 
unknown  to  them  *.  The  assertion  of  such  a  falsehood  was 
necessary  to  excuse  his  own  neglect  in  not  having  taken 
those  precautions  which  might  have  prevented,  in  part  at 
least,  the  calamitous  consequences  which  attended  it. 
While  their  galleys,  which  had  been  drawn  up  on  the 
strand,  were  filled  with  the  rising  tide,  rendered  still  higher, 
and  more  destructive,  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  their 
transports,  which  lay  at  anchor,  were  exposed  to  all  the  fury 
*  Lib.  iv.  c.  29.     See  Note  D.  1. 
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of  the  storm  without  the  possibility  of  receiving  any  aid 
from  the  shore.  Several  of  them  were  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  those  which  weathered  the  gale  having  lost  their  cables, 
anchors,  and  tackling  of  every  description,  were  thereby 
rendered  wholly  useless  *.  The  morning  light  brought 
therefore  to  the  Romans,  instead  of  comfort,  only  conster- 
nation and  dismay.  Every  hope  of  their  return  to  Gaul 
seemed  to  be  extinguished,  and  famine  stared  them  in  the 
face ;  for  neither  had  they  any  other  vessels,  nor  any  ma- 
terials with  which  they  might  repair  those  which  had  been 
disabled.  And  as  it  had  ever  been  Ceesar's  intention  to 
winter  in  Gaul,  he  had  made  no  provision  of  corn  for  the 
subsistence  of  an  army  during  the  winter  in  Britain  f. 

Neither  these  misfortunes  nor  their  probable  consequences 
could  be  concealed  from  the  British  chiefs,  who  had 
repaired  to  the  Roman  camp  for  the  purpose  of  executing 
the  conditions  of  the  recent  treaty.  They  saw  the  Romans 
thus  at  once  deprived  of  their  cavalry  and  shipping,  and 
left  destitute  of  the  means  of  providing  for  their  future 
subsistence  J,  and  their  penetration  led  them  to  estimate  the 
inconsiderable  numbers  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  small- 
ness  of  its  camp,  which  occupied  a  less  than  ordinary  space 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  legions  having  disencumbered 
themselves  of  their  heavy  baggage  on  leaving  Gaul.  They 
held  secret  conferences,  which  led  to  a  determination  to 

•  Caes.  lib.  iv,  c.  29.  f  Caes.  lib.  iv.  c.  29.  +  Caes.  lib.  iv.  e.30. 
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seize  the  favourable  occasion  which  now  presented  itself  of 
renewing  the  war,  or,  as  Ccesar  terms  it,  of  breaking  out 
into  rebellion.  By  harassing  the  Roman  foraging  parties, 
and  intercepting  their  convoys  of  provisions  and  other  sup- 
plies, which  it  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  draw  from  the 
surrounding  country,  the  British  chiefs  hoped  to  protract 
the  war  till  the  winter,  and  they  contemplated  (with  a 
confidence  which  seems  well  warranted  by  the  circum- 
stances) that  by  a  victory,  rendered  more  easy  over  an 
enemy  thus  weakened  by  distress,  and  dispirited  by  mis- 
fortune, or  by  preventing  altogether  their  return,  they 
might  effectually  screen  themselves  from  any  future  moles- 
tation by  their  formidable  invaders.  One  by  one  they 
withdrew  themselves  from  the  Roman  camp,  and  re-imbo- 
died  the  troops  which  they  had  so  recently  disbanded  *. 

Although  CcBsar  was  unapprized  of  the  secret  councils 
of  the  British  chiefs,  yet  his  knowledge  of  human  nature 
had  led  him  to  see  in  his  own  misfortunes  sufficient  grounds 
to  anticipate  their  result;  and  these  anticipations  derived 
ample  confirmation  from  the  circumstance  of  the  non-arrival 
of  the  promised  hostages.  With  that  prudent  foresight 
which  formed  a  leading  feature  in  his  military  character, 
Casar  immediately  took  those  precautionary  measures 
which  his  critical  situation  required.  Corn  was  brought 
daily  into  the  camp  from  the  surrounding  country.  His 
•Ca!g.Ub.  iv.  c.  31.    See  Note  E.  1. 
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ships  which  had  been  the  most  disabled  were  broken  up, 
and  their  timber,  iron,  and  other  materials  applied  in  the 
repair  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet — and  his  friend  Comius  was 
despatched  to  Gaul  to  procure  from  thence  whatever  else 
might  be  required.  He  soon  returned,  bringing  with  him 
a  small  reinforcement  of  about  thirty  horse,  which  proved 
in  the  sequel  a  very  important  acquisition  to  the  Roman 
force  *. 

By  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  soldiers,  the  fleet, 
with  the  loss  of  twelve  ships  only,  was  soon  in  a  condition 
to  put  to  sea. 

As  soon  as  the  concerted  measures  of  the  Britons  were 
ripe  for  execution,  they  seized  the  first  favourable  occasion 
which  presented  itself,  of  carrying  the  prudent  system  of 
warfare  upon  which  they  had  decided  into  effect :  while  the 
7th  Legion,  wholly  unsuspicious  of  any  meditated  attack, 
were  engaged,  according  to  daily  custom,  in  foraging  for 
corn,  and  had  dispersed  themselves,  some  of  them  for  the 
purpose  of  reaping  it,  and  others  of  carrying  it  into  the 
camp,  the  sentinels  stationed  there  upon  guard  reported  to 
Ccesar  that  a  greater  cloud  of  dust  than  usual  was  observed 
in  the  direction  which  had  been  taken  by  that  legion  f. 
Suspecting  the  cause,  Ccesar  instantly  marched  with  the 
cohorts   which   were   upon   duty,    ordering   two   others   to 

•  Caa.  lib.  iv.  c.  35.  f  C»8.  lib.  iv.  c.  32. 
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supply  their  place,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  troops  should 
arm  and  follow  him  with  the  utmost  expedition.  He  had 
not  proceeded  far  when  he  perceived  the  7th  Legion 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  and  with  difficulty  maintaining 
an  unequal  contest  against  overwhelming  numbers. 

The  harvest  having  been  completely  gathered  in,  with  the 
exception  only  of  one  particular  spot,  the  Britons  justly 
concluded  that  the  Romans  would  forage  there;  they 
accordingly  stationed  themselves  during  the  night  in  the 
adjoining  woods,  where  they  remained  concealed  until  the 
7th  Legion  had  laid  down  their  arms  and  dispersed 
themselves  for  the  purpose  of  reaping,  when  suddenly 
darting  from  their  ambush,  they  made  a  furious  attack 
upon  the  Romans  thus  scattered  and  unprepared  for 
defence,  killed  several  of  them,  and  throwing  the  rest  into 
confusion,  surrounded  them  with  their  cavalry  and  chariots. 
From  Ctesar's  own  account  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not 
arrive  a  moment  before  his  presence,  and  the  reinforcement 
which  he  brought,  were  necessary  to  save  the  7th  Legion 
from  destruction.  His  approach,  however,  produced  an 
immediate  cessation  of  the  combat :  the  Britons  paused, 
and  the  Romans  began  to  recover  from  their  panic  *. 

Cmsar  having  thus  gained  his  immediate  object,  and  one 
indeed  to  him  of  vital  importance — no  less  than  the  pre- 

•  Caps.  lib.  iv.  c.  34. 
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servatiori  of  half  his  army, — and  the  Britons  astounded  at 
this  sudden  disappointment  of  their  sanguine  hopes  almost 
in  the  instant  of  their  expected  attainment,  neither  party 
felt  disposed  to  hazard  a  renewal  of  the  battle.  Ccesar 
remained  upon  the  field  of  action  so  long  only  as  might  be 
proper  to  relieve  his  retreat  from  the  character  either  of  an 
act  of  necessity,  or  as  consequential  upon  defeat,  and  then 
led  back  his  legions  to  the  camp. 

This  partial  success  of  the  Britons,  and  the  loss  which 
the  Romans  sustained  in  this  rencontre  (much  greater 
probably  than  CcBsar  is  disposed  to  allow),  appear  to  have 
inspirited  the  former  into  an  indiscreet  abandonment  of 
their  first  cautious,  and  only  prudent,  system  of  protracted 
warfare.  But  several  days  of  incessant  rain,  which  imme- 
diately succeeded  this  rencontre,  confined  the  Romans 
within  the  limits  of  their  intrenchment,  and  equally  pre- 
vented the  Britons  from  making  any  immediate  attack  (if 
such  they  had  meditated)  upon  the  Roman  camp.  They 
busily  employed  the  interval,  however,  in  exciting  their 
countrymen  to  arms — in  proclaiming  the  smallness  and  in- 
significance of  the  Roman  force— and  in  persuading  them 
that  the  favourable  moment  was  now  arrived,  when,  by  a 
vigorous  and  successful  attack  upon  the  Roman  camp,  they 
might  at  once  enrich  themselves  with  the  spoils,  and  for  ever 
free  their  country  from  any  similar  attempts  of  their  insolent 
invaders.     Having  thus  collected  a  great  force  of  infantry 
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and  cavalry,  the  Britons  continued  to  approach  the  Roman 
camp. 

CcBsar  did  not  wait  to  receive  their  attack  within  his 
intrenchments,  and  although,  from  former  experience,  he  was 
fully  aware  that  the  want  of  his  regular  cavalry  would 
prevent  him  from  reaping  all  the  fruits  of  decisive  victory, 
and  that  the  enemy,  though  beaten,  would  save  themselves 
by  flight,  yet  he  determined  to  profit  to  the  utmost  by  the 
small  reinforcement  of  cavalry  which  Camius  had  brought 
from  Gaul,  and  therefore  drew  out  his  legions  in  front  of 
his  camp  *. 

The  battle,  if  we  may  credit  Casars  description  of  it, 
was  of  short  duration.  In  the  conduct  of  war,  superiority 
in  science  and  discipline  has  ever  been  found  to  compensate 
for  inferiority  in  numbers,  where  the  disparity  has  not  been 
such  as  to  render  the  application  of  science  and  discipline 
impracticable  or  wholly  unavailing.  The  Romans  were 
perfect  masters ; — the  Britons,  with  equal  bravery,  were  not 
equally  well  tutored  in  the  art  of  war.  What  wonder,  then, 
if  their  superior  numbers  and  their  personal  bravery  proved 
unavailing  against  the  inferior  numbers,  but  superior  science 
and  discipline  of  their  opponents,  under  the  directing  genius 
of  one  of  the  greatest  captains  of  that  or  perhaps  of  any 
age? 

*  CiES.  lib.  iv.  c.  35. 
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Unable  to  withstand  the  furious,  yet  firm,  compact  and 
steady  onset  of  the  legions,  the  Britons  soon  gave  way  and 
fled  in  all  directions :  the  Romans  pursued  as  long  as  they 
had  speed  and  strength  to  pursue  with  effect— as  long  as 
there  was  within  their  reach  a  Briton  to  kill,  or  a  village 
or  house  to  burn  or  destroy,  and  when  satiated  and  ex- 
hausted with  their  work  of  slaughter  and  destruction,  they 
returned  to  their  camp. 

An  eager  impetuosity  in  the  attainment  of  present  objects, 
often  defeating  its  own  purposes, — a  total  want  of  prudent 
foresight,  and  of  the  faculty  of  combining  future  plans  to  suit 
and  provide  against  the  possibility  of  the  failure  of  those 
objects,  are  amongst  the  characteristic  and  defective  qualities 
of  every  rude  and  uncivilized  people.  The  Britons  again 
defeated,  had  no  other  resource  than  again  to  sue  for  peace. 
The  day  of  their  defeat  was  the  day  of  their  submission  *. 
Notwithstanding  what  is  termed  by  Ctesar,  the  perfidious 
breach  of  their  first  treaty,  they  sued  not  in  vain.  The 
success  of  their  suit  may  be  ascribed,  however,  rather  to  the 
fears,  than  to  the  generosity  of  their  conqueror.  His  alarms 
were  excited  by  the  near  approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox, 
which  fell  on  the  succeeding  day,  and  by  the  crippled  state 
and  condition  of  his  fleet,  which  ill-fitted  them  to  encounter 
a  sea  voyage  at  this  tempestuous  season. 

Such  are  the  reasons  assigned  by  Ccesar  for  a  conduct 
*  Ceeg.  lib.  iv.  c.  36. 
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which  might  well  be  ascribed  to  other  causes,  by  those  who 
may  not  be  disposed  to  place  an  implicit  reliance  in  the 
truth  of  his  narration  *.  He  required  from  the  Britons 
double  the  number  of  hostages  which  he  had  exacted  in  the 
former  peace ;  but  so  great  was  his  anxiety  to  be  gone,  that 
he  would  not  wait  even  for  one  hostage.  He  ordered  them 
to  be  sent  after-  him  to  Gaul.  Two  only  of  the  British 
states,  however,  were  faithful  to  their  engagements.  By  all 
the  rest  they  were  wholly  disregarded  f. 

The  night  of  that  very  day  on  which  this  boasted  victory 
was  achieved  witnessed  the  retreat  of  the  conqueror.  A 
retreat  so  precipitate — effected  under  the  protecting  cover  of 
midnight  darkness,  and  as  it  were  by  stealth,  assumed  the 
character,  and  might  have  justified  the  denomination  of  a 
flight,  rather  than  a  voluntary  retreat. 

Soon  after  midnight,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  September 
(twenty-five  days  only  from  the  date  of  his  landing),  Ceesar 
weighed  anchor  with  a  fair  wind,  and,  returning  to  Gaul, 
reluctantly  abandoned  to  a  future  and  more  convenient 
season  the  further  prosecution  of  his  projects  upon 
Britain  J. 

Such,  from  his  own  admission,  were  the  only  results  of 


t  Anna  et  obsides  accepit  a  (repidis.  Floius,  lib.  iii.  c.  1 0 ;  Gees.  lib.  iv.  c  38. 
t  Cm.  lib.  iv.  c.  36. 
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Ceesars  first  expedition  into  Britain — results  by  no  means 
correspondent  with  his  former  fame  *.  There  is  indeed,  as 
we  have  before  had  occasion  to  observe,  but  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  that  he  was  neither  an  honest  or  candid  narrator 
to  the  Senate  and  the  Roman  people,  nor  a  faithful  historian 
to  posterity  of  those  transactions  of  his  life  which  he  has 
recorded  in  his  Commentaries.  Yet  this  first  expedition  of 
Ccesar  into  Britain  (in  which,  if  he  did  not  sustain  and 
conceal  some  great  disaster,  he  certainly  could  boast  only  of 
a  negative  success)  was  magnified  and  extolled,  through  the 
policy  of  the  Senate,  and  the  creduUty  of  the  people  of 
Rome,  as  an  enterprise  by  which  their  Hero  had  surpassed 
his  former  fame,  and  the  state  had  acquired  the  greatest 
glory.  To  crown  this  farce  of  national  delusion,  the  Senate, 
upon  the  receipt  of  his  despatches,  decreed,  in  honour  of 
such  splendid  successes,  a  supplication  of  twenty  days  f . 

*  See  Note  G.  1. 

f  His  rebus  gcstis  ex  litterig  Ceetarit  dicruin  xx  supplicatio  a  senatu  de- 
creta  est.  Lib.  iv.  c.  38. — Itaque lianim  reium  j^estarum  causa  suppUcationem 
dierum  xx  decreverunt.     Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  c.  53.     See  Note  H.  1 , 
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NOTE  F. 

With  reference  to  this  period  of  our  history,  I  must,  in  limine,  enter 
ray  decided  protest  against  the  reason  assigned  hy  Mr.  Hume  for 
passing  over,  in  a  very  rapid  and  cursory  manner,  the  events  which 
occurred  in  Britain,  from  its  first  invasion  by  Ccesar,  until  its  final 
abandonment  by  the  Romans.  "  These  events,"  says  Mr.  Hume, 
"  belong  more  to  Roman  than  to  British  history."  The  passing 
events  in  Roman  history,  which,  during  a  period  of  five  centuries, 
occurred  in  one  of  the  most  distant,  and  certainly  not  one  of  the  most 
important,  of  the  many  conquered  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire, 
might  surely  with  more  propriety  be  passed  over  in  a  rapid  and  cursory 
manner  in  the  necessarily  voluminous  pages  of  its  wide,  extended, 
and  multifarious  history,  than  in  the  separate  and  peculiar  history  of 
the  conquered  people.  In  that  of  the  former,  they  constitute  one  of 
its  minor,  and  least  important  features.  They  are  the  whole  body, 
life  and  soul,  of  the  latter,  during  the  period  to  wliich  they  relate  ; 
and  although  I  entirely  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  a  late,  noble,  and 
eminent  writer  on  "  the  Use  and  Study  of  History,"  that  our  more 
laborious  researches,  in  that  school  of  practical  philosophy,  should  be 
devoted  to  the  history  of  later  times,  yet  I  can  never  admit  that  those 
events  which  first  brought  our  barbarous  and  unlettered,  though 
intrepid,  ancestors  into  contact  with  the  civiUzed  world,  or  those  which, 
in  submissive  connection  with  their  Roman  conquerors,  initiated,  and, 
in  process  of  time,  matured  in  a  degree,  the  civilization  of  their  more 
immediate  descendants,  can  justly  be  considered  as  altogether  unin- 
teresting, or  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  their  more  remote  and 
enlightened  posterity. 
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NOTE  G. 

The  antient  Roman  province  of  Transalpine  Gaul,  which  was 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  Phovincia 
RoMANA,  extended  from  the  foot  of  the  maritime  Alps  along  the 
coasts  of  the  Meditkrranban  Sea,  as  far  as  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  Pyrenean  mountains,  and  comprehended  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  modern  provinces  of  Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphiny. 
Joseph  Scaliger  (Notitia  Gallia)  observes,  that  those  authors  who 
treated  of  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire  before  the  time  of 
Augustus  never  comprehended  the  Narbonknsian  province  within 
their  divisions  of  Gaul;  and  therefore  that  whenever  mention  is  made 
of  Gaul  in  those  authors,  with  reference  to  transactions  which  took 
place  anterior  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  this  Roman  province  must 
always  be  considered  as  excluded. 

Augustus  made  a  new  division  of  Gaul,  in  which  was  included 
the  Narbonensian  province,  and  which  comprehended,  tinder  the 
former  denomination,  the  whole  country  situated  between  the  Alps, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  the  Rhine.  Under  this  new  arrangement,  Gaul  was  divided 
into  seventeen  provinces,  namely :  Belgica  Prima — Belgica  Seeunda — 
Grermania  Prima — Germania  Seeunda — Lugdunenses  Quatuor— Max- 
ima Sequanorum — Viennenses — Alpes  Graia:  et  PeninaB — Alpes 
Maritime — Prima  Aquitania,  et  Novem  Populania.  Scaliger  Notit. 
OaU. 

Thus  Ceesar,  in  his  description  of  Gaul,  says,  "  Gallia  est  ohnis 
divisa  in  partes  tres,  quarum  unam  incolunt  Belg£  ;  aliam  Aquitani, 
tertiam  qui  ipsorum  hnguii  Celt.b,  nostra  Galli  adpellautur ;" 
excluding  altogether  the  Roman  province.  Ccesar  proceeds  to  observe 
that  these  three  people  all  differed  from  each  other  in  their  language, 
institutions,  and  laws ;  that  the  Belgians  were  the  most  warlike  of 
the  three.  This  he  ascribes  to  their  being  farther  removed  than  the 
two  other  nations  from  the  influence  of  the  cultivation  and  re- 
finements of  the  Roman  province,  and  from  being  less  frequently  the 
resort  of  merchants,  who  supply  those  articles  of  commerce  which  have 
a  tendency  to  make  men  effeminate,  and  from  their  proximity  to 
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the  German  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine,  with  whom  they 
were  perpetually  engaged  either  in  offensive,  or  defensive  hostility*. 
Gallia  Narbonensis  was  called  by  the  Romans  simply  "  Pro- 
viNCiA,"  by  way  of  distinction  from  all  other  provinces.  Pliny  bears 
the  following  testimony  to  its  high  state  of  civilization.  "  Agrorum 
cultu,  virorum  morumque  dignatione,  amplitudine  opum,  nuUi  pro- 
vinciarum  postferenda,  breviterque  Italia  verius  quam  pro\incia." 
Nat.  Hist.  hb.  iii.  c.  4.  From  the  aforegoing  passage  in  Ceesar  it  must 
be  impUed  that  a  considerable  intercourse  was  carried  on  between  the 
people  of  the  Roman  province  and  their  immediate  Gallic  neigh- 
bours. Civilization  is  not  to  be  communicated  from  one  nation  to 
another  people  without  frequent  intercourse.  The  respective  boun- 
daries of  these  three  different  nations  are  thus  defined  by  the  same 
high  authority :  the  Garonne  divided  the  Celt*,  or  Galli,  from 
the  Aquitani,  and  the  Marne  and  the  Seine  from  the  Belg«  ; 
the  country  of  the  Celt*  commenced  at  the  river  Rhone,  and 
touched  also  upon  the  Rhine,  near  the  territories  of  the  Helvetians 
and  the  Sequani  towards  the  East,  extending  itself  northward  in 
that  direction,  and  was  bounded  on  the  South  by  the  Garonne, 
on  the  West  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  on  the  North,  by  that  sea 
and  the  territories  of  the  Belgx  ; — the  country  of  the  Belg*  com- 
prehended the  remotest  parts  of  Gaul  towards  the  North,  and  was 
bounded  in  that  direction,  and  towards  the  East,  by  the  Lower  and 
the  Upper  Rhine  ; — Aquitain  extended  from  the  Garonne  to  the 
Pyrenees,  and  was  bounded  on  the  East  by  the  Roman  province, 
and  on  the  West  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Roman  province,  the  whole  of  this  vast  country  was  the  splendid  ac- 
quisition of  C««ar.  Immanissimi  gentium  Galli.  Florus.lib.iii.  c.  10. 

"  The  last  and  greatest  of  all  the  wars  the  Romans  had  against  the 
Gauls  was  under  Ceesar;  for  in  ten  years  that  he  commanded  in 
Gaul  he  defeated  four  millions  of  men,  of  which  one  million  were 
taken  prisoners  in  fight,  and  as  many  slain ;  he  reduced  under  his 
obedience  four  hundred  nations,  and  eight  hundred  cities,  reckoning 
as  well  those  who  having  revolted  he  forced  to  return  to  their  duty 
as  those  he  conquered."     Appian.  de  Bell.  Gall, 


*  Cffis.  de  Bell.  Gall,  lib.  i.  c.  1. 
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NOTE  H. 

The  relaxation  or  violation  of  the  law  in  Ceesai's  favour  consisted 
in  three  particulars,  viz. : — 

1st.  In  his  nomination  to  the  provinces  of  Illyrium  and  Cis- 
alpine Gaul  hy  the  voice  of  the  people,  instead  of  the  Senate. 

2d.  In  his  nomination  to  the  government  of  more  than  one  province 
at  the  same  time ;  and, 

3d.  In  the  extension  of  the  original  period  of  his  government  to 
FIVE  years  instead  of  oxe — and  in  its  prolongation  for  a  further  term 
of  five  years,  which  latter  relaxation  of  the  laws  took  place  in  the  year 
preceding  that  of  his  first  invasion  of  Britain. 

NOTE  I. 
The  Gothic  Hero. 

Heroes  are  all  the  same,  the  point's  agreed. 

From  Macedonia's  madman  to  the  Swede*. — Pope. 

Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  was  horn  in  the  year  1682.  In  the  year 
1 700,  at  the  age  of  only  eighteen  years,  he  defeated  the  schemes  of 
three  powerful  princes, — Frederick,  king  of  D&nmark, — Augustus, 
king  of  Poland,  and  elector  of  Saxony, — and  Peter  the  Great,  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  who,  presuming  on  his  youth,  had  conspired  his  ruin. 

Charles  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Denmark  ;  and  made 
such  progress,  that  the  king  of  Denmark  thought  it  best  to  accept 
of  peace,  which  was  concluded  in  1 700. 

He  next  resolved  to  march  against  the  king  of  Poland.  He  was 
induced  however  to  alter  his  measures,  and  marched  towards  the  Czar 
of  Muscovy,  and  at  Narva  gained  a  great  victory. 

He  then  made  the  Diet  of  Poland  declare  the  throne  vacant,  and 
elect  Stanislaus  their  king. 


*  This  ptoposition  is  not  so  universal  as  Pope  would  seem  to  considiT  it. 
There  are  many  gratifying  exceptions.  The  epithet  of  madman,  applied  tu 
the  Macedoni.\n  hero,  is  totally  inapplicable  and  out  of  place. 
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Nine  years  afterwards  he  fatally  experienced  a  sad  reverse  of 
fortune.  He  was  defeated,  and  the  Swedish  army  was  entirely 
destroyed  at  the  memorahle  battle  of  Pultowa,  8th  July,  1709. 

Charles  fled  to  Bender  in  the  Turkish  territories,  where  he  was 
well  received  by  the  orders  of  the  Grand  Seignor;  but  he  rejected 
his  advice  to  return  peaceably  to  his  own  dominions. 

After  a  stay  of  about  five  years,  he  quitted  Turkey  in  disguise  ; 
traversed  Wallachia,  Transylvania,  Hungary,  and  Germany, 
and  arrived  at  Stratsund,  at  midnight,  21st  November,  1714. 

Charles  soon  raised  an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  was  preparing  to 
make  an  attempt  upon  Norway  in  1 718.  Whilst  he  was  examining 
the  works  at  Frederickshall,  a  place  of  great  strength  and  im- 
portance, which  is  reckoned  to  be  the  key  of  that  kingdom,  he  was 
killed  by  a  shot  from  the  enemy,  as  has  been  generally  believed ; 
although  it  has  also  been  reported  that  he  fell  by  the  treachery  of  his 
own  ofiicers,  who  had  been  bribed  for  that  purpose. 

The  life  and  actions  of  this  extraordinary  man,  (who  has  not 
without  reason  been  denoitinated  by  Pope  to  be  a  madman,)  are  so 
faithfully  and  admirably  depicted  in  the  following  memorable  lines  of 
Dr.  Johnson  in  his  "  Vanity  of  human  Wishes,"  that  I  cannot  refrain 
from  transcribing  them : — 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warriors  pride  ? 

How  just  his  hopes  let  Swedish  Charles  decide. 

A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 

No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire; 

O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 

War  sounds  the  trump,  he  hurries  to  the  field ; 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  powers  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain, 

"  Think  nothing  gained"  (he  cries)  "  till  nought  remain 

"  On  Moscow's  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly, 

"  And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  Polar  sky." 
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The  march  begins  in  miUtary  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stern  famine  guards  the  soHtary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realms  with  frost. 
He  comes ;  nor  want,  nor  cold,  his  course  delay  ;- 
Hide,  blushing  glory,  hide  Pultowa's  day. 
The  vanquish'd  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shews  his  miseries  in  distant  lands. 
Condemned  a  needy  supplicant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 
But  did  not  chance  at  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  end  ? 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fatal  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand ; 
He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale. 


NOTE  K. 

The  Gallic  Hero. 

Who  knows  but  he  whose  hand  the  lightning  forms. 
Who  heaves  old  ocean,  and  who  wings  the  storms. 
Pours  fierce  ambition  in  a  Ceesar's  mind. 
Or  turns  young  Amman  loose  to  scourge  mankind.*— Pope. 

We  shall  probably  be  excused  if,  in  an  humble  note,  we  present  to 
our  reader  some  account  of  the  extraordinary  elevation,  and  of  the 
fall  from  power,  no  less  extraordinary,  of  the  Gallic  Hero; — and  if 
we  proceed  to  shew  in  what  manner  the  "Warrior's  Pride"  (so 
beautifully  depicted  by  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  verses  which  conclude  the 


*  The  early  life  and  rise  of  Buonaparte  is  contained  in  a  separate  fragment, 
as  being  too  long  for  a  note,  and  as  interrupting  inconveniently  the  thread 
of  the  prmcipal  narrative ;  namely,  the  first  luvasiou  of  Britain  by  Juliut 
Cternr. 
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preceding  note)  has  terminated  its  career  in  some  of  the  most  eminent 
personages  and  military  heroes  of  the  olden  times  *. 

Buonaparte  must  unquestionably  be  placed  in  the  foremost  rank 
amongst  those  conquerors  whose  deeds  Rnd  exploits  mankind,  by 
common  consent,  have  agreed  to  hail  with  admiration  and  applause ; 
"  and  therefore,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "the  thirst  of  military  glory  will 
ever  be  the  vice  of  the  most  exalted  characters."  "  With  confidence  I 
call  him  an  extraordinary  man,"  says  M.  de  Burienne ;  "  for  he  who 
was  indebted  for  every  thing  to  himself, — who  won  so  many  vic- 
tories— subjugated  so  many  states — obtained  absolute  power  over  a 
great  and  enlightened  nation — scattered  crowns  amongst  his  family — 
made  and  unmade  kings — who  lived  to  be  almost  the  oldest  sovereign 
in  Europe — who  was,  without  doubt,  the  most  distinguished  man  of 
his  age, — certainly  was  not  an  ordinary  man+." 

In  this  grand  career  of  victory,  Buonaparte  has  only  been  exceeded 
by  that  still  greater  British  hero,  who  conquered  him  on  the  plains 
of  Waterloo  ; — and  whose  splendid  and  superior  military  talent 
might  probably  have  lain  dormant,  and  never  have  been  brought  forth 
and  exhibited  to  the  world,  except  in  the  battle  of  AssA-i-E  in  the 
East  Indies,  had  it  not  been  for  the  temporary  successful  ambition 
and  fortunate  career  of  the  Gallic  hero. 

The  comparison  between  these  two  heroes  and  Alexander  the  Great 

•  This  note  commences  after  the  period  at  which  Buonaparte  had  attained 
to  the  summit  of  his  imperial  power  and  dignity,  and  after  the  splendid 
victories  which  preceded  his  fall,  and  which  surrounded  him  with  that  hai.o 
of  Gi.oRY,  which  inspired  his  selfish  soul  with  the  wild  and  mad  ambition 
which  enticed,  and  ultimately  deceived  and  misled  him  into  a  career  which 
proved  his  final  and  his  total  ruin.  He  placed  a  fatal  reliance  upon  "  koh- 
TUNE,"  (which,  up  to  the  period  of  the  Russian  campaign,  had  never  deserted 
him,)  and  a  fallacious  faith  on  the  continuance  (throughout  life)  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  ruling  stab  of  his  prosperous  destinies.  His  rapid  rise  to  power 
(which  has  not  its  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  world),  and  all  his  splendid 
battles  which  preceded  his  fall,  are  as  concisely  described  in  another  fragment 
a«  the  multitudinous  events  in  the  life  of  the  Gallic  hero  will  admit. 

f  M.  de  Bourienne's  Memoirs,  Introd. 
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and  Ceesoar,  in  the  victories  which  they  respectively  achieved,  reflects 
much  more  honour  on  the  military  reputation  of  the  former  than  on 
that  of  the  latter  heroes.  For  Buonaparte  and  his  British  rival 
were  opposed  to  armies  as  civilized,  and  possibly  as  well  disciplined, 
as  their  own ;  whereas  Alexander  the  Great  and  Ccesar  led  on 
their  troops  to  victories  over  armies,  for  the  most  part  (Pharsalia  in 
the  case  of  Casar  probably  alone  excepted)  far  inferior  to  those 
which  they  commanded  in  discipline,  and  in  every  quality  which 
constitutes  the  perfect  soldier.  The  generals  ser^^ng  under 
Alexander  and  Ceesar,  and  all  their  subordinate,  but  most  important, 
oflBcers  possessed  a  degree  of  talent  and  military  skill,  in  which  their 
opponents  were  in  the  comparison  extremely  defective.  We  may 
possibly  except  from  any  enumeration  of  defects  that  natural  and 
constitutional  (though  worse  directed)  courage  which  they  might, 
in  common  with  the  troops  of  their  more  civilized  opponents,  have 
possessed.  Not  so  the  Carthaginian  hero.  In  Italy  he  was 
opposed  by  a  Roman  array,  which,  in  the  formation  of  its  component 
parts,  and  in  its  constitution,  was  manifestly  superior  to  his  own. 
For  it  was  composed  afone  of  Romans;  viheTea.s  Hannibal's  troops 
were  composed  of  soldiers  drawn  from  many  different  nations,  in 
manners,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  in  "  sounds"  (language)  "  discordant 
as  their  various  tribes*."  His  numerous  victories,  therefore,  over  the 
Romans  in  Italy  must  entirely  be  ascribed  to  the  superior  skill  of 
the  general.  They  display  in  the  most  striking  manner  the  super- 
eminence  in  military  talent  of  this  great  commander  over  that  of  the 
commanding  generals  who  were  opposed  to  him-h. 

•  Iliad  iv.  v.  347. 

■f-  Polybiut,  in  "  whose  writings  shine  accuracy  and  probity,  the  soldier, 
the  statesman,  and  the  philosopher," — Polyhius,  who  was,  perhaps,  "  the 
wisest,  the  gravest,  anil  the  most  faithful  of  all  the  Greek  historians," — 
Polybiut,  who  was  a  contemporary,  during  his  last  unfortunate  years,  and  the 
veracious  panegyrist,  of  Hanniba/,  (whom  lie  can  never  be  supposed  to  have 
eulogized  with  false  praise,)  passes  the  following  high  encomium  upon  this 
hero  : — 

"  How  extraordinary  it  is  that  in  sixteen  years  he  should  never  once 
dismiss  his  army  from  the  field ;  and  yet  be  able,  like  a  wise  and  prudent 
general,  to  keep  in  subjection  so  great  a  multitude,  and  to  confine  them 
within  the  bounds  of  their  duty,  so  that  they  neither  mutinied  against  him. 
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But  to  return  to  Buonaparte. 

"  He  meteor-like  flamed  lawless  through  the  void. 
Destroying  others  by  himself  destroyed." — Pope. 

Napoleon  Buonaparte  probably  combined  the  apparently  discordant 
qualities  of  greatness  and  littleness  of  mind  in  a  more  extraordinary 
degree  than  any  other  man  that  ever  lived.  But  such  is  frail  human 
nature,  and  such  will  frail  human  nature  be  as  long  as  time  shall 
endure. 

M.  de  Bourienne  knew  him  intimately,  and  was  his  associate  and 
constant  companion  as  a  school-boy  at  Brienne.  Immediately  after 
his  first  unexampled  and  splendid  victories  in  Italy,  before  Napoleon 
was  twenty-seven  years  of  age,  M.  de  Bourienne  became  his  secretary, 
and  of  course  in  that  capacity  must  have  acquired  an  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  personal  character  of  Napoleon  in  private  life,  of  the 
cast  and  temper  of  his  mind,  and  of  his  predominant  inclinations, 
when  he  was  not  under  the  influence  of  extraneous  circumstances,  or 
did  not  think  himself  called  upon  to  play  a  part — ^to  act  with  dissimu- 
lation— or  to  assume  a  course  of  action  inconsistent  with  the  natural 
bent  of  his  disposition.  No  man  could  deceive  with  more  art  or 
cunning,  whenever  it  suited  his  self-interested  purpose  so  to  do,  than 
Napoleon. 

nor  broke  into  any  sedition  among  themselvea  upon  any  occasion.  Though 
his  army  was  composed  of  people  of  various  countries — of  Africans,  Spa- 
niards, Gaui.s,  Cakthaqinians,  and  Greeks, — men  who  had  different  laws, 
different  manners,  a  different  language,  aud,  in  a  word,  nothing  among  them 
that  was  in  common  ;  yet  so  dexterous  was  his  management,  that,  notwith- 
standing this  great  diversity,  he  forced  all  of  them  to  acknowledge  one 
authority,  and  to  yield  obedience  to  one  command.  And  this  he  effected  in 
the  midst  of  very  various  fortune  :  fur  sometimes  he  was  carried  in  his 
course  by  the  most  favourable  gales ;  and  sometimes  he  was  involved  in 
storms.  How  high  as  well  as  just  an  opinion  must  these  things  convey  to  us 
of  his  ability  in  war." 

Polybius  may  properly  be  considered  as  a  contemporary  of  the  last  years  of 
Hannibal;  for  he  was  twenty-three  years  of  age  when  Hannibal  put  a  period 
to  his  existence,  although  he  did  not  come  as  a  hostage  to  Rome  until  fourteen 
years  after  that  event. 

Vol.  II.  I« 
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M.  de  Bourienne  states,  that  which  indeed  is  evident  in  every  action 
of  Napoleons  Ufa.  All  his  deeds  were  performed  " with  a  view  to 
posterity" — posterity  was  his  favourite  idol* — his  living  and  his  pos- 
thumous fame  was  the  god  of  his  idolatry.  He  never  scnipled  to 
assert  a  falsehood  whenever  the  transmission  of  his  fame  to  posterity 
was  the  inducement  and  the  object.  M.  de  Bourienne  gives  full  credit 
to  the  companions  of  his  exiled  fortunes  in  St.  Helena  for  the  cor- 
rectness and  veracity  of  their  publications  of  his  statements  to  them. 
"  But  it  cannot  with  equal  confidence,"  says  he,  "  be  credited  that 
what  he  communicated  was  nothing  but  the  truth.  He  seems  often 
to  have  related  as  a  fact  what  really  was  only  an  ideat."  His  favourite 
phrase  was,  "  What  will  history  say  ?  What  will  posterity  think  ?  " 
His  passion  was  leaving  behind  him  a  celebrated  and  imperishable 
name — with  Napoleon  this  influence  was  excessive  J.  "  There  are 
passages,"  in  his  dictations  to  the  companions  of  his  exile,  in  "  which 
the  order  of  events  had  deranged, — in  others  facts  are  misrepresented — 
and  erroneous  assertions  are  made, — I  apprehend  not  altogether  iwi-o- 
luntarily^.  This  ruling  passion  would  induce  him  to  think  that  it 
was  due  to  his  glory  to  clear  up  certain  facts,  which  might  prove  an 
unfavourable  escort  if  they  accompanied  him  to  posterity." 

In  Napoleon  we  see  exemplified,  in  a  most  striking  and  impressive 
manner,  "  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death,"  but  not  such  a  ruling 
passion  as  that  which  Pope  beautifully  describes  to  have  been  that  of 
Lord  Cobham, 

"  So  you,  brave  Cobham,  to  your  latest  breath 
Shall  feel  your  ruling  passion  strong  in  death ; 
Such  in  those  moments  as  in  all  the  past, 
'  Oh,  save  my  country.  Heaven,"  shall  be  your  last." — Pope. 

This  ruling  passion,  this  vanity  and  self-love,  this  desire  to  be 
handed  down  to  posterity  as  the  greatest  of  the  sons  of  woman  bom. 


' drove  him  through  just  and  through  unjust ; 

To  one  man's  pride,  ambition,  lucre,  lust." — Pope. 


•  M.  de  Bouiienne's  Memoirs,  Introd.  t  Id.  ib. 

JlJib.  §ld.ib. 
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The  self-love  oi Napoleon  was  not  that  of  a  virtuous  mind;— for 

"  Self4ove  but  serves  the  virtuous  mind  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  succeeds. 
Another  still,  and  still  another  spreads  ; 
Friend,  parent,  neighbour,  first  it  will  embrace. 
His  country  next,  and  next  all  human  race ; 
Wide  and  more  wide  th"  o'erflowings  of  the  mind, 
Take  every  creature  in  of  every  kind." — Pope. 

His  greatness  and  his  glory  were  fully  sufficient  to  claim  for  him 
the  admiration  of  posterity  without  his  seeking  for  more  at  the  ex- 
pense of  TRUTH.  But  that  he  regarded  not  truth  where  it  might 
militate  against  his  living  or  his  posthumous  fame,  is  as  clear  as  the 
fact  of  his  own  existence.  Even  in  the  immediate  contemplation,  and 
almost  in  the  agony  of  death,  his  vanity  and  self-love  were  the  pre- 
dominant feelings  of  his  mind.  In  the  codicils  to  his  last  Will,  he 
was  speaking  to  "  strangers," — ^he  was  speaking  to  the  world — to 
posterity.  "  I  caused  the  Due  d'Enghien  to  be  aiTCsted  and  tried," 
said  Napoleon  on  his  death-bed,  "  because  that  step  was  essential 
to  the  safety,  interest,  and  honour  of  the  French  people,  when  the 
Count  d Artois  was  maintaining,  by  his  own  confession,  sixty  assas- 
sins at  Paris.     Under  similar  circumstances  I  should  act  in  the 

SAME  WAY." 

As  to  the  sixty  assassins  at  Paris,  the  letter  of  the  Prince  de 
Conde  to  the  Count  d'Artoisoi  the  21th  January,  1802,  (which  is 
afterwards  noticed,)  would  go  very  far  to  disprove  this  assertion. 
Where  does  this  confession  exist  ?  The  fact  is  highly  improbable  ;— 
for  if  sixty  assassins  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  one  of  this 
number  would  unquestionably  have  found  the  way  to  the  heart  of 
Napoleon.  He  attempted  to  justify  the  foul  crime  which  he  had 
committed  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke,  by  the  commission  of  another 
crime, — the  asseveration  of  a  falsehood  in  all  the  awful  solemnity  of 
contemplated  death.  Of  repentance  upon  his  death-bed  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence,  except  in  the  following  assertion,  in  the  com- 
mencement of  the  same  codicil,  "  I  die  in  the  Apostolical  Roman 

L2 
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religion,  in  the  bosom  of  which  I  was  born  more  than  fifty  years 
since." 

"  Search  then  the  ruling  passion,  there  alone 
The  wild  are  constant,  and  the  cunning  known  ; 
The  fool  consistent,  and  the  false  sincere  ; 
Priests,  princes,  women,  no  dissemblers  here. 
This  clue  once  found  unravels  all  the  rest. 
The  prospect  clears — Napoleon  stands  confessed." 

"  In  this  one  passion  man  can  strength  enjoy. 
As  fits  give  vigour  just  when  they  destroy. 
Time,  that  on  all  things  lays  his  lenient  hand. 
Yet  tames  not  this  :  it  sticks  to  our  last  sand. 
Consistent  in  our  follies  and  our  sins, 
Here  honest  natcrr  ends  as  she  begins." — Pope. 

Napoleon  felt,  and  to  those  who  possessed  his  confidence  he  repeat- 
edly acknowledged,  that  he  was  a  "  Parvknu  "  (thus  did  he  designate 
himself)  amongst  the  sovereigns  of  Europe.  With  the  exception  of 
Great  Britain  and  Russia,  they  very  naturally  and  very  justly 
surveyed  his  rapid,  brilliant,  and  unparalleled  career,  with  the 
strongest  emotions  of  dread  and  fear. 

We  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  the  emotions  of  present  and  imme- 
diate dread  and  fear  should  have  been  excited  in  the  breasts  of  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe,  when  we  consider  that  for  the  long  period  of 
sixteen  years  success  of  the  most  brilliant  description  had  uniformly 
attended  all  Buonaparte' s  civil  and  military  entei-prises  of  every  kind. 
His  purpose  or  design, — his  scheme  or  plan  of  action, — in  either  case 
had  never  failed  of  producing  the  desired,  and  to  him  most  beneficial 
eflfect.  His  rise  to  supreme  power  had  been  so  rapid,  and  his  career, 
both  before  and  afterwards,  had  been  so  splendidly  successful  as  to 
confound  and  perplex  the  bewildered  senses  and  the  astonished  ima- 
ginations of  mankind.  Coalitions  following  in  quick  succession  upon 
coalitions  of  the  most  powerful  nations  of  Europe  (in  more  instances 
than  one,  Russia  itself  was  included)  had  all  been  completely 
defeated  by  his  own  personal  prowess, — by  the  rapidity  of  his  military 
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movements, — ^by  the  ascendancy  of  his  talents  and  fertile  genius, — 
and  by  his  achievement  of  the  most  splendid  and  decisive  victories,  by 
which  he  appalled  all  the  continental  nations  of  Europe, — and  in 
every  instance  enforced  a  treaty  of  peace,  which  strengthened  and 
increasedf  either  by  extension  of  territory  or  consolidation  of  existing 
dominion,  his  own  apparently  durable  power  and  interests.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  and  vigour  of  his  movements  in  all  his  military 
operations,  that  "  Napoleon,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  was  like 
lightning  in  the  eyes  of  his  enemies."  In  Italy  we  see  Austria — 
Sardinia — Naples— the  Pope — ^Venice— the  Tyrol,  and  all  the 
petty  states  there.  In  Germany,  we  see  Austria— Prussia — 
Hanover — Saxony — ^Denmark — Sweden,  and  all  its  minor  prin- 
cipalities and  states — one  after  another  subdued,  or  rendered  the  sub- 
servient slaves  to  his  despotic  will.  What  wonder  then  if  in  this  state 
of  the  affairs  of  Europe,  its  various  sovereigns  and  potentates  were 
sensible  that  the  safety,  nay,  the  very  existence  of  their  tottering 
thrones  or  governments,  of  whatever  description,  were  placed  by  the 
unvaried  successes  of  Napoleon  in  a  condition  of  imminent  peril.  In 
his  extraordinary  elevation  they  viewed  besides,  with  the  most  serious 
and  by  no  means  ill-founded  apprehensions,  the  lasting  and  more 
permanent  efiEect,  which,  in  the  event  of  his  decease,  might  probably 
■  be  produced  by  the  force  of  his  momentous  example*. 

*  In  one  of  his  fits  of  boasting  garrulit}',  in  which  Napoleon  so  often 
indulged  during  his  captivity  at  St.  Helena,  he  exclaimed  to  his  attendants, 
*'  Did  the  sovereigns  take  umbrage  at  seeing  a  mere  soldier  attain  a  crown  P 
DiJ  they  fear  the  example.' — Journ.  de  las  Casas,  2d  part,  p.  326.  The 
answer  is  obvious  :  The  sovereigns  unquestionably  did — and  not  without 
sufficient  reason — "fear  the  ex.imple." 

To  revolution  (the  horrific  revolution  of  France)  Napoleon,  originally 
"  the  CHILD  and  champion  of  Jacobinism,"  entirely  owed  his  extraordinary 
elevation  to  the  loftiest  pinnacle  of  power  and  dignity  to  which  any 
individual  in  his  comparatively  humble  station  in  life,  at  its  early  period, 
ever  had  attained.  We  are  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  the  mere 
contemplation  of  if.  "  Such  stupendous  elevations,"  says  Sir  Haulier  Scolt, 
'•  have  occasionally  happened  amid  semi-barbarous  nations,  whose  great 
popular  insurrections,  and  desuliting  and  decisive  revolutions,  are  common 
occurrences,  but  have  hitherto  been  unheard  of  in  civilized  nations." 

After  he  became  firmly  seated  in  this  proud  elevation,  revolution  was  no 
longer  useful  to  Napoleon,    To  him  it  had  answered  its  purpose.    Its  longer 
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In  him  we  see,  and  they  with  terror  saw  an  individual  in  a  humble 
station  of  life  elevating  himself,  by  the  mere  exertion  of  the  talent  and 
ability  which  he  preeminently  possessed,  to  the  proud  and  lofty  station  to 

continuance,  or  its  revival,  might  destroy,  and  would  certainly  place  his  power 
and  dignity  in  imminent  danger. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  notice,  to  observe  in  what  manner  hevo- 
LomoN  was  characterized  by  this  iuJividual  (who  owed  his  rise  wholly  to 
kevolution)  after  he  had  "  fallen  from  his  high  estate,"  and  whilst  he  was 
in  captivity  at  St.  Helena.  All  persona/  interest,  either  in  promoting  or  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  uevoi.ution,  with  Napoleon  was  at  an  end.  He  could 
have  viewed  it  only  in  the  uhslracl, — as  an  event  from  which  neither  evil 
or  good  could  ever  happen  unto  him.  He  viewed  revolution,  in  all  its 
naked  deformity;  and  as  revolution,  (which  then  presented  itself  to  his 
unprejudiced  and  unbiassed  imagination,)  iieallv  was. 

"  A  iiEvoi.uTioN,"  concluded  the  Kmperor,  "  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils 
by  which  mankind  can  be  visited.  It  is  the  scourge  of  the  generation  by 
whom  it  is  brought  about  j  and  all  the  advantages  it  procures  cannot  make 
amends  for  the  misery  with  which  it  embitters  the  lives  of  those  who 
participate  in  it.  It  enriches  tlie  poor,  who  still  remain  dissatisfied;  and  it 
empoverishes  the  rich,  who  cannot  forget  their  dowufal.  It  subverts  every 
thing;  and  from  its  commencement  brings  misery  to  all,  and  happiness  to 
NONE." — De  las  Casas,  part  6. 

Such  are  the  horrors  and  the  "  evils"  attendant  upon  revolution,  in  the 
opinion  of  one  who  was  originally  a  fervent  disciple — an  eye-witness  of 
REVOLUTION — and  even  a  participant  in  its  early  progress; — to  one  who 
owed  his  ultimate  and  stupendous  elevation  wholly  to  it.  Misery  and  wretch- 
edness are  its  frightful,  and,  in  whatever  shape  or  form  it  may  present  itself, 
its  certain  and  horrific  results.  '•  Read, — learn, — and  inwardly  digest"  this 
disinterested  opinion  of  Napoleon, — ye  thoughtless  multitudes  of  the  English 
population,  who,  in  a  species  of  infatuation  which  borders  upim  insanity, 
are  now  running  after  that  imaginary,  but  delusive  phantom,  which  you  erro- 
neously suppose  will  constitute  your  happiness,  but  which  will  inevitably  pro- 
duce misery  to  yourselves,  and  possibly  to  your  immediate,  if  not  to  your 
remote  posterity. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  if  the  Coiitlituent  Auembly  in  1793  hod  acted  in 
the  manner  in  which  Napoleon  says  they  ought  to  have  acted,  he  would  most 
probably  never  have  been  Napoleon  the  great,  the  conqueror,  and  the  most 
powerful  emperor  that  ever  domineered  over  Europe. 

A  man  of  his  undoubted  talent  and  ability  could  not  have  lived  and  died 
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which  he  had  attained;  they  saw  him  thus  elevating  himself  upon  the 
ruins  of  the  mightiest  and  most  antient  of  all  the  monarchies  of 
Europe, — they  saw  him  attain   to  the  absolute   and  uncontrolled 


ia  obscurity; — he  would  uuder  any  circumstances  have  lived  a  yreat  man,  but 
he  would  have  died  a  subject. 

"  The  Constituent  Assembly,"  says  Napoleon  himself,  in  his  Memoirs, 
"  went  in  some  respects  too  far,  and  in  others  did  too  little.  It  was  composed 
of  men  endowed  with  distinguished  talents,  but  devoid  of  experience.  It  com- 
mitted two  errors,  which  have  produced  the  total  ruin  of  the  nation  :  the  first 
was  the  establishment  of  a  constitution  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  all 
ages  and  states,  and  the  mechanism  of  which  was  contrived  not  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  social  order  and  promoting  national  prosperity,  but 
of  restricting  and  annulling  the  public  power  which  is  that  of  government. 
Great  as  this  error  was,  it  was  less  flagrant  and  had  less  deplorable  conse- 
quences than  that  of  persisting  in  re-establishing  Louis  XVI.  on  the  throne 
after  the  afiair  of  Vakennes.  What  then  ought  the  Assembly  to  have  done  P 
It  ought  to  have  sent  commissioners  extraordinary  to  Vahennes,  not  to  bring 
the  king  back  to  Paris,  but  to  clear  the  way  for  him,  and  to  conduct  him 
safely  beyond  the  frontier;  to  have  decreed,  by  virtue  of  the  constitution, 
that  he  had  abdicated ;  proclaimed  Louis  XVII.  king ;  created  a  regency ; 
confided  the  care  of  the  king  during  his  minority  to  a  princess  of  the  house 
of  Conde ;  and  composed  the  council  of  regency  and  the  ministry  of  the 
principal  members  of  the  Constituent  Assembly.  A  government  so  con- 
formable to  princii'le,  and  so  national,  would  have  found  means  to  remedy  the 
disadvantages  of  the  constitution ;  the  force  of  events  would  soon  have  led  to 
the  adoption  of  the  necessary  modifications.  It  is  probable  that  Fhance 
would  have  triumphed  over  all  her  enemies,  domestic  and  foreign,  and  would 
have  experienced  neither  anarchy  nor  revolutionary  government.  By  the 
period  of  the  king's  majority,  the  revolution  would  have  been  so  well  rooted,  that 
it  might  have  defied  every  attack.  To  act  otherwise  was  intrusting  the  steer- 
ing of  a  vessel  during  a  most  tremendous  storm,  to  a  pilot  no  longer  capable 
of  conducting  her ;  it  was  calling  the  crew  to  insurrection  and  revolt  in  the 
name  of  public  safety ;  it  was  invoking  anarchy." 

Rational  reform,  or,  to  speak  in  more  correct,  because  in  more  appropriate 
language,  an  amendment,  or  abolition  of  existing  abuses,  or  usages  unwhole- 
some in  form  or  in  practice — which  might  or  might  not  have  been  such  in 
their  origin, — which  commenced  in  distant  ages, — have  grown  up  by  length 
of  time, — and  are  now  become  inconvenient,  and  therefore  inexpedient  ex- 
crescences, which,  not  having  kept  pace  with  the  gradual  improvement  in  our 
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dominion  over  so  populous  and  powerful  an  empire  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  kingdom,  not  merely  of  antiknt  France,  but  of 
France  enlarged,  as  it  recently  had  been,  by  all  its  wide  extended 
conquests. 


system  of  jurisprudence,  or  of  civil  goTernment,  have  become  unsuited  to  the 
altered  manners — the  customs — and  the  feelings  of  t)ie  times  in  which  we  live, 
— this  species  of  rational  kefokm,  and  revolution  in  all  its  naked  deformity, 
are  as  widely  separate,  and  different  from  each  other,  as  the  blaze  of  light 
differs  from  sable  and  impenetrable  darkness.  Undt-r  the  specious  name  of 
REFORM,  and  the  pretext  of  advocating  that  which  is  legitimate,  hevolition 
is  obviously  cloaked,  hut  artfully  concealed.  Under  this  specious  pretext,  but 
manifest  delusion,  the  unwary  and  the  innocent  promoter  Of  the  legitimate 
object  of  RATIONAL  REFOHx,  abolition,  or  amendment,  is  drawn  in  to  afford  his 
countenance  and  support  to  the  guilty  project  of  revolution.  The  dreadful 
consequence,  which  is  clearly  not  intended  by  the  promoters  of  the  legitimate 
object  which  all  reasonable  men  have  in  view,  will  inevitably  be  revolution, 
unless  respectability  and  property  will  stand  forth  with  zeal  and  energy  in 
protection  of  their  undoubted  rights  from  spoliation,  and  unless  they  will 
take  especial  care  that  such  rational  and  innocent  amendments  only  of  our 
constitution  l>e  suffered  to  take  place  as  may  be  rendered  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  its  enenlial  inlegritij  from  future  viola- 
tion,— and  which  may  not  be  inconsistent  with  our  practical  interest  and 
happiness  under  it. 

We  shall  possess  with  such  amenduent,  as  much  of  genuine  and  whole- 
some LIBERTY  under  our  admirable  constitution  of  King — Lords — and  Com- 
mons, as  it  is  good  fur  us  to  enjoy.  Freedom  without  a  wholesome  control  and 
restraint  upon  our  passions  and  our  actions  is  not  genuine  liberty,  but  un- 
becoming, ungovernable  licentiousness.  These  correct  views  of  true  and 
genuine  liberty  are  unfortunately  different  from  those  which  would  seem  to  be 
the  prevailing  but  fallacious  sentiments  which  have  recenl/y  sprung  up  amongst 
the  more  popular  parts  of  this  community,  and  indeed  amongst  many  of  the 
higher  classes,  who  ought,  for  their  own  interests,  to  be  better  iufunned,  or 
better  inclined,  but  who  idly  run  after,  and  by  their  pernicious  example  feed 
the  poison,  and  afford  an  unintended  but  dangerous  sanction  to  the 
wild  and  absurd  infatuations  and  delusions  of  the  day.  Unless  these  are 
seasonably  checked,  they  will  be  the  infallible  precursors  of  revolction.  By 
whatever  specious  name  they  may  be  designated,  their  real  character  will  be 
unalterably  the  same. 

The  AtuioaTY  in  his  divine  dispensations  has  regulated  throughout  all 
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Napoleon  therefore  thought,  and  probably  truly  "  thought  nothing 
gained  till  naught  remained."  But  the  aught  which  remained — 
that  important  aught  (no  less  than  the  empire  of  Russia),  combined 


ages  the  order  and  government  of  mankind,  so  that  they  shall  consist  of 
various  but  regular  ranks  and  gradations  in  society.  From  our  experience  of 
the  PAST,  derived  from  all  the  evidences  of  authentic  history  of  some  thousand 
years,  and  from  our  limited  observation  of  that  which  has  come  within  our 
own  personal  experience,  we  are  bound  to  infer,  that  as  His  all-wise  dis- 
pensations in  the  order  and  government  of  man  have  been  in  ages  past,  so  will 
they  be  in  all  ages  which  are  to  come.  In  God's  name,  let  ns  improve  mankind, 
if  we  can, — but  let  us  not  attempt  to  overthrow  or  alter  the  dispensations  of 
Providence.  Tlie  attempt  would  be  as  fruitiest  as  it  would  be  impious.  Let 
us  leave  mankind  in  their  various  ranks  or  gradations  in  society  as  we  find 
them,  and  as  mankind  in  all  past  ages  have  been,  and  in  all  future  ages  will 
be.  Could  we  now  establish  an  Aqkaiuan  law,  and  render  all  mankind  equal 
(a  thing  impossible,  and  never  designed)  in  point  of  profit,  or  pecuniary — 
landed — or  other  advantage,  today — ^to-morrow,  talent,  ability,  and  industry, 
would  render  them  unequal, — and  time  would  of  course  increase  that  in- 
equality,— until  at  length  we  should  arrive  at  the  point  at  which  we  set  out, — 
namely,  at  the  present  existing  state  of  ranks  and  gradations  from  a  differ- 
ence of  wealth  or  possessions  in  society,  or  to  that  state  which  unequal  wealth 
and  acquisitions  in  society  would  always  necessarily  occasion. 

By  the  universal  consent  of  foreigners  (the  Americans  probably  alone,  from 
their  national  egotism  and  vanity,  excepted),  the  Brttisu  Constitution,  as  by 
law  estabUshed,  has  ever  been  contemplated  with  veneration,  and  regarded  as 
a  stupendous  moniunent  (gradually  and  progressively  improved,  and  improv- 
ing) of  human  wisdom.  In  its  structure — in  the  general  view  of  it — and  in  the 
general  operation  of  its  various  movements — it  is  probably  as  perfect  a  machine 
of  government,  as,  from  the  imperfection  of  all  human  wisdom,  any  govern- 
ment is  susceptible  of  being  made.  Practically  speaking,  it  is  not  capable  of 
modem  adoption,  because  it  is  impossible  to  create  anew  a  constitution,  in 
which  the  various  movements  will  work  as  well  as  those  will  do  in  a  con- 
stitution which  has  grown  up  and  been  gradually  ameliorated  and  improved 
from  time  to  time  as  the  exigency  rendered  the  improvement  necessary  or 
expedient,  and  which  has  required  a  lapse  of  several  centuries  to  bring  it 
to  its  present  happy  state  of  maturity.  The  time  has  been  when  the  British 
constitution  was  the  boast  of  every  Engushuan,  as  it  has  been  and  still  is 
the  admiration  of  foreigners,  who  would  bo  very  anxious,  were  it  in  their 
power,  to  possess  it.    But  alas !  impracticable  theory  and  political  economy 

Vol.  II.  M 
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with  his-  previous  perplexing  embarrassments  in  Spain,  proved  the 
fatal  harbinger,  as  they  were  the  awful  prognostics,  of  his  stupendous 
ruin. 


have  bewildered,  and  addled  the  hitherto  sober,  discreet,  and  discerning 
understandings  of  Enqlishmen.  Our  constitution  is  no  longer,  as  it  was 
in  times  past,  our  boast  and  our  pride.  We  would  fain  have  something  which 
we  never  can  obtain  ;  because,  being  necessarily  of  human  creation,  and  neces- 
sarily to  be  conducted  through  the  agencj'  of  human  means,  it  never  will,  and 
never  can  exist.  We  would  fain  hiive  something  belter  j — some  perfect 
moruter, — a  something  out  of  the  common  order  of  nature.  But  even  then, 
there  are  many  amongst  us  who  would  not  be  satisfied ; — the  spirit  of  dis- 
content, and  with  it  its  not  unusual  concomitant  disaffection  (such  is  human 
nature),  would  spring  up  amongst  those  unruly  beings  with  which  every 
society  is,  and  will  to  the  end  of  time,  be  pestered.  In  God's  name,  let  us  be 
content  with  the  constitution  of  which,  under  the  blessings  of  an  all-wise 
Providence,  we  are  in  the  actual  enjoyment.  It  is  a  venerable  fabric,  which 
has  endured  for  many  centuries.  "  If  we  would  read  the  admirable  works  of 
TociVttj,  upon  the  manners  of  the  Gekmans,"  says  an  enlightened  foreigner*, 
'•  we  shall  find  that  it  was  from  them  that  the  English  have  drawn  the  idea 
of  their  political  government.  '  Ce  beau  systeme,'  says  he,  '  a  6t6  trove  dans 
les  bois.' "  But  it  has  been  gradually  and  beneficially  ameliorated,  and  im- 
proved in  its  cotu^e  through  time.  "  Of  all  the  people  in  the  world,"  says 
the  same  author,  "the  English  know  best  how  to  avail  themselves  at  once 
of  the  three  grand  circmnstances, — religion — commerce — and  liberty  +." 
Improve,  again  and  again,  if  necessary  or  expedient,  but  do  not  uestkoy. 
Let  us  touch  this  fabric  with  a  reverential  hand — let  not  our  improvement,  if 
required,  be  a  fanciful  or  speculative — a  mere  theoretical  but  delusive  im- 
provement ;  let  it  be  of  real  and  genuine  practical  benefit  to  us.  The  wet 
of  the  present  day  (vice  it  is  called  because  it  is  calculated  to  lead  to  every 
thing  which  is  bad  and  vicious)  is  an  unqualified  devotion  to  tueoky,  without 
taking  the  pains  to  consider  and  discover  whether  or  not  the  theory  be  really 
in  its  nature  capable  of  being  reduced  to  any  practical  utiUty.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  fancy  we  can  reduce  to  mathematical  demonstration  a  theory  which 
is  utterly  incapable  of  being  so  reduced.  In  this  our  delusion  consists.  The 
THEORY  and  the  practice  would  be  equally  good, — the  practice  would  adapt 
itself  to  the  theory,  and  the  theory  would  correspond  and  go  hand  in  hand 
with  the  practice,  ip  man  acted  as  he  ought  to  act.     But  the  experience  of 

*  Montesquieux  d<s  I'Esprit  des  Loiz.  vol.  i.  p.  333. 

+  **  Ccst  le  people  du  monde  qui  a  le  mieux  st'i  se  prevaloir  a  1ft  fois  de  ces  ties  graadv» 
chosen,  la  reli^on — le  commerce — et  la  liberty."    Vol.  ii.  p.  7. 
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"  Think  notliing  gained,"  he  cries,  "  till  naught  remain 
On  Moscow's  walls  till  Gallic  standards  fly, 
And  all  he  mine  heneath  the  Polar  sky." 

All  was  already  his,  or  under  his  despotic  rule,  "  heneath  the 
SOUTHERN  sky"  of  Continental  Europe,  except  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritory, which  he  well  knew  he  could  possess,  after  the  destruction  of 

all  ages  and  of  all  nations  may,  and  ought  to  convince  us  that  man  does  not 
so  act.  Human  nature  is  prone  to  evil  as  well  as  to  good.  Nothing  is  more 
uncertain  than  human  action :  unless  human  nature  should  in  times  which 
are  TO  cojiE  be  wholly  different  from  what  human  nature  has  been  throughout 
all  PAST  ages,  we  may  improve,  but  human  nature  will,  in  spite  of  all  improve- 
ment, be  human  nature  still.  No  idea  more  absurd,  because  utterly  imprac- 
ticable, ever  entered  into  the  bead  of  man,  than  that  he  could  render  perfect 
the  HEART  of  man.  All  which  we  can  possibly  do,  is  to  improve — and  that 
unquestionably  we  ought  to  do.  All  our  endeavours  to  go  beyond  that  point 
will  be  fruitless,  if  not  impious,  as  endeavouring  to  counterwork  the  designs 
of  Providence. 

The  WISDOM  which  is  the  result  of  a  long  experience — of  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  past  times — of  a  knowledge  of  the  world — of  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature,  and  of  man  as  he  is,  not  as  he  should  be,  and  never 
will  be — such  wisdom  would  in  time  of  need  be  an  unfailing  and  sure 
resort  and  refuge ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  wisdom  derived  from  experience, 
and  these  other  sources  of  knowledge,  is  now  held  in  contempt  and  derision. 
Such  is  the  altered  character  and  nature  of  an  Englishman,  that  disdaining 
experience,  he  is  running  wild  after  impracticable  thbories.  True  prac- 
tical ireedom  seeks  and  secures  the  protection,  and  never  will  lend  itself 
to  the  DESTKUCTioN  of  property.  True  practical  freedom  seeks  to  secure 
practical  happiness  without  aiming  at  that  theoretical  perfection,  which, 
whilst  it  is  beautiful  to  contemplate  in  the  abstract,  is  perfectly  Utopian,  and 
out  of  the  reach  of  imperfect  human  nature  to  attain. 

The  thoughtless  multitude  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  may  for  a  time  delude 
themselves  with  the  idea  that  they  have  an  interest  in  promoting  revolution. 
But  let  them  pause  before  they  proceed  to  carry  their  delusion  into  effect. 
For  we  have  the  opinion  of  a  judge  upon  this  subject  (derived  from  an  intimate 
knowledge  and  experience  of  what  revolution  is),  whose  testimony  no 
man  will  be  hardy  enough  to  dispute,  that  revolution  will  not  benefit  even 
THEM,  for,  says  the  great  Napoleon,  revolution  "  subverts  every  thing,  and, 
from  its  commencement,  brings  misery;  to  all,  and  happiness  to  none." 

M2 
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Russia,  whenever  it  suited  him  to  achieve  its  conquest.  Unless  he 
held  in  complete  subjection  all  the  kingdoms  and  potentates  of 
Europe  (amongst  which  were  of  course  included  those  of  Great 
Britain  and  Russia),  he  thought  that  his  own  power  and  his  own 
life  might  become  the  ultimate  sacrifice  of  the  renewal  of  those 
confederated  alliances,  designed  and  calculated  to  overpower  him  by 
superior  numbers,  which  they  had  before  repeatedly  although  unsuc- 
cestfully  attempted,  but  in  which  they  finally  prevailed. 

Napoleon  had  wearied  Foetunb  ;  she  became  at  length  tired  of 
those  incessant  and  unreasonable  demands  upon  her  favours,  to  which 
the  excessive  measure  of  his  wild  insatiable  ambition  had  given  rise. 
He  was  "  deserted  in  his  utmost  need"  by  this  fickleand  inconstant 
goddess  (who  for  sixteen  years  had  attended  his  triumphant  banners) : 
he  was  first  forsaken  by.  her  at  Moscow.  His  favours  there  first 
sullied,  were  THERE  most  wanted, — there  was  frsl  darkened, — there 
commenced  the  eventual  extinguishment  of  that  bright  refulgent 
"star*"'  which  had  till  then  so  luminously  shone  over, — and,  in  the 
distempered  vision  of  this  fatalist,  had  influenced  his  happier 
DESTINIES.  He  entertained  the  vain  and  delusive  hope  that  this 
phantom  of  his  diseased  imagination  would  have  attended  him  to  the 
last. 

By  none  of  woman  bom  was  ever  that  moral  and  religious  maxim 
and  leading  truth  promulgated  in  the  sacred  volume,  "  that  the  race 
is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  but  that  time  and 
chance  happen  unto  all,"  more  strikingly  exemplified  and  illustrated 
than  in  Napoleons  person.  For  "  time  and  chance"  which  sooner 
or  later  will  unquestionably  "happen  unto  all,"  happened  unto  him 
(as  will  be  disclosed  in  the  sequel)  in  the  most  awful  and  calamitous 
manner  in  which  they  could  possibly  have  presented  themselves  to  an 
individual  once  so  successful — so  powerful — and  so  illustrious  as 
Napoleon  Buonaparte. 

*  See  in  the  other  Fragment,  Napo/eon't  foolish  and  delusive  reliance  on 
this  "  star"  of  his  happier  destinies,  displayed  in  his  implied  vain-glotious 
boast  of  its  supposed  influence,  to  his  uncle  the  Cardinal  Feset,  when  the 
latter  was  dissuading  him  from  "  tempting  Providence"  by  his  intended 
invasion  of  Rutsu, 
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Although  in  the  earlier  periods  of  this  tremendous  contest  (without 
its  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind),  hribery  and  treachery  com- 
bined might  have  had  no  inconsiderable  share  (as  at  Ulm*  it  unques- 
tionably had)  in  producing  a  successful  result;  yet  the  generally 
prosperous  issue  of  Buonaparte  s  renowned  achievements  must  un- 
questionably be  ascribed  to  the  preeminent  talents,  and  superior 
military  skill  of  the  Gallic  hero.  But  this  successful  issue,  as 
regards  himself  personally,  is  not  without  its  exception.  The  glory 
of  success,  although  deservedly  in  general  ascribed  to  him,  was  not  in 
one  case  his  due.  In  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  victories 
gained  by  the  French  (that  of  Marengo),  the  Gallic  hero  did  not 
deserve  the  glory  which  by  the  victory  had  been  acquired. 

"  Marengo  e"en  could  tell  a  tale, 
Might  modest  worth  ingenuous  speak, 
To  raise  a  blush  on  Victory's  cheek. 
And  bid  the  vanquished  wreaths  display 
Bright  as  those  on  Leipsic's  day." 


*  General  Mack  was  shut  up  in  Ulu.  He  published  an  Order  of  the  Day, 
expressive  of  a  most  obstinate  defence.  The  word  "  surrender"  was  prohi- 
bited to  be  used;  he  proclaimed  the  advance  of  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
armies,  who  would  raise  the  siege.  He  announced  his  determination  to  eat 
horse-flesh  rather  than  listen  to  terms  of  capitulation.  This  inconsistent 
bravado  appeared  on  the  16th  October,  1805.  On  the  very  next  day  he  sub- 
scribed the  conditions  of  "  surrender"  of  the  place.  The  gross  folly  and 
incapacity  of  Mack  is  unexplainable  in  any  other  manner  than  by  treachery. 

*  But,"  says  Sir  fValter  Scott,  "  there  is  another  circumstance  which  goes 
far  to  prove  this  once  celebrated  and  trusted  General  had  engrafted  the 
TRAITOR  upon  the  fool."  By  the  capitulation  of  the  17th  October,  it  was 
agreed  that  there  should  be  an  armistice  until  the  26th  October.  By  a 
second  capitulation,  which  Mack  signed  on  the  19th  (having  previoutly  seen 
Buonaparte),  he  consented  to  evacuate  Ulm  on  the  following  day.  "  This 
poltroon  was  committed  to  a  state  prison  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Au-striav 
dominion ;  but  whether  he  died  in  captivity,  or  was  set  at  liberty,  we  have 
not  learned,  nor  are  we  anxious  to  know." — Vol.  v.  p.  197-201.  It  is  a  re- 
markable coincidence  that  Napoleon  was  probably  entering  Ulm  in  triumph 
on  the  day  on  which  the  immortal  Nelson  gained  his  splendid  and  decisive 
victory  off  Cape  TaAfALOAB. 
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It  is  evident  that  Buonaparte's  account  of  this  battle,  in  his  memoirs 
dictated  to  Gourgand,  is  designedly  confused  in  order  to  conceal  that 
which  however  he  is  forced  to  admit,  that  the  French  army  was 
completely  defeated  until  the  charge  made  by  Dessaix.  The  tide  of 
victory  was  turned  in  their  favour  by  this  fortunate  charge.  "  The 
enemy,"  says  Napoleon,  "  had  at  length  carried  Marengo  ;  and  the 
dinsion  under  Victor  having  been  forced  to  give  way,  after  a  firm 
resistance  was  thrown  into  the  utmost  disorder.  The  plain  on  the  left 
was  covered  with  fugitives,  who  spread  the  alarm  wherever  they  went, 
and  many  were  exclaiming  in  dismay,  '  All  is  lost.'  The  victory  was 
considered  by  General  Melas  as  won.  Overcome  with  fatigue  (as  at 
the  age  of  eighty  years  it  was  natural  that  he  should  be),  he  repassed 
the  bridges  and  entered  Alessandria,  leaving  to  General  Zack,  the 
head  of  his  staff,  the  care  of  pursuing  the  French  army."  General 
Dessaix  had  arrived  from  Egypt  only  three  days  before  this  battle, 
and  was  intrusted  with  the  army  of  reserve.  The  Austrians  were 
fatigued  with  the  labours  of  the  day.  The  troops  under  Dessaix  were 
fresh  and  in  full  vigour ;  they  made  a  desperate  charge  upon  the  tired 
Austrians  and  completely  defeated  them.  Napoleon  claims  to  him- 
self the  merit  of  a  victory  which  was  not  his  own.  It  was  the  gallant 
Dessaix,  to  whom  the  glory  of  the  victory  was  due, — his  life  was 
the  sacrifice.  Buonaparte  survived  to  reap  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
which  Dessaix  had  gained  at  the  expense  of  his  hfe.  The  value  of 
those  fruits  were  incalculable.  They  opened  to  the  French  the  road 
into  Italy;  and  the  consequent  possession  and  dominion  of  that 
country.  Napoleon  admitted  to  the  Abbe  de  Pradt  at  Warsaw,  on 
the  10th  December,  1812,  that  "he  was  beaten  at  Marengo  until  six 
o'clock.    The  next  day,"  said  he,  "  I  was  master  of  Italy*." 


*  The  personal  vanity  and  egotism,  and  even  faUehood  of  Buonaparte,  i» 
sufficiently  displayed  in  his  memoirs  of  this  battle,  dictated  to  General 
Gourgand.  He  had  before  in  these  memoirs  admitted  his  defeat  in  the  early 
part  of  the  day,  and  until  the  charge  by  Dessaix.  He  admitted  to  the  Ablie 
de  Pradt  that  he  was  beaten  at  Marengo  until  the  close  almost  of  the  day, 
"until  six  o'clock."  He  takes,  however,  the  whole  glory  of  the  victory  to 
HiMSBLF,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  in  the  bablt  part  of  the  day.  The  gallant 
Dessaix,  and  the  glory  of  the  victory,  which  in  reality  had  been  gained  by  his 
charge,  is  forgotten.     "  In  Fbance,"  said  Napoleon,  "  the  intelligence  at  first 
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AVith  the  proud  exception  of  Great  Britain  (and  amongst  the 
continental  powers  Russi  a  may  also  be  excepted)  all  Europe  fas 
we  have  said)  was  already  at  his  feet,  degraded,  humbled,  dejected, 
and  sunk  into  a  state  of  morbid  despondence  and  despair,  and  in 
utter  hopelessness  of  the  success  of  any  attempt  to  resist,  or  to  oppose 
his  haughty  and  arrogant  ascendant,  and  the  arbitrary  and  despotic 
sway  with  which  he  governed  and  controlled  the  whole.  He  succeeded 
in  reducing  substantially  every  kingdom  in  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Great  Britaii*  and  Russia,  to  the  abject  condition  of 
mere  provinces  of  his  mighty  empire.  Tlieir  sovereigns  reigned  by 
liis  permission.  The  Russian  army,  however,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  Austria,  he  had  twice  before  defeated  at  Austerlitz,  and 
at  Friedland  ;  the  latter  defeat  was  the  cause  and  the  immediate 
precursor  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit. 

The  embarrassments  which  Napoleon  experienced  in  Spain, 
through  the  persevering  resistance  of  the  Spanish  nation,  assisted  by 
the  bravery  and  enterprise  of  the  British  troops,  were  perplexing, 
and  pregnant  with  the  most  disastrous  consequences  to  his  future  in- 
terests in  that  kingdom.  Britain  was  foiled,  for  a  time,  by  the  fatal 
retreat  to  Corunna,  for  which  the  victory  finally  achieved  there  (in 
which  one  of  its  heroes  lost  his  life)  did  not  so  compensate  as  to  pre- 
vent the  necessity  of  a  re-embarkation.  It  is  true  that  the  Spaniards 
gained  no  splendid  victories,  nor  could  they  boast  of  any  great  military 
achievements,  excepting  the  noble  and  ever  memorable  defence  of 
Zaragoza  ;  but  they  could  boast  the  merit  of  a  stubborn  unconquer- 
able opposition  to  his  dominion  over  them.  Although  this  merit 
might  be  deemed  by  some  to  be  of  a  negative  quality,  yet  honest 
truth  must  declare  that  it  was  a  merit  productive  o{  positive  and 
incalculable  benefit  to  the  common  cause  of  Europe  soon  about  to 
revive  and  emerge  from  the  death-bed  (as  it  then  appeared)  of  languor 

appeared  incredible.  The  first  courier  who  arrived  at  Paris  was  a  commercial 
express — he  brought  news  that  the  French  army  had  been  defeated.  He 
set  out  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  June,  between  10  and  12,  just  as  the  First 
Consul  was  coming  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  only  increased  the  general 
Joy,  when  the  victory  of  the  First  Consul  was  promulgated,  with  all  its 
attendant  advantages,  to  the  Republic, — the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the 
Rhine  were  ashamed  of  having  done  so  little." 
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and  apathy—  of  a  morbid  despondence,  despair,  and  shame  —into  all  the 
life,  the  energy,  and  the  vigour  of  a  robust  and  healthy  condition — 
into  the  achievement  of  the  most  splendid  actions,  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  laurelled  fame  and  renown  wliich  attended  them.  Spanish 
obstinate  perseverance  and  British  successful  prowess  were  the 
FIRST — as  the  endeavour  to  reduce  the  Autocrat  of  Russia  to  the 
same  humiliating  and  mortifying  state  of  national  slavery  and  degra- 
dation, to  which  he  had  already  reduced  the  other  continental  powers 
of  Europe,  was  the  second  cause, — and  their  combine!  operation 
proved  the  foundation  of  his  future  destruction. 

Napoleon  was  fully  sensible  of  the  error  which  he  had  committed, 
(when  it  was  too  late  to  retrieve  the  mischief,)  by  involving  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  Spain.  He  had  been  very  strongly  dissuaded  by  his 
sagacious  ministers,  Talleyrand  and  Fouche,  from  plunging  into  it. 
But  he  had  formed  the  resolution  (which  had  far  too  tempting  an 
aspect  to  suffer  him  to  desist),  "  that  the  Spanish  race  of  the  house 
of  BouBBON  should  cease  to  reign." — "  The  stake  I  play  for  is  im- 
mense," said  Napoleon ;  "  I  will  continue  in  my  own  dynasty  the 
family  system  of  the  Bourbons,  and  unite  Spain  for  ever  to  the 
destinies  of  France.  Remember  that  the  sun  never  sets  on  the 
immense  empire  of  Charles."  See  his  altered  tone  with  regard  to 
Spain,  after  his  failure,  and  during  his  captivity  at  St.  Helena. 
"  At  all  events,"  concluded  the  emperor,  "  that  unfortunate  war  of 
Spain  was  a  real  afBiction,  and  the  first  cause  of  the  calamities  of 
France.  After  my  conferences  at  Erfurth  with  Alexander,  Eng- 
land ought  to  have  been  compelled  to  make  peace  by  the  force  of 
arms  or  of  reason.  She  had  lost  the  esteem  of  the  continent ;  her 
attack  upon  Copenhagen  had  disgusted  the  public  mind,  while  I 
distinguished  myself  at  that  moment  by  every  contrary  advantage 
when  that  disastrous  affair  of  Spain  presented  itself  to  effect  a  sudden 
change  against  me  and  reinstate  England  in  the  public  estimation. 
She  was  enabled  from  that  moment  to  continue  the  war;  the  trade 
■with  South  Ambbica  was  thrown  open  to  her ;  she  formed  an  army 
for  herself  in  the  peninsula,  and  next  became  the  victorious  agent,  the 
main  point  of  all  the  plots  which  were  hatched  on  the  continent,  &c. 
8tc. — all  this  effected  my  ruin  *."    Again,  "  I  candidly  confess,  how- 

*  De  Las  Casas,  part  iv. 
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ever,  that  I  engaged  very  inconsiderately  in  the  whole  of  the  affair,  its 
immorality  must  have  shewn  itself  too  openly,  its  injustice  too  glaringly, 
and  the  transactions  taken  altogether  present  a  disgusting  aspect,  more 
particularly  since  my  failure ;  for  the  outrage  is  no  longer  seen  but  in 
its  hideous  nakedness,  stripped  of  all  loftiness  in  idea,  and  of  the  nu- 
merous benefits  which  it  was  my  intention  to  confer.  Posterity,  how- 
ever, would  have  extolled  it  had  I  succeeded,  and  perhaps  with  reason, 
on  account  of  its  vast  and  happy  results.  Such  is  our  lot,  and  such  our 
judgment  in  this  world !  . . . .  But  I  once  more  declare  that  in  no 
instance  was  there  any  breach  of  faith,  any  perfidy  or  falsehood,  and 
what  is  more,  there  was  no  occasion  for  them." — Part  iv. 

Soon  after  the  hard-fought  murderous  battle  of  Borodino,  true  it 
was,  that, 

"  On  Moscow's  walls  the  Gallic  standards  flew;" 

but  the  Autocrat  was  resolute,  firm,  and  inflexible,  possibly  through 
the  belief  and  hope,  that  delay  alone  might  prove  fatal  to  Napoleon. 
After  the  destructive  conflagration  of  that  antient  capital  of  the 
Russian  empire,  Buonaparte  remained  at  Moscow  in  the  fallacious 
expectation  and  the  unrealized  hope  of  a  proposition  for  peace — a 
proposition  which  never  came.  He  vainly  supposed  that  the  Auto- 
crat would  SUE  to  him  for  peace  upon  his  own  terms,  as  the  other 
potentates  of  Europe  had  done — ^led  on  to  his  ruin  by  the  delay  which 
that  delusive  hope  occasioned,  and  in  which  he  had  deceived  himself, 
he  remained  too  long  *. 


*  The  Mbe  de  Pradt,  speaking  of  Buonaparte's  delaying  at  Moscow,  says 
that  the  necessity  of  his  departure  was  represented  to  him;  but  from  his 
particular  turn  of  mind  he  still  delayed.  The  unfixed  state  of  his  mind, 
which  led  him  with  the  same  rapidity,  and  the  same  attraction  to  embrace 
each  side  of  a  question,  attached  him  to  neither ;  and  he  lost  an  immensity  of 
time,  as  he  eventually  travelled  back  the  ground  by  which  he  came.  Though 
the  Emperor  generally  exhibited  great  celerity  in  his  movements  when  decided 
on,  it  is  not  true  that  he  hastened  his  departure  from  Moscow — he  loitered 
there.  In  the  expectation  which  brought  him  to  Moscow,  he  awaited  there 
with  confidence  the  peace  which  he  expected.  He  never  saw  a  Rcbsian  whom 
he  did  not  take  to  be  a  suppliant  for  peace.  He  was  astonished  that  ambas- 
sadors did  not  arrive  charged  with  solicitations  upon  the  subject.    In  tM» 

Vol.  II.  N 
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The  Gallic  hero,  this  former  favourite  of  Fortune  (as  he  con- 
sidered himself),  noi/7  beaten  by  the  unshaken  firmness  of  his  Imperial 
adversary,  and  by  the  rigours  of  an  inhospitable  climate,  with  difficulty 
effected  a  dishonourable,  disgraceful,  and  in  its  event  and  consequences, 
a  frightful  and  appalling  retreat ;  and  deserting  his  broken-hearted, 
and  now  crest-fallen  army,  he  fled  in  ignominious  secrecy  to  his 
capital  *. 

state  of  uncertainty  he  revolved  in  his  minil  various  projects.  At  one  time, 
the  29th  uf  September,  he  determined  to  march  to  Petehshuhq — an  official 
despatch  of  the  28th  announced  this  determination  to  de  PradI;  at  another, 
his  determination  was  to  march  towards  Tuui.\  and  the  heart  of  Russia. 
Pending  these  fluctuations  of  his  mind,  says  de  Pradl,  time  went  on:  the 
winter  arrived,  conceaUng  in  ambush  the  future  rigours  of  its  season  under 
the  mask  of  the  present  beauties  of  its  cUmate.  Napolenn'a  bulletins  of  the 
last  days  of  October  described  the  climate  to  be  as  beautiful  as  in  France 
and  in  the  most  pleasant  journeys  to  Fomtainblbau  ;  he  nevertheless  de- 
termined to  quit  Moscow  on  the  16th  of  October.  The  retreat,  properly 
speaking,  commenced  on  the  14th.  From  this  time,  says  the  Abbe,  a  new 
universe  presented  itself  to  my  eyes,  a  great  change  happened  in  the  world 
from  the  date  of  that  retreat. 

•  The  Ablje  gives  an  entertaining  description  of  the  interview  between 
himself  and  the  great  Napoteon,  on  the  10th  December,  1812.  Cau/incourt 
(the  comiianion  ot  Buonaparte's  flight)  surprised  him  by  an  unexpected  visit 
at  his  Palace.  "Where  is  the  Emperor?" — "At  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre ; 
he  is  waiting  for  you." — "Why  does  he  not  come  to  the  Palace.'' — "He 
wishes  to  be  incog." — "Come,  let  us  be  gone,  the  Emperor  waits  for  us." 
"  I  found  in  the  court-yard,"  says  the  Abbe,  "  a  small  carriage,  mounted  upon 
a  sledge  made  of  four  pieces  of  fir;  it  was  half  broken.  Two  other  unco- 
vered sledges  served  to  carry  Lefebre,  Desnoueltes,  and  another  officer,  the 
MamaliiC  Rustan,  and  a  valet  de  chambre.  Behold  all  that  remained  ot 
so  much  grandeur  and  magnificence  !  An  inferior  Pulonese  servant  was 
out  of  breath  in  endeavouring  to  excite  a  fire  from  green  wood,  which  repelled 
all  her  efforts,  and  created  more  of  cold  steam  in  the  chinmey  than  warmth 
in  the  apartment.  Tlie  spectacle  of  the  degradation  of  human  grandeur  had 
never  any  charms  for  me.  The  scenes  of  D.iesuen  presented  themselves 
rapidly  to  my  mind  in  associalion  with  the  present  situation  of  Napoleon  in 
this  miserable  tavern.  I  had  never  seen  the  Emperor  since  that  period. 
I  scarcely  know  what  a  crowd  of  new  and  painful  thoughts  arose  in  my  mind 
at  this  moment.    The  Emperor,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  was  pacing 
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The  loss  of  human  life, — the  endurance  during  its  continuance  of 
accumulated  affliction,  wretchedness,  and  calamity,  far  beyond  the 
utmost  extremity  of  which  human  sufferance  is  capable  (too  fatally 
evinced  by  the  numbers  of  the  dead), — and  the  intensity  of  misery 
which  the  dying  and  the  survivors  experienced  during  their  retreat 
through  all  the  rigour  and  severity  of  a  Russian  winters  snow, 
has  never  had  its  parallel  probably  in  the  annals  of  mankind, — 
human  suffering  has  never  gone  beyond  that  which  the  retreating 
army  endured. 

By  his  memorable  defeat  at  Lbipsic  (to  defeat  he  had  never  before 
been  accustomed,  excepting  only  perhaps  in  the  instances  of  Acre  and 
Marengo),  the  Austrian — ^the  Russian— the  Prussian— and  the 
Swedish  soldier  was,  at  length,  convinced  of  a  truth  to  which  he  had 
been  blinded  for  many  years  before— he  became  convinced  that,  indi- 
vidually and  collectively,  he  was  not  inferior  to  the  French  soldier — 
in  vigour  of  body— in  firmness— in  courage— in  animal  hardihood— 
and  in  all  the  requisite  qualifications  of  a  soldier ; — but  they  had  been 
dejected  and  cowed,  and  their  moral  sentiment  of  courage  had  been 
destroyed,  or  nearly  extinguished,  by  a  succession  of  victories  over 
them,  which  had  nearly  filled  the  space  of  thirty  years.  The  confident 
onset,  if  not  the  mere  presence  of  a  French  soldier,  in  their  wretched 
state  of  mental  depression  and  debasement,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
ensure  to  him  the  victory.  But  the  mind  and  opinions  of  the  soldiers 
of  both  the  conflicting  parties  engaged  in  this  tremendous  contest 


up  and  down  the  room.  A  hasty  conversation,  uttered  in  a  hasty  and  in- 
coherent manner,  ensued ;  in  which  Napoleon  affected  to  treat  his  misfortunes 
with  levity  and  indifference.  'At  Marenoo  I  was  beaten,'  said  Napoleon, 
'  until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening :  the  next  day  I  was  master  of  Itaiw*  After 
repeating  incessantly  in  the  course  of  this  conversation  the  maxim,  that  'there 
is  but  one  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,'  his  attendants  and  myself 
addressed  to  him  most  respectfully  our  affectionate  good  wishes  for  the  pre- 
servation of  his  health  and  the  success  of  his  journey.  '  Je  ne  me  suis  Jamais 
mieux  porte  ;  quand  faurais  te  diable  je  ne  nCen  porterais  que  mieux.'  Such 
were  his  last  words,"  says  the  Abbe.  "  He  immediately  mounted  the  humble 
sledge,  which  carried  Ccesar  and  his  fortunes,  and  disappeared.  A  violent 
shock  against  the  gateway  had  nearly  overset  him." 

N2 
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were,  through  the  moral  influence  and  effect  of  Buonaparte's  defeat  at 
Lbifsic,  essentially  altered.  The  confidence  on  the  one  side  was  in- 
creased in  the  proportion  in  which  it  had  been  diminished  on  the  other. 
The  energy  with  which  the  Allies  prosecuted  the  campaign  through  a 
winter,  which  in  length  and  severity  has  not  been  exceeded  in  the 
memory  of  man,  compelled  Buonaparte  to  abdicate  his  Imperial 
throne,  and  retire,  in  a  sort  of  voluntary  exile,  to  Elba, — still 
wielding,  however,  an  insignificant  sceptre  over  that  island,  and  with 
it  still  retaining  (by  which  his  childish  vanity  was  gratified)  the  lofty 
sounding  and  vain,  but  barren  title  (vox  et  preeterea  nihil)  of  "  Em- 
peror." The  appellation,  with  reference  to  the  paltry  insignificance 
of  the  territory  and  sceptre,  was  truly  contemptible.  Suddenly,  how- 
ever, and  secretly,  he  quitted  his  retreat  at  Elba,  landed  in  the  South 
of  France,  and,  contrary  to  all  expectation  and  belief,  proceeded  in 
a  quiet  and  unobstructed  progress  through  a  space  of  several  hundred 
miles  towards  the  capital  of  his  former  empire,  which  was  as  quietly 
evacuated  by  his  rival  sovereign,  and  which  unopposed  he  entered  in 
triumph. 

If  we  are  allowed,  "  parvis  componere  magna,"  we  might  compare 
the  return  of  Edward  IV.  of  England  to  his  kingdom,  and  his  progress 
to  his  capital,  after  the  groundless  terror  and  alarm  which  had  seized 
upon  the  monarch,  and  pervaded  his  camp  at  midnight,  and  which 
was  the  occasion  of  his  precipitate  and  unnecessary  flight  from  Hol- 
land, to  the  return  of  the  Great  Buonaparte,  the  once  again  sub- 
stantial Emperor  of  the  French,  and  his  unobstructed  and  unopposed 
progress  towards,  and  his  entrance  into,  Paris. 

But  in  Buonaparte's  second  rule  over  France,  after  his  return  from 
Elba,  he  was  not  the  ai^-conquering  hero  of  his  former  time — he  was 
not  the  illustrious  sovereign  of  his  preceding  days — he  had  sunk 
(lamentably  sunk)  in  the  public,  and,  not  improbably,  in  his  own, 
opinion  and  estimation.  His  reign  and  empire,  comparatively  with 
their  former  splendour,  were  by  no  means  glorious — his  empire 
was  curtailed  in  its  extent — his  dominion  over  the  other  kingdoms 
of  Europe  was  at  an  end,  nor  was  his  reign  of  long  duration.  In  a 
few  short  months,  in  the  war  of  ninety  days,  Buonaparte  encountered 
on  the  plains  of  Watbrloo,  incidents  which  had  never  occurred 
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to  him  before.  He  there  met  face  to  face,  in  a  tremendous  conflict, 
a  hero  *,  fully  equal,  if  not  superior  to  himself  in  talent,  in  knowledge, 
and   in   proficiency  in   military  science    and  tactics,   and  in  every 


•  The  sentiments,  or  rather  calumnies,  of  which  Buonaparte  has  hazarded 
the  assertion,  and  which,  with  no  sparing  hand,  he  has  heaped  upon  the  rival 
chief  who  had  beat  him  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo,  are  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  absurd  tirade. — "  Telum  imbelle  sine  ictu." 
On  the  military  conduct  of  the  Duie  of  fVellington  at  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo (wliich  is  a  mere  effusion  of  the  splenetic  ill-humour  in  which  he  attempts 
to  prove  that  he  ought  to  have  won  the  battle),  he  does  not  seem  conscious 
that  he  is  not  detracting  one  iota  from  the  sterling  merit  of  the  hero  against 
whose  justly  acquired  fame  as  a  soldier  his  abusive  criticism  is  levelled,  but 
that  it  justly  recoils  upon,  and 'depreciates  and  lessens  the  character  of  the 
man  by  whom  it  is  put  forth.  For  if  there  be  a  shadow  of  truth  in  these  base 
assertions,  if  there  be  the  slightest  foundation  for  them,  how  came  this 
calumniated  hero  to  foil  and  defeat  all  Buonaparte's  ablest  generals  in 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  drive  them  and  their  beaten  armies  out  of  both  those 
countries ;  and  finally,  how  came  he  to  defeat  that  highly  talented  and  most 
deservedly  eminent  of  all  Buonaparte's  generals,  the  till  then  almost  invin- 
cible Soult,  in  the  south  of  France.  The  absurdity  as  well  as  the  baseness 
of  the  calumny  was  proclaimed  throughout  Europe  by  the  splendid  achieve- 
ments of  the  British  hero  long  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  which  put  an 
end  to  the  sovereign  sway,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  slanderer.  In  fact, 
Buonaparte  could 

"  Bear  like  the  Turk  no  brother  near  the  throne." — Pope. 
"  Hinc  ilia  lachrimce." 

Napoleon's  splenetic  enmity  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  strikingly  evinced 
by  his  fourth  codicil,  in  which  he  gives  a  legacy  of  10,000  francs  to  a  subaltern 
officer,  Cantillon,  who  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  attempting  the  assassination  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  acquitted.  '*  Cantillon  had  as  much  right,"  says 
Napoleon,  "  to  assassinate  that  oligarchist,  as  the  latter  had  to  send  me  to 
perish  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  Wellington,  who  proposed  this  outrage, 
attempted  to  justify  it  by  pleading  the  interest  of  Great  Britain.  Cantillon, 
if  he  had  really  assassinated  that  lord,  would  have  pleaded  the  same  excuse, 
and  been  justified  by  the  same  motive — the  interest  of  France,  to  get  rid  of 
this  General,  who,  moreover,  by  violating  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  had  ren- 
dered  himself  responsible  for  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  Ney,  Labedoyere,  &c., 
and  for  the  crime  of  having  pillaged  the  museums  contrary  to  the  text  of  the 
treaties." — Antommarchi,  vol.  ii.  p.  225. 
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qualification  and  appropriate  attainment  which,  in  their  union, 
constitute  the  eminent  and  consummate  commander ; — he  there  met 
an  army  composed  of  soldiers,  whom  he  had  never  personally  seen  or 
met  in  martial  combat, — whom  he  knew  only  by  report,  upon  which 
he  evidently  did  not  rely,  but  who  in  animal  hardihood,  in  consti- 
tutional bravery,  and  in  personal  courage,  were  also  superior  to  his 
own.  The  result  consequential  upon  such  a  relative,  and  just  por- 
trait of  the  contending  parties,  and  upon  this  fair  comparison  of  the 
respective  merits  of  the  commanding  generals,  and  of  their  soldiers, 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected.  Tlie  French  were  com- 
pletely defeated  at  all  points.  This  hero,  once  again  beaten,  but  not 
by  a  self-deceiving  delay,  and  a  cold  inhospitable  climate,  as  at 
Moscow;  or  by  superiority  of  numbers,  as  at  Leipsic;  but  beaten 
by  superiority  of  courage  and  of  conduct,  in  fair  and  open  battle, 
with  equal  numbers,  in  which  the  ner^e  and  energy  of  man  was 
tried  and  proved  to  an  extent  which  had  never  been  exceeded, — this  for- 
mer favourite  of  Fortune  (now  again  deserted  by  the  fickle  goddess), 
instead  of  dying,  as,  in  consistency  with  the  actions  of  the  last  twenty 
years  of  his  life,  he  should  have  died,  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
a  soldier's  death  upon  that  glorious  bed  of  honour  at  Waterloo*, 

*  Of  this  he  seems  himself  to  have  been  conscious.  Afterwards,  when 
•peaking  of  the  wonders  of  his  life,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  his  fortune,  says 
De  /at  Cams,  the  Emperor  remarked,  "  that  he  ought  to  have  died  at  Moscow, 
because  at  that  time  his  military  glory  had  experienced  no  reverse,  and  his 
political  career  was  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  world."  He  then,  says  his 
eulogist,  drew  one  of  those  rapid  and  animating  pictures,  which  he  sketches 
off  with  so  much  facility,  and  which  frequently  rise  to  a  degree  of  sublimity. 
Observing  that  the  countenance  of  one  of  the  individuals  who  happened  to 
be  present  was  not  exactly  expressive  of  approbation,  he  said,  "  This  is  not  your 
opinion?  You  do  not  think  I  ought  to  have  died  at  Moscow  ?" — "No,  sire," 
was  the  reply ;  "  for  in  that  case  history  would  have  been  deprived  of  the 
return  from  Elba, — of  the  most  generous  and  most  heroic  act  that  ever  man 
performed  ; — of  the  greatest,  most  sublime  event  that  the  world  ever  witnessed." 

"  Well,"  returned  the  Emperor,  "  there  may  be  some  truth  in  that ;  but  what 

say  you  to  Waterloo  ?  Ought  I  not  to  have  died  there  ?" — "  Sire,"  said  the 
person  whom  he  addressed,  "if  I  have  obtained  pardon  for  Moscow,  I  do  not 
see  why  I  should  not  ask  it  for  Watebloo  also.  The  future  is  bej'ondthe  will 
and  the  power  of  man ;  it  is  in  the  hands  of  God  alone." — De  las  Casas,  part 
vii.  p.  76.    Here  we  have  one  out  of  a  thousand  instances,  which  this  Journal 
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(happy  indeed  would  it  have  been  for  his  fame  and  reputation  as  a 
soldier  had  he  so  died,)  he  again  quitted  his  beaten  and  retreating 
army,  and  fled  once  more  ignominiously  to  his  capital,  and  once  more 
in  a  mean  and  despicable  manner  abdicated  his  throne  and  empire. 

Lost  in  wonder,  we  now  survey  the  once  great  and  renowned— the 
once  potent  and  mighty  Buonaparte— the  terror  once  of  many  kings— 
the  despotic  ruler  once  of  many  nations,— we  see  this  once  proud  and 
haughty  Emperor  (before  whom  the  sovereigns  of  the  earth  had  bent 
the  knee,  in  servile,  in  submissive  homage)  reduced  to  the  mean 
and  abject  condition  of  a  prisoner,  confined  in  a  petty,  insignificant, 
and  soHtary  island  in  the  "  watery  waste,"  whose  steep,  rugged, 
and  rocky  sides  denied  the  possibility  of  access  to  any  human  being 
from  vnthout,  and  therefore  precluded  all  hope  of  escape. 

We  are  now  to  contemplate  this  fallen  hero  during  his  captivity  at 
St.  Helena. 

"  Farewell,  a  long  farewell,  to  all  my  greatness ; 
This  is  the  state  of  man  ;  to-day  he  puts  forth 
The  tender  leaves  of  hope ;  to-morrow  blossoms. 
And  bears  his  blushing  honours  thick  upon  him ; 
The  third  day  comes  a  frost,  a  killing  frost ; 
And  when  he  thinks,  good  easy  man,  full  surely 
His  greatness  is  a-ripening,  nips  his  shoots, 
And  then  he  falls  as  I  do.     I  have  ventured 
Like  little  wanton  boys  who  swim  on  bladders 
These  many  summers  on  a  sea  of  glory ; 
But  far  beyond  my  depth ;  my  high  blown  pride 
At  length  broke  under  me,  and  now  has  left  me. 
Weary  and  old  with  service,  to  the  mercy 
Of  a  rude  stream  that  must  for  ever  hide  me." 

Thus  far  the  resemblance  (parvis  componere  magna)  is  perfect  be- 
tween the  Cardinal,  whose  lamentations  over  his  wretched  fate 
Shakspeare  has  so  beautifully  painted,  and  the  great  Napoleon. 
For  true -it  is,  that  Napoleon  courted  and  coveted, — cherished  and 

exhibits  of  the  servile  adulation  and  flattery  of  Buonaparte's  attendants  at  St. 
Helena,  and  of  the  puerile  pride  and  vanity  with_  which  the  adulation  was 
suitered  and  enjoyed. 
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enjoyed  the  real  but  even  then  the  vain  "  pomp  and  glory  of  this 
world,"  80  long  as  they  were  steadfast  in  their  attendance  upon 
his  triumphant  banners,  and  crowned  with  success  his  civil  as  well  as 
his  military  career ;  but  when  they  had  forsaken  him, — when  all  his 
laurels  were  withered  and  decayed,  and  buried  in  his  captivity  at  St. 
Helena,  the  resemblance  ceased.  He  did  not  then  say  with  Wokey,— 

"  Vain  pomp  and  glory  of  this  world  I  hate  ye." 

For  equally  true  it  is,  and  "  pity  'tis  'tis  true,"  that  his  idols,  vanity 
and  self-love,  led  him  to  court, — to  covet, — and  to  cherish  (when  he 
could  no  longer  enjoy)  that  phantom  of  the  "  vain  pomp  and  glory  of 
this  world," — ^when  its  reality  had  not  only  ceased  to  exist,  but  had 
for  ever  fled,  never  to  return.  In  the  midst  of  his  obsequious  at- 
tendants on  his  faUen  fortunes,  however,  he  was  still  the  shadow  of 
an  Emperor— the  substance  (alas  !)  was  gone.  He  was  gratified, 
no  doubt,  with  the  continuance  of  the  name,  now  a  barren  bauble  ; 
his  ear  was  pleased  and  tickled  with  the  empty  but  the  courtly 
sound.    Amongst  them  he, 

"  Like  Cato,  gave  his  little  senate  laws. 
And  sate  attentive  to  his  own  applause." — Pope. 

If  the  Count  de  las  Casas  be  an  accurate  and  faithful  reporter  of 
the  observations  which  from  time  to  time  were  made  to  him  and  the 
other  servile  attendants  of  the  Gallic  hero  during  the  residence 
of  the  former  in  St.  Helena  (and  M.  de  Bourienne  asserts  in  the  most 
unqualified  manner  that  he  was),  his  Journal  will  be  read  with  great 
interest,  not  only  as  containing  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  indi- 
ndual  himself  in  a  review  of  his  own  past  life  and  actions,  but  as  being 
evidently  full  of  that  talent  and  acute  observation  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  from  such  a  man.  The  same  talent  and  acute  obser\a- 
tion  are  discernible  in  the  memoirs  dictated  by  himself  to  General 
Gourgand.  But  these  obser^'ations,  whether  expressed  to  De  las 
Casas,  or  dictated  to  General  Gourgand,  will,  in  neither  case,  be  ad- 
mitted by  the  reader  as  truths  without  extreme  caution,  inasmuch  as 
they  are  replete  also  with  all  that  self-adulation,  egotism,  and  error  (not 
to  use  the  harsher  term  of  falsehood,  to  which  egotism  as  glaring  as 
Napoleon's  will  often  lead,  and  which  these  communications  might  in 
many  instances  merit),  both  as  to  intention  and  conduct,  which  the  most 
extravagant  arrogance,  vanity,  and  self-love  could  engender.  In  such 
a  man  as  Buonaparte,  supereminently  gifted,  as  he  certainly  was,  with 
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the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  mind,  and  overflowing  with  talent 
and  ability,  both  natural  and  acquired,  some  portion  of  self-adulation 
and  egotism  might  have  been  tolerated  and  allowed,  and  borne  with 
patience.  But  its  incessant  repetition  to  the  servile  attendants  on  his 
fallen  fortunes,  which  occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  De  las  Casas' 
Journal,  is  really  intolerable  and  disgusting.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  it  was  a  gratification  (although  it  displayed  a  littleness 
of  mind)  to  descant  upon  his  own  transcendent  merits  and  excellence 
to  those  who  dared  not  to  contradict  him,  or  to  question  the  truth  of  all 
this  self-adulation.  It  no  doubt  afforded  some  relief  to  his  miserv', 
under  the  lamentable  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed.  In  some 
instances,  we  are  compelled  (to  our  extreme  mortification,  that  such 
an  individual  should  be  so  lowered  in  our  estimation,)  to  indulge  in  a 
smile  of  contempt  at  the  absurdity  of  the  effusions  of  this  great  little 
man — at  the  rodomontade  and  bombast  (of  which,  however,  he  seems 
to  be  himself  y/hoWy  unconscious)  into  which  his  self-adulation  leads 
him  *. 


*  A  few  specimens  from  the  Journal  of  De  lot  Casus  will  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

"  Friends  and  enemies,"  said  Napoleon,  to  his  humble  attendant  (who  stood 
listening  and  assenting  with  '  a  foolish  face  of  praise'),  "  all  will  acknow- 
ledge ME  to  be  the  FIRST  soldier, — the  grand  representative  of  the  age. — 
/  shall  for  ever  remain  the  leadino  star." — Part  iii.  p.  29.  Again :  "  But 
now  how  altered  is  the  case  1  If  the  soldier  in  his  barracks  seek  to  while  away 
the  tedious  hours  in  talking  of  battles,  he  cannot  speak  of  Fontenoy  or 
Prague,  which  he  did  not  witness;  he  must  speak  of  the  victories  of  Marengo, 
— AusTEHLiTZ, — and  Jena  ; — of  Aim  whose  fame  Jills  every  mouth,  and  lives  m 
every  heart.  How  unfortunate  was  my  fall ! ! !  /  had  imprisoned  the  winds, 
but  bayonets  have  released  them.  1  could  have  produced  tranquillity  in  the 
universal  regeneration,  which  can  henceforth  be  effected  only  amidst  storms." 
—Part  iii.  p.  42. 

Again :  "  The  Emperor  having  reproached  the  Governor  with  having  kept 
some  books  which  were  addressed  to  him,  he  answered  that  he  had  done  so 
in  consequence  of  their  having  been  sent  under  the  address  of  the  Emperob. 
'  And  who,'  replied  the  Emperor  with  emotion, '  gave  you  the  right  of  disputing 
that  title  ?  In  a  few  years  your  Lord  Castlereagh, — your  Lord  Bathurst,  and 
all  the  others ;  even  you  who  speak  to  me, — will  be  buried  in  the  dust  of  oblivion ; 

Vol.  II.  O 
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There  in  this,  to  hira,  forlorn  and  desolate  habitation  at  Longwood, 
in  St.  Helena,  far  from  his  wife  and  son,  and  with  only  a  few  unveering 
steady  friends,  the  sad  companions  of  his  exiled  fortunes,  he  passed 
the  remnant  of  a  wretched   life,— a  prey  to  bitter,  deeply -wounded 

or  if  your  names  be  remembered,  it  will  only  be  on  account  of  the  indignity 
with  which  you  have  treated  me  :  while  the  Emperur  Napoleon  shall  doubt- 
lett  continue  for  ever  the  subject,  the  ornament  of  history,  and  the  star  of 
civilized  nations."' — De  las  Casus. 

Again  :  "  The  historian  of  France  cannot  pass  over  the  empire,  and  if  he 
have  any  honesty  he  will  not  fail  to  render  me  my  share  of  justice.  His  task 
will  be  easy,  for  the  facts  speak  of  themselves ;  they  shine  like  the  sun."* 

"  /  closed  the  gulf  of  anarchy,  and  cleared  the  chaos.  /  purified  the 
Revolution — dignified  nations — and  established  kings.  /  excited  every  kind 
of  emulation,  rewarded  every  kind  of  merit,  and  extended  the  limits  of  glory. 
This  is  at  least  something.  And  on  what  point  can  /  be  assailed  on  which 
an  historian  could  not  defend  me  ? — Can  it  be  for  my  intentions  ?  But  even 
here  I  can  find  absolution. — Can  it  be  for  my  despotism  ?  It  may  be  de- 
monstrated that  the  Dictatorship  was  absoluteli/  nc^esaarij. — Will  it  be  said 
that  I  restrained  liberty  ?  It  can  be  proved  that  licentiousness,  anarchj,  and 
the  greatest  irregularities,  still  haunted  the  threshold  of  freedom."  (See,  in 
a  preceding  note,  Napoleon's  description  and  character  of  Revolution.) 
"  Shall  I  be  accused  of  having  been  too  fond  of  war  .'  It  can  he  shewn  that 
I  always  received  the  first  attack. — Will  it  be  said  that  I  aimed  at  universal 
monarchy?  It  can  be  proved  that  this  was  merely  the  result  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  and  that  our  enemies  themselves  led  me,  step  by  step,  to  this 
determination."  (Here  Napoleon  distinctly  admits  that  he  did  aim  at  iniver- 
siL  UONARCHT ;  but  lie  attempts  to  excuse  it  by  a  fallacious  mode  of  reasoning 
which  does  not  justify  the  aim.)  "  Lastly,  shall  I  be  blamed  for  my  ambition  ? 
This  passion  I  must  doubtless  be  allowed  to  have  possessed,  and  that  in  no 
small  degree ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  my  ambition  was  of  the  highest  and 
noblest  kind  that  ever  perhaps  existed — that  of  establishing  and  of  conse- 
crating the  empire  of  reason,  and  the  full  exercise  and  complete  enjoyment  of 
all  the  human  faculties."  (His  ambition,  instead  of  being  of  that  high  and 
honourable  character  which  he  describes,  was  wholly  a  self-interested  and  a 
guilty  ambition,  which  had  no  other  motive  and  object  than  his  own  personal 
aggrandizement.)  "  .\nd  here  the  historian  will  probably  feel  compelled  to 
regret  that  such  ambition  should  not  have  been  fulfilled  and  gratified." — Thus 
far  Napoleon,  "  Then,  after  a  few  moments,"  says  De  las  Casas,  "of  silent 
reflection," — '  This,'  said  the  Emperor,'  is  my  whole  story  in  afewumrds.'"— 
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feelings — excited,  and  doubtless  aggravated  in  their  intensity,  by  his 
melancholy  reflections  on  his  past  prosperity  and  greatness,— on  the 
days  whicli^were  for  ever  fled, — which  were  never  to  return.  Not  one 
consoling  glimpse,  not  one  glimmering  ray  of  hope,   shot  its  faint 

De  /as  Casas,  vol.  ii.  part  3,  p.  196.  Here  we  have  indeed  his  whole  storj',— 
but  it  is  throughout  a  tirade  of  bombastic  untruth,  as  fur  as  his  motives  are 
concerned. 

Again  :  "  I  have,  my  dear  Las  Casas,  formed  vast  and  numerous  projects, 
all,  unquestionably,  for  the  advancement  of  reason  and  the  welfare  of  the  human 
race.  /  was  dreaded  as  a  thunderbolt.  I  was  charged  with  having  a  hand  of  iron  / 
but  the  moment  that  hand  had  struck  the  last  blow,  every  thing  would  have 
been  softened  down  for  the  happiness  of  all.  How  many  millions  would  have 
poured  their  benedictions  on  me,  both  then  and  in  future  times  !  But  how 
numerous,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  fatal  misfortunes  which  were  accumulated 
and  combined  to  eflFect  my  overthrow  at  the  end  of  my  career  !  My  unhappy 
marriage ;  the  perfidies  which  resulted  from  it ;  that  villanous  aifair  of 
Spain,  from  which  I  could  not  disengage  myself;  that  fatal  war  with  Russia, 
which  occurred  through  a  misunderstanding ;  that  horrible  rigour  of  the 
elements,  which  devoured  a  whole  army ;  ....  and  then  the  whole  universe 
against  me!  ....  Is  it  not  wonderful  that  I  was  still  able  to  make  so  long 
a  resistance,  and  that  I  was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  surmounting  every 
danger,  and  emerging  from  that  chaos  more  powerful  than  ever  ?  ....  O  !  des- 
tiny of  man !  What  is  human  wisdom  ;  human  foresight  'i" — Part  v.  p.  87. 

The  servile  adulation  and  homage  which,  during  his  fallen  fortunes  at  St. 
Helena,  was  paid  by  his  obsequious,  submissive  attendants  to  this  great  man, 
(with  a  littleness  of  mind  which  we  often  see  combined  in  inconsistent  human 
nature,)  is  illustrated  in  the  following  passage  from  Antommarchi't  last  days  of 
Napoleon.  "  I  was  not  yet  familiar,"  says  Antommarchi,  "  with  the  forms  of 
ceremony  observed  towards  the  Emperor,  and  endeavoured  to  learn  them,  and 
to  model  my  behaviour  and  manner  upon  those  of  the  individuals  that  sur- 
rounded his  person.  None  of  us  ever  appeared  before  his  Majesty  without 
having  been  previously  announced ;  and  in  his  presence  we  were  respectful 
and  attentive,  standing  up,  uncovered,  without  presuming  to  approach,  or  to 
put  our  hats  on,  until  invited  so  to  do.  Nobody  addressed  him,  unless  in 
general  conversation,  in  which  case  he  listened,  answered,  animated  the 
discussion,  and  enlivened  it  by  his  wit,  shewing  himself,  at  the  same  time, 
brilliant,  just,  kind,  and  full  of  amenity.  Napoleon  was  to  us  amiable  and 
affectionate,  seeking  to  centre  in  himself  all  our  affections ; — his  advice  was 
that  of  a  father,  his  reproaches  those  of  a  friend."    This  account  would  not 
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beam  of  light  athwart  the  black  and  drean'  gloom  with  which  he  was 
surrounded,  to  alleviate  his  overwhelming  sorrow,  or  to  bring  comfort 
to  a  heart  broken  down  by  sad  calamity ; — the  calamity  of  prospects, 
which  were  irremediably  and  for  ever  blasted ;  for  who 

could  minister  to  his  mind  diseased, 


Pluck  from  his  memory  a  rooted  sorrow; 
Raze  out  the  written  troubles  of  his  brain. 
And,  with  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote. 
Cleanse  his  stufTd  bosom  of  that  perilous  stufiF 
Which  weighed  upon  his  heart. — Shakspeare. 

It  certainly  was  not  in  the  power  of  living  man  to  gain  for 

appear  quite  consistent  with  those  cold  and  distant  ceremonies  of  homage  and 
profound  respect  which  he  before  says  was  exacted  by  Napoleon  from  all  his 
attendants.  "  In  his  anger,  he  was  impetuous  and  terrible,  and  would  not 
brook  contradiction ;  but  the  fit  over,  he  was  all  kindness  and  attention,  and 
tried  by  every  means  in  his  power  to  console  those  whom  he  had  ill  treated  ; 
his  actions,  the  tone  of  his  voice,  all  expressed  his  kindly  feelings,  and  mani- 
fested his  regret.  When  the  subject  of  offence  was  serious,  he  discarded 
the  guilty,  and  kept  him  aloof  for  a  time  ;  but  the  period  of  interdiction 
elapsed,  every  thing  was  forgotten,  the  exile  was  received  into  favour  again, 
and  not  a  word  more  was  said  about  the  matter. 

"  Every  thing  relating  to  these  rules  of  general  conduct  was  easily  under- 
stood, and  I  had  soon  learnt  it;  but  etiquette  has  its  forms,  which  is  impos- 
sible  to  diviue.  I  did  not  know,  fur  instance,  that  it  forbade  leaving  the 
Emprror't  room  until  ordered  by  him  to  withdraw.  Napoleon  had  fallen 
asleep,  and,  fearful  of  disturbing  him,  I  left  the  room ;  but  I  had  not  yet 
reached  my  own  before  he  was  awake  again.  He  looked  round,  and  not 
seeing  me.  rang  the  bell,  and  sent  for  me.  I  went  back  to  him,  and  found 
him  in  the  same  state  in  which  I  had  left  him.  He  woke  a  second  time  with 
a  deep  sigh,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  me, — '  Oh  1  Oh!'  said  he,  'you 
are  still  here  ?' — '  Yes,  sire,  but  I  had  gone  away.' — '  Ah  !'  said  he,  rising, 
looking  steadfastly  at  me,  and  taking  me  by  the  ear,  laughing  at  the  same 
time,  '  Dottoraccio  di  Capo  Corso  !  You  leave  me  alone ;  you  withdraw  with- 
out my  leave ;  you  are  a  novice,  and  I  forgive  you ;  but  neither  the  Grand 
Manhal,  nor  General  Montholon,  would  have  retired  from  my  bed-tide  until  I 
lent  them  away.^  I  entreated  him  to  excuse  my  ignorance ;  and  he  again 
laughed,  repeating  once  more  I  was  a  novice." 
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Buonaparte  that  "  sweet  oblivious  antidote"  which  Shakspeare  has 
so  heautifully  depicted  in  the  preceding  lines. 

In  his  sleeping,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  in  his  waking  dreams,  he  was 
perpetually  haunted  by  the  sting  of  a  guilty  conscience,  and  the  terrific 
spectre  of  "  grim-visaged,  comfortless  despair," — "  the  vultures  of  his 
mind," — "  which  inly  gnawed  his  secret  heart;" — retrospect,  without 
comfort,  (except  what  was  supplied  by  vanity  and  self-love,) — pros- 
pect, without  hope.    Could  any  condition  of  man  be  vaore/orlorn  f 

It  was  in  the  power  of  the  Almighty  alone  to  afford  comfort  or 
consolation  to  him  during  this  life,  and  hope,  after  this  life  should  be 
closed,  in  "  the  life  which  was  to  come."  But  whether  he  ever 
addressed  himself  in  deep  humility  and  fervent  prayer  to  that 
Supreme  Being,  who  alone  could  cleanse,  and  wipe  away  the 
wanton  blood-stained  guilt  which  clogged  his  saddened  soul ;  or 
whether  he  ever  bent  his  knee  in  sorrowful  contrition  and  repentance 
to  that  throne  of  grace, — to  that  Being  who  alone  could  grant 
remission  and  forgiveness  of  the  enormous  and  atrocious  sins  with 
which  his  soul  was  charged ; — upon  all  these  momentous  points  of 
inquiry  we  are  wholly  without  information  ; — ^but  the  probability  is, 
from  the  tenour  of  his  whole  life,  that  he  was  impressed  with  no  feeling 
whatever  of  true  religion. 

The  effusion  of  human  blood  which  had  been  shed  in  battle  from 
the  commencement  to  the  close  of  his  career,  and  which  did  not  even 
satiate  his  wild  and  furious  ambition,  is  probably  beyond  all  precedent 
or  example  in  the  history  of  man.  Tlie  secret  murders  which  in 
cold  blood  he  may  have  committed,  were  of  course  known  only  to  the 
Almighty  and  to  himself,  and  the  wicked  instruments  of  his  mur- 
derous will.  The  undisguised  murders  which  in  cold  blood  also  he 
perpetrated  equally  on  the  noble  and  illustrious,  as  upon  the  compa- 
ratively low  and  humble  in  birth  and  condition  of  life,  are  notorious 
to  all  the  world,  and  have  for  ever  stamped  an  indelible  blot  of  guilt 
and  infamy,  never  to  be  erased  in  human  judgment,  on  the  character 
and  memory  of  Buonaparte.  In  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien,  who  was  the  last  of  the  noble  race  of  Conde,  and  who  was 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  regal  dignity,  though  distant  (the 
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branch  of  Orleans,  now  upon  the  throne,  inter\ening),  a  vain  attempt 
might  he  made  to  justify  or  palliate  the  crime  according  to  the  vicious 
moral  code  of  a  depraved  ambition,  on  the  inadequate  and  futile  plea 
of  state  policy.  That  the  Duke  participated  in,  or  countenanced  any 
attempt  on  Buonaparte' s  life  has  never  been  alleged,  says  iSt>  Walter 
Scott,  and  is  contrary  to  all  the  proof  which  has  ever  been  adduced  in 
the  case.  The  sentiments  expressed  by  his  grandfather,  the  Prince  de 
Conde,  in  a  letter  to  the  Compte  dArtois  of  the  24th  January,  1802, 
are  truly  noble,  and  were  highly  worthy  of  the  imitation  of  his  grand- 
son, and,  in  the  total  absence  of  any  contradictory  proofs,  render  quite 
incredible  the  Duke's  participation  in  any  attempt  of  the  kind.  "A 
man  called  upon  me,"'  says  the  high-minded  Prince  de  Conde,  "  and 
offered  to  get  rid  of  the  usurper  by  the  shortest  method  possible.  I  did 
not  give  him  time  to  finish  the  details  of  his  project,  but  rejected  the 
proposal  with  horror,  assuring  him  that  you,  if  present,  would  do  the 
same.  I  told  him  we  should  always  be  the  enemies  of  him  who  had 
arrogated  to  himself  the  power  and  the  throne  of  our  sovereign  ;  that 
WB  had  combated  the  usurper  by  open  force,  and  would  do  so  again 
if  opportunity  offered,  but  that  vi'E  never  would  employ  that  species  of 
means  which  only  became  the  Jacobin  party;  and  if  that  faction 
should  meditate  such  a  crime,  assuredly  we  would  not  be  their 
accomplices."  Sir  Walter  Scott  asserts,  that  this  man  afterwards 
proved  to  be  an  agent  of  Buonaparte,  despatched  to  sound  the  opi- 
nions of  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and,  if  possible,  to 
implicate  them  in  such  a  nefarious  project  as  should  justly  excite 
public  indignation  against  them. 

In  his  conversations  with  De  las  Casas,  Napoleon  admits  that  he 
"  occasioned  a  general  consternation  by  what  he  is  pleased  to  term 
that  'melancholy  event,' — the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien—a,  foul 
MURDER,  of  which  he  had  himself  sanctioned  the  commission. 
This  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  workings  of  a  guilty  conscience  in 
an  "  unguarded  moment :"  it  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  varying  and 
altogether  inconsistent  mode  in  which  he  attempted  its  justification ; 
— a  justification  quite  incompatible  with  the  wicked  artifice  which  he 
practised,  of  endeavouring  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  crime  upon 
Talleyrand  and  his  other  ministers,  who  came  to  announce  to  him, 
whilst  seated  at  his  coffee,  the  discovery  of  some  new  conspiracy,  and 
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"  who  represented,"  says  he,  "  that  it  was  time  at  last  to  give  a  lesson 
to  those  who  had  been  conspiring  against  my  life,  and  that  the  end 
could  only  be  attained  by  shedding  the  blood  of  one  of  the  Bourbons  ; 
and  THEY  suggested  the  Duke  d  Enghien  as  the  most  proper  victim :"" 
and  he  charges  Talleyrand  with  intercepting  and  concealing  a  letter 
to  him  from  the  Duke  (which  never  existed),  in  which  the  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  made  a  tender  of  his  services  to  Buonaparte,  which 
he  intimates  would  have  induced  him  to  forgive  him.  He  proceeds  to 
state  to  his  obsequious  attendant  an  evident  falsehood, — "  He  did  not 
know  exactly  who  the  Duke  dEnghien  was,"— far  less  that  he 
resided  so  near  France  as  to  be  only  three  leagues  from  the  Rhine. 
Having  been  informed  on  these  points,  he  exclaimed,  "the  Duke 
ought  to  be  arrested.'' 

"It  is  unfortunate  for  the  truth  of  this  statement,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  and  the  soundness  of  the  defence  which  it  contains,  that 
neither  Talleyrand,  nor  any  human  being  save  Buonaparte  himself, 
could  have  the  least  interest  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien.'' 

Napoleon  seems  as  if  he  meant  to  excuse  himself,  by  the  many 
attempts  which  he  asserted  had  been  made  to  assassinate  him.  This 
is  highly  probable ;  but  still  itis  singular  that  he  did  not  make  a  display 
to  the  world  of  these  attempts,  to  bring  odium  on  the  Bourbons,  and 
to  justify  his  murder  of  the  Duke  dEnghien.  We  have  seen  his 
attempts  to  bring  this  odium  upon  them  by  the  artiflc*  which  he  prac- 
tised in  the  case  of  the  Prince  de  Condi. 

"  What  a  universal  feeling  of  horror,"  said  Napoleon,  "  would  have 
been  produced  by  another  spectacle  (alluding  to  the  attempts  on 
his  own  life),  with  which  I  might  have  surprised  the  world.  I 
have  frequently  been  offered  the  lives  of  those  whose  places  I  have 
filled  on  the  throne  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  head."  Why  a  greater 
feeling  of  horror  should  be  excited  in  the  world  by  the  assassination 
of  Napoleon  than  by  the  murder  of  the  Duke  dEnghien,  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive.  Napoleon  proceeds  to  say, — "  In  the  midst  of  the  crisis 
of  the  aflfairs  of  Georges  and  Pichegru,  when  I  was  assailed  by  mur- 
derers, the  moment  was  thought  favourable  to  tempt  me,  and  the  offer 
was  renewed,  having  for  its  object  the  individual  whom  pubUc  opinion 
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in  England  as  well  as  in  France,  pointed  out  as  chief  mover  of  all 
these  horrible  conspiracies.  I  was  at  Boulogne  when  the  bearer  of 
these  offers  arrived.  I  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  me.  '  Well, 
sir,'  said  I,  when  he  appeared.  '  Yes,  First  Consul,  we  will  give 
him  t»  you  for  one  million.'  '  Sir,  I  would  give  you  two  millions, 
but  upon  condition  that  you  bring  him  alive.'  '  Ah  !'  said  the 
man,  'that  I  could  not  promise.'  '  Do  you  take  me  for  an  assassin  ?' 
said  I ;  and  I  drove  him  from  my  presence.  Indeed  his  mere  presence 
was  already  too  great  a  contamination." — De  las  Casus,  part  vii.  p.  276. 
Sensitive  individual !  ! !  Not  to  be  able  to  bear  so  great  a  con- 
tamination !  !  !  No  rational  man  will  entertain  a  doubt  that  if  this 
individual  could  have  been  brought  to  Buonaparte  alive,  that  he 
would  have  assassinated,  or  rather  sanctioned  his  assassination,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Duke  d Enghien,  or  perhaps  have  murdered  him  in 
secret,  (and  ascribed  the.  murder  to  the  suicidal  act  of  the  individual,) 
as  in  the  case  of  Pichegru  and  Captain  Wright. 

It  is  clear  from  De  las  Casas'  own  statement,  that  Napoleon  felt 
conscious  that  in  the  death  of  the  Duke  dEnghien  he  had  committed 
a  foul  deed — a  murder  which  he  could  not  justify  even  to  himself. 
His  exculpation  of  his  own  conduct  in  this  affair  differed  in  its  cha- 
racter, says  De  las  Casas,  according  to  the  individuals  to  whom  it  was 
addressed.  To  those  whom  he  considered  as  his  friends  he  attempted 
to  justify  the  act  on  one  description  of  plea.  To  those  who  were 
strangers,  he  always  resorted  to  another  which  did  not  touch  or  affect 
in  the  same  degree  his  vanity  or  self-love.  In  an  unguarded  moment, 
however,  he  exposed  to  De  las  Casas,  unintentionally,  the  workings 
of  a  guilty  conscience. 

The  crime  of  the  murder  o{  Palm,  the  bookseller  of  Nuremberg, 
had  not  even  the  futile  plea  of  state  policy  for  its  palUation  ;  it  was  a 
murder  perpetrated  on  the  infamous  instigation  of  a  diaboUcal  spirit, 
and  merely  to  gratify  the  base  feelings  of  revenge  and  malice.  Pa!m 
had  exposed  to  sale  a  pamphlet  containing  remarks  on  the  conduct  of 
Napoleon,  in  which  the  Emperor  and  his  policy  were  treated  with  con- 
siderable severity.  The  poor  bookseller  was  seized  upon  for  this 
offence  by  the  French  gens  d'arraes,  and  transferred  to  Brannau. 
where  he  was  brought  before  a  military  commission,  tried  for  a  libel  on 
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the  Emperor  of  France,  found  guilty,  and  shot  to  death,  according  to 
his  sentence.  The  cold-blooded  deliberate  murder  of  this  poor  man 
(for  such  it  literally  was,)  excited  deep  and  general  indignation. 
Whether  these  open  and  undisguised  murders, — his  secret  ones,  if  any 
such  there  were, — and  his  other  crying  sins,  (which  have  unquestion- 
ably been  recorded  in  "heaven's  chancery,")  can  ever  be  forgiven, 
will  be  known  only  at  the  day  of  judgment,  when  every  man  will  be 
called  to  an  account  for  the  actions  of  his  life.  We  "  presume  not 
God  to  scan." 

Alexander*  died  of  a  fatal  disease,  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and 


•  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader  to  know  the  sentiments  of  so 
eminent  a  general  as  Buonaparte  in  regard  to  the  actions  and  conduct  of  those 
military  heroes  of  the  olden  times,  of  Alexander, — of  Hannibal, — and  of 
Ca-sar.  Their  military  successes  are  ascribed  by  Napoleon  to  keplection  and 
GENIUS.  "  Great  men,"  says  he,  "  rarely  fail  in  the  most  perilous  under- 
takings. Look  at  Alexander,  Ccesar,  Hannibal,  the  great  Guttavus,  and 
others ;  they  always  succeeded.  Were  they  great  men  merely  because  they 
were  fortunate  ?  No ;  but  because,  being  great  men,  they  possessed  the  art 
of  commanding  fortune.  When  we  come  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  their 
success,  we  are  astonished  to  find  that  they  did  everything  to  obtain  it."  He 
concludes  this  concise  general  review  of  the  actions  and  conduct  of  these 
splendid  heroes  of  antiquity  (his  sentiments  oU  each  separately  will  presently 
be  seen)  with  the  following  expression  applicable  to  himself.  "  My  greatest 
successes  have  been  ascribed  merely  to  good  fortune,  and  my  reverses  will  no 
doubt  be  imputed  to  the  same  cause.  But  if  I  should  write  an  account  of  my 
campaigns,  it  will  be  seen  that  in  both  cases  my  reason  and  faculties  were 
exercised  in  conformity  with  principle.' '  That  Napoleon  possessed  reflectioh 
and  GENIUS  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  any  of  the  heroes  whom  he  has  enume- 
rated, no  man  will  be  disposed  to  doubt,  however  his  good  taste  may  be 
doubted  in  making  a  display  of  these  qualities  before  the  humble  deperidenta 
on  his  (still  to  them)  imperial  uod,  who  could  not  of  course  make  any  other 
comment  than  that  of  unqualified  assent  and  approbation.  Napoleon  pro- 
ceeds,— "All  the  great  captains  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  in  modem  times 
have  successfully  retraced  their  footsteps,  performed  vast  achievements  only 
by  conforming  with  the  rules  and  principles  of  the  art;  that  is  to  say,  by 
correct  combinations,  and  by  justly  comparing  the  relation  between  means 
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in  the  midst  of  prosperous  fortunes,  and  of  a  glorious  career  of  victory. 
His  untimely  death  put  an  end  at  once  to  all  his  splendid  mighty 
schemes  for  the  political  and  intimate  union  and  association  of 
Greece  with  Asia,  which  he  had  contemplated,  and  which,  had 
his  life  heen  spared,  he  might  possibly  have  achieved,  although  it 
would  seem  to  have  been  a  work  beyond  the  powers  of  mortal  man 
to  accomplish.  In  any  event,  it  is  manifest  that  he  merits  a  title  very 
different  from  that  of  a  "madman,"  which  Pope  has  erroneously 
conferred  upon  him.  The  respect  and  veneration  with  which  even 
the  name  of  the  "  Great  Secunder"  (his  Indian  appellation)  was 
held  and  regarded  in  Asia  is  made  manifest  by  the  fact,  that  through 
the  undying  influence  of  his  extraordinary  reputation,  character, 
and  renown,  his  respective  generals,  who  partitioned  his  territorial 
conquests  in  India  between  them,  were  enabled  for  several  centuries 
to  retain  the  absolute  sovereignty  over  them,  and  to  make  themselves 
and  their  descendants  kings  over  possessions  which,  as  Alexander's 
generals  only,  they  had  respectively  acquired.  At  the  early  age  of 
thirty-two  this  extraordinary  hero  was  cut  off.  The  prosecution  of 
all  his  splendid  schemes  was  thus  rendered  abortive,  and  the 
"  Warrior's  Pride,"  which  had  ripened  into  full  maturity  of  glory, 
but  had  scarcely  yet  attained  to  maturity  of  years,  was  suddenly 
chilled  and  brought  low  by  disease,  and  was  finally  extinguished 
by  the  icy  hand  of  death*. 


and  consequences,  efforts  and  obstacles.  They  succeeded  only  by  a  strict 
observance  of  these  rules,  whatever  may  have  been  the  l)uldnes8  of  their 
enterprises,  or  the  extent  of  the  advantages  gained.  They  invariably  prac- 
tised war  as  a  science.  Thus  they  have  become  onr  great  models ;  and  it  is 
only  by  a  close  imitation  of  them  that  we  can  hope  to  come  near  them. 

*  Buonajarle  thus  exj'resses  his  opinion  of  Alexander  the  Great :  "  Alex- 
ander, when  scarcely  beyond  the  age  of  boyhood,  with  a  mere  handful  of  brave 
troops,  conquered  a  quarter  of  the  globe.  But  was  this  achievement,"  he 
inquires,  "  a  mere  accidental  irruption ;  a  sort  of  unexpected  deluge  ?  No ; 
all  was  profoundly  calculated,  boldly  executed,  and  prudently  managed. 
Alexander  proved  himself  at  once  a  distinguished  warrior,  politician,  and 
legislator.  Unfortunately,  on  attaining  the  zenith  of  glory  and  success,  his 
head  was  turned  and  his  heart  corrupted.  He  commenced  his  career  with 
the  mind  of  Trajan,  but  he  closed  it  with  the  heart  of  Nero  and  the  manners 
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We  next  approach,  with  every  feeling  of  respect  and  veneration, 
a  noble  and  illustrious  Carthaginian,  who  unquestionably  occupies, 
and,  (from  his  sterling  merit  and  talents  as  a  general,)  most  deservedly 
occupies,  the  very  highest  rank  amongst  the  military  heroes  of  the 
olden  times,  not  excepting  even  Julius  Casar  himself ;  yet  Hannibal 
in  his  own  person  unhappily  affords  a  sad  and  striking  illustration  of 
the  fatal  termination  of  a  "  Warrior's  Pride." 

We  first  see  him,  at  the  early  age  of  nine  years,  swearing  before  a 
Pagan  altar,  at  the  instigation,  and  in  the  presence,  of  his  father, 
Hamilcar,  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans.  Certain  it  is  that  this 
oath  was  never  violated ;  he  preserved  his  enmity  against  the  Rouan 
name  to  the  extremity  of  life*.  We  follow  his  steps  as  a  successful 
general  commanding  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Spain,  and  in  his 
siege  and  capture  of  Saguntum+  It  is  impossible  to  view  his  sur- 
prising march  across   the  rugged  snow-clad  AtpsJ — his  repeated 

of  Heliogabalus."  Las  Camt  observes,  that  "  the  Emperor  here  described  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  in  such  a  manner  as  enabled  me  to  view  the  subject 
in  a  totally  new  light. 

*  Potybius  assigns  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  second  Punic  war  the  bitter 
enmity  which  Hamilcar  and  his  son  Hannibal  entertained  towards  the  Ro- 
MtNS.  There  is  a  great  confusion  in  authors,  ancient  and  modern,  about  the 
age  of  Hannibal.  In  the  speech  to  the  senate  of  Cahthaob,  which  Potybiua 
'puts  into  his  mouth,  Hannibal  said,  that  the  senators  "  knew  that  he  had 
left  his  country  when  he  was  only  nine  years  old,  and  had  now  returned  to  it 
again  at  the  age  of  more  than  forty-five."  But  this  statement  is  incon- 
sistent with  Hollin't  account  and  that  of  other  historians. 

t  According  to  the  Encycloptedia  Britannica,  //anniia/ was  twenty-two  years 
old  three  years  before  the  death  of  Mdruhal,  who  is  therein  stated  to  have 
written  to  Carthaob  fur  him  to  be  sent  in  Spain:  but  this  also  is  incoD. 
sistent  with  the  account  in  Putybiut. 

X  The  sage  Polybiui,  speaking  of  his  march  across  the  Alps,  observes,  that 
"  it  is  certain  that  Hannibal  in  the  conduct  of  this  enterprise  bad  taken  all  his 
measures  with  the  best  judgment  and  precaution ;  for  he  had  informed  himself, 
with  great  exactness,  of  the  nature  of  the  country  which  he  was  to  pass  ;  he 
was  well  assured  of  the  goodness  of  it ;  and  of  the  inveterate  hatred  which  the 
people  bore  against  the  Rouans.  And  that  he  might  be  able  also  to  surmotmt 
the  difficulties  of  the  way,  he  chose  fur  guideti  the  natives  of  the  country,  men 
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victories  over  the  Romans  iu  Italy — and  bis  maintaining  the  war 
for  SIXTEEN  years  in  the  very  heart  of  that  country* — without  being 
"struck  with  admiration"  (as  the  honest  Polybius  truly  obser\es)  "of 
the  skill,  courage,  and  the  ability  of  this  great  commandert. " 

He  was  recalUd  from  Italy,  the  scene  of  all  his  splendid  victories 
over  the  Romans,  by  the  decree  of  the  senate  of  Carthage.  The 
unfortunate  battle  of  Zama  followed,  and  his  entire  defeat  J.     The 


engaged  with  him  in  the  same  designs,  and  actuated  l>y  the  same  common 
hopes."  Pulybiut  adds,  that  "he  may  be  allowed  to  speak  of  thrse  things 
with  some  confidence ;  for  he  not  only  received  his  accounts  from  persons  that 
lived  iu  the  times  of  wi.ich  he  is  writing,  but  had  also  passed  the  Alps,  fur  the 
sake  of  gaining  a  more  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  truth."  Again, 
"fUi/iiM,  the  Roman  consulj  was  astonished.  He  had  persuaded  himself,  either 
that  //an«i4a/ would  never  venture  to  take  his  route  across  the  Alps,  with  an 
army  that  was  all  composed  of  foreign  troops  ;  or,  if  he  did,  that  he  must 
inevitably  be  lost  in  the  attempt.  But  when  he  heard  that  he  had  not  only 
passed  the  mountains,  but  was  already  laying  siege  to  some  of  the  towns  in 
Italy,  he  was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  daring  and  undaunted  spirit  of 
the  general.". ..."  On  a  sudden  they  are  informed  that  Hannibal  is  already 
arrived  in  Italy  with  his  army.  This  wonderful  celerity,  as  it  almost 
exceeded  all  belief,  so  it  filled  the  Romans  also  with  the  greatest  appre- 
hensions." 

•  Polybiut  affirms,  "  with  confidence,  that  if  Hanttibal  had  first  tried  hii 
strength  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  had  come  last  to  attack  the 
Romans,  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  io  any  part  of  his  design." 

t  The  editors  of  the  Encyclopirdia  Brilannica,  in  their  delineation  of  the 
character  of  Hannibal,  depict  him  as  the  most  perfect  of  military  heroes. 
"  With  respect  to  the  character  of  Hannibal,"  (say  they,)  "  he  appears  to  have 
been  iu  military  afi'airs  what  Demotthtnet  was  in  oratory,  or  Newton  in 
mathematics,  namely,  absolutely  perfect ;  in  which  no  man  could  discover  a 
fault,  and  to  which  no  man  could  add  a  perfection." 

I  Upon  this  defeat  Po/'y6iu«  makes  the  I'oUowiDg  observation  :  "  If,  therefore, 
when  he  has  thus  employed  all  possible  precautions  to  secure  the  victory,  he 
was  now  fur  the  first  time  conquered,  he  may  very  well  be  pardoned :  for 
Fortune  sometimes  counteracts  the  designs  of  valiant  men." 

Zaha,  in  Ni'uioiA,  was  distant  five  days'  journey  to  the  west  of  Cabthaob. 
— Encycto.  Brilan.  sub  voce  "  Zaua." 
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mean  and  ungrateful  jealousy  of  the  senate  of  Cahthaqe  ultimately 
drove  him  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Syrian  court  of  Ephesus,  where  for 
a  time  he  was  hospitably  received  and  entertained  by  Antiochus  the 
Great.  After  a  time  the  suspicion  and  jealousy  of  Antiochus  was 
excited  against  him,  and  he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Prusias,  king 
of  BiTHYNiA  The  Roman  influence  at  his  court  would  doubtless 
have  led  to  the  delivery  of  this  exiled  and  wandering  hero  into  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  by  the  monarch  in  whose  protection  and  hos- 
pitality he  confided.  They  possessed  not  that  generosity  or  nobleness 
of  soul  which  would  induce  them  to  spare  the  life  of  the  fallen  hero. 
He  would  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  have  been  exhibited  as  a 
spectacle  to  the  scorn  and  derision  of  the  hardened  and  senseless 
multitude,  of  whom  many  might  have  remembered  him,  and  their  own 
fear  and  apprehension  of  him,  in  the  days  of  his  former  glory  in  Italy  ; 
but  now,  alas  ! 

"  To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice :" 

after  they  had  fully  satiated  and  gratified  this  malignant  disposition, 
and  sufficiently  derided  his  existing  misfortunes,  he  would  have  been 
put,  in  tortures  perhaps,  to  an  ignominious  and  disgraceful  death.  He 
no  doubt  anticipated  this  dreadful  calamity,  but  averted  it  by  a  volun- 
tary death.  With  the  direst  imprecations,  and  soliciting  the  vengeance 
of  the  gods  on  the  head  of  Prusias,  who,  in  violation  of  every  principle 
of  hospitality,  would  have  betrayed  him  to  the  Romans,  this  fallen 
hero  put  a  period  to  his  own  existence*. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  "  Warrior's  Pride,"  in  this  the 
most  eminent  probably  of  all  the  mihtary  heroes  of  antiquity  t. 


We  have  seen  that,  according  to  Polybiua,  Hannibal  was  forty-five  years  of 
age  at  the  battle  of  Zaua,  which  was  in  the  year  202  before  the  birth  of  our 
Saviour. 

•As  this  event  happened  in  the  year  before  Chritt  182,  Hannibal  vo\M 
then  have  been  about  sixty-five  years  of  age. 

f  Buonaparte'i  estimate  of  Hannibal. — "  Hannibal,''  continued  the  Emperor, 
"  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  character  of  any,  from  the  intrepidity,  confi- 
dence, and  grandeur  evinced  in  all  his  enterprises.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six 
he  conceived  what  is  scarcely  conceivable,  and  executed  what  has  been  looked 
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We  now  come,  at  no  very  distant  period,  to  the  renowned  Scipio 
Africanu  s.  The  eminent  services  of  the  conqueror  of  the  great  Han- 
nibal at  Zama,  could  not  shield  him  from  a  base  attack  upon  his  fame 
and  fortune.  On  the  very  day  of  the  fifteenth  anniversary  of  that 
splendid  defeat,  he  was  accused  before  the  public,  by  a  turbulent  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  of  taking  bribes  from  Antiochus,  and  of  embezzle- 
ment of  the  public  money.  Tlie  great  Scipio  A/ricanus,  conscious  of 
his  innocence,  disdained  to  give  any  answer  to  so  foul  an  accusation, 
founded  only  on  the  loosest  surmises  and  presumptions.  He  retired 
on  the  plea  of  sickness  to  Litbrnum.  We  should  have  expected  that 
a  host  of  admiring  friends,  in  remembrance  of  his  former  glory,  and 
out  of  respect  for  his  many  private  virtues,  would,  with  indignation, 
have  ralhed  round  the  hero,  to  protect  him  from  so  base  a  charge.  But 
to  his  great  mortification,  and  the  eternal  disgrace  of  Rome,  the  shield 
of  protection  was  thrown  over  him  by  his  known  and  avowed,  but 
honest  and  generous,  enemy,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  who  was 
a  man  of  too  much  probity  to  lend  his  countenance  or  support  to  so 
foul  an  imputation  ;  and  through  his  influence  the  prosecution  was 
dropped.  But  the  great  A/ricanus  returned  not  to  Rome  after  this 
unjust  attack  on  his  fame  and  reputation  as  a  soldier  and  a  man,  and 
after  the  mortifying  protection  which  had  been  extended  to  him.    He 


upon  as  impossible.  Renouncing  all  communication  with  his  country,  he 
marched  through  hostile  and  unknown  nations,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
attack  and  subdue.  He  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  which  were 
presumed  to  be  impassable,  and  descended  upon  Italy,  sncrificing  the  half  of 
his  army  for  the  mere  acquisition  of  his  field  of  battle  and  the  mere  right  of 
fighting.  He  occupied  and  governed  Italy  for  the  space  of  sixteen  yean, 
being  several  times  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  possessing  himself  of  Rome, 
and  only  relinquished  his  prey  when  his  enemies,  profiting  by  the  lesson  he 
had  set  them,  marched  to  attack  the  Carthaginian  territory.  Can  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  HannibaTt  glorious  career  and  achievements  were  the  mere  result 
of  diance  and  fortune's  favours  ?  Certainly  Hannibal  must  have  been  en- 
dowed with  great  vigour  of  mind,  and  he  must  also  have  possessed  a  vast 
consciousness  of  his  own  skill  in  the  art  of  war,  when,  being  interrogated  by 
his  youthful  conqueror,  he  hesitated  not  to  place  himself,  though  subdued, 
next  in  rank  to  Alexander  and  Pyrrhut,  whom  he  esteemed  as  the  first  of 
warriors." 
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spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  privacy  and  retirement  at  Liturnum, 
where  he  died,  and  where,  by  his  own  order,  he  was  buried.  His  last 
days  were  no  doubt  soured  and  rendered  unhappy  by  a  justly  acrimo- 
nious sensibility,  excited  by  his  feelings  on  the  base  ingratitude  of 
mankind. 

Such  was  the  termination  of  the  "  Warrior's  Pride,"  in  the  great 
Scipio  A/ricanus,  the  conqueror  of  the  still  greater  Hannibal  at 
Zama. 

PoMPEY,  once  the  renowned — the  glorious — and  successful  warrior, 
after  the  fatal  battle  with  his  son-in-law  at  Pharsalia,  fled  into 
Egypt,  and  there  was  assassinated  by  Theodotus,  in  the  hope  of 
gaining  thereby  the  favour  of  Casar.  Thus  ended  with  him  the 
"  Warrior's  Pride,"  which  had  once  ardently  glowed  in  the  bosom 
of  Pompey  *. 

Casar  was  assassinated  while  seated  in  the  senate-house  in  his 
chair  of  sovereign  dignity,  and  in  consequence  of  the  despotic  state 
which  he  had  ambitiously  assumed,  by  a  man  who  professed  to  be  his 
bosom  friend. — Et  tu  Brute  ! — Ceesar  had  attained  this  object,  and 
the  extent  of  his  ambition,  principally  through  the  medium  of  the 
military  glory  which  he  had  acquired.  He  owed  his  elevation  there- 
fore to  the  "Warrior's  Pride;"  and  he  owed  his  assassination  to  the 
ambition  which  the  "Warrior's  Pbide"  had  generated,  and  to  that 
elevation  to  which  the  "Warrior's  Pride"  had  principally  raised 
himt. 


*  Lard  Bolingbroke  adduces  Pompei/  as  an  illustration  of  the  position  that 
the  prolongation  of  a  man's  days  often  delivers  him  over  to  misery.  "  Rome," 
says  he,  "who  made  all  the  nations  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  western 
ocean  tremble,  trembled  herself  when  Pompey  fell  sick  at  Naples.  Pompey 
lecovered,  '  multa  urbes  et  publica  vota  vicerunt.'  But  he  recovered  only  to 
wage  the  civil  war  wiih  his  father-in-law, — to  take  arms  without  being  prepared 
to  take  them, — to  abandon  Italy, — to  be  beaten  in  Gkkece, — and  to  be 
murdered  by  servile  hands  in  Eoypt." — Fragments,  vol.  viii.  p.  270. 

t  Lord  Bolingbroke,  speaking  of  Catar,  says,  "  I  cannot  believe  that  those 
who  murdered  Casar  took  such  puerile  measures  as  Cicero,  who  was  not  let 
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As  to  Charles  XII ,  we  have  seen  that 

"  His  fall  was  destined  to  a  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress  and  a  dubious  hand." 

Thus  ended  his  mad  career  of  worldly  ambition,  and  thus  ended  in 
him  the  "Warrior's  Pride." 

Tlie  "  Warrior's  Pride"  which  once,  and  for  so  long  a  period,  sur- 
rounded with  such  resplendent  lustre  the  person  of  Buonaparte, 
was  impaired  and  diminished  by  the  failure  of  his  schemes  in  Spain, 
and  by  his  retreat  or  rather  flight  from  Russia,  and  in  two  short 
years  afterwards  it  irretrievably  and  for  ever  perished  on  the  plain — 
"  multn  spumantem  sanguine" — the  ever-memorable  plain,  of  Wa- 
terloo. During  his  prosperous  fortunes,  this  personage,  more  emi- 
nent even  than  all  the  eminent  personages  of  the  olden  times,  became, 
in  the  sequel  of  his  adverse  fortunes,  a  state-prisoner,  an  outcast,  and 
an  exile  from  his  native  land,  and  from  his  adopted,  and  once  subjected 
and  submissive  empire ;  and  after  dragging  on,  as  we  have  seen,  a  few 

into  the  secret,  pretended  that  they  had  taken,  when  he  saw  the  consequencei 
of  their  action.  But  in  this  they  erred.  They  killed  their  benefactor,  at  least 
he  was  such  to  the  greatest  part  of  them,  and  rtnewed  the  civil  war  in  order 
to  restore  liberty  to  a  people  who  had  lost  the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  who  would 
not  take  it  when  it  was  offered  to  them.  Even  in  the  senate  Octaviut  bad  a 
party ;  Antony  had  a  party ;  but  the  commonwealth  had  none.  In  short,  the 
freest  people  on  earth,  by  suffering  the  spirit  of  liberty  to  decay,  and  that  of 
faction  to  grow  up,  became  slaves  to  such  a  succession  of  mousters,  continued, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  from  the  reign  of  Auguslut  to  the  destruction  of  the 
empire,  as  God  never  sent  in  his  wrath  to  execute  vengeance  on  any  other 
nation.  In  the  greatest  revolution  of  the  greatest  government  of  the  world, 
losing  the  spirit  of  liberty  was  the  cause,  and  losing  liberty  the  effect." 

Now  let  us  see  what  Buonaparte  says  of  Casar. 

••  Alluding  to  Casnr,  the  Emperor  remarked,  that  '  he,  the  reverse  of  Alex- 
ander, had  commenced  his  career  at  an  advanced  period  of  life ;  that  his 
youth  had  been  passed  in  indolence  and  vice,  but  that  he  had  ultimately 
evinced  the  most  active  and  elevated  mind.'  He  thought  him  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  characters  in  history.  '  Cccsar,'  saud  Napoleon,  '  overcame  the 
Gauls  and  the  laws  of  his  country :  but  his  great  warlike  achievement 
must  not  be  attributed  merely  to  chance  and  fortune.'  Then,"  says  Las  Casas, 
"  he  analysed  the  victories  of  Casar,  as  he  had  done  those  of  Alexander." 
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wretched  years  of  burthensome  existence,  died  unsoothed  in  his  last 
moments  by  conjugal  or  filial  afiection,  and  unlamented  in  a  foreign 
land. 

"  Ambition  this  shall  tempt  to  rise, 
Then  hurl  the  wretch  from  high. 
To  bitter  scorn  a  sacrifice. 
And  grinning  infamy." — Gray. 

Having  "  wound  this  lengthened  tale"  beyond  the  limits,  perhaps, 
which  strict  propriety  would  allow  ;— having  traced  the  Corsican- 
hero  from  his  wonderful  and  stupendous  elevation  to  power,  until  his 
no  less  wonderful  and  stupendous  downfall,  and  thence  until  his  final 
exit  from  this  world  of  woe  and  misery ; — and  having  illustrated  by 
various  instances  drawn  from  the  genuine  history  of  the  olden  times, 
the  weakness,  and  the  fallacy  of  any  dependence  in  the  foundations 
on  which  stand  the  "  Warriors  Pride,"  we  shall  forbear  to  enlarge 
upon  the  question,  whether  this  ci-devant  emperor  of  the  French — 
this  greatest  and  most  powerful  once  of  the  whole  living  race  of 
man — when  he  became,  and  whilst  he  continued  a  prisoner  at  Long- 
wood,  received  that  delicate,  liberal,  and  generous  treatment  which, 
in  the  exercise  of  a  true  magnanimity  of  spirit — a  genuine  elevation 
of  soul — FALLEN  GREATNESS  was  entitled  to  expect  at  the  hands  of 
those  upon  whom,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, rested  the  important  obUgation  of  keeping  in  safe  custody  the 
person  of  this  hero. 

His  inordinate  ambition,  and  his  secret  departure  from  the  island  of 
Elba,  (the  object  and  cause  whereof  was  speedily  and  too  fearfully 
disclosed  by  the  events  and  the  prodigal  waste  of  human  blood  which 
succeeded  his  departure,)  sufficiently  proved  that  there  would  he  no 
security  for  Europe,  but  in  the  confinement  of  his  person  in  a  place 
from  whence  there  could  be  no  possibility  of  escape ;  and  the  nations 
of  Europe,  by  their  unanimous  concurrence,  demanded  that  this 
security  should  be  efficacious  and  fully  adequate  to  the  necessity  which 
imperatively  called  for  it ;  and  there  was  no  other  nation  in  Europe, 
except  Great  Britain,  which  was  wholly  exempt  from  that  jealousy 
with  which  Russia,  Austria,  and  Peussia  would  naturally  view  the 

Vol.  II.  Q 
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guardianship  of  the  person  of  Napoleon.  There  was  no  spot  upon  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth  so  well  adapted  to  this  purpose  as  the  rugged 
rocky-sided  little  island  of  St.  Helena.  There  he  would  be  eaiily 
guarded.  His  escape  could  scarcely  be  effected  otherwise  than  by  the 
interposition  of  something  more  than  human  power  in  his  favour. 
The  rigorous  confinement  of  his  person  was  therefore  the  less  neces- 
sary. The  intellectual  mirror  which  reflected  from  within  the  bitter 
feelings  of  a  "  mind  diseased,"  required  not  any  augmentation  of 
those  feelings  from  the  austerity  or  harshness  of  personal  treatment. 
That  his  treatment,  and  the  conduct  towards  him,  of  the  individual 
who  was  responsible  for  the  safe  custody  of  his  person,  were  both 
essentially  different  from  the  treatment  and  conduct  which  he  ex- 
pected is  evident — but  whether  his  own  conduct  called  for  or  justifie<i 
either  the  manner  or  the  measure  of  the  treatment  which  he  expe- 
rienced, we  shall  not,  in  the  want  of  any  accurate  knowledge  on  the 
subject,  presume  to  decide. 

We  have  thus  had  presented  to  our  view  a  recent  instance  which 
many  of  us  (and  amongst  the  number,  the  humble  writer  of  these 
remarks)  have  lived  to  witness,  of  the  fatal  termination  in  Napoleon's 
person  of  the  "Warrior's  Pride." 

"  He  left  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

How  much  more  forcible  is  the  moral  in  the  case  of  Buonaparte  than 
in  that  of  Charles  XII.  Of  Sweden,  and  with  how  much  more  reason 
may  we  inquire  with  Dr.  Johnson, 

"  On  what  foundation  stands  the  '  Warrior's  Pride  *  ?'  " 


*  The  two  conquering  heroes  of  Blenheim  and  Waterloo  are  proud  ex- 
ceptions to  this  genera/  proposition  of  the  weak  and  fragile  "  foundation"  on 
which  "  stands  the  Warrior's  Pride." 

Amongst  the  numerous  fragments  of  history  which  fill  his  wooden  "  So- 
landert"  the  humble  writer  of  these  remarks  finds,  in  a  projecled  history  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Capets,  the  following  scrap,  which  seems  applicable  to  the 
subject  of  this  note.    Of  the  period  when  it  was  committed  to  paper  he  has 
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NOTE  L. 

Fiona  asserts  that  in  his  invasions  of  Britain,  Ccesar  was  actuated 
only  by  a  thirst  oi  personal  fame,  and  not  by  any  desire  to  extend  the 
territorial  empire  of  Rome, — "  Non  provincice  sed  nomini  studebatur*."' 

not  the  slightest  recollection ;  but  it  was  evidently  after  Buonaparte  had 
attained  to  the  zenith  of  bis  power,  and  after  the  birth  of  his  son, 

"  Will  the  dynasty  of  the  Capets  ever  be  restored  in  the  persons  of  any 
"  of  the  present  unfortunate  exiled  survivors  of  this  illustrious  race,  or 
"  of  any  of  their  descendants  ? — Or  will  Napoleun  Buonaparte  become 
"  the  founder  and  stem  of  a  new  dynasty,  to  endure  for  ages  like  those 
"  which  have  preceded  it  ?  These  are  problems  as  momentous  and 
"  important  as  any  that  have  ever  engaged  the  attention,  or  excited 
"  the  interest  of  mankind.  They  involve  the  destinies  of  France, — 
"  of  Eu  ROPE, — perhaps  of  the  civilized  world.  But  alas !  they  are 
"  far  removed  beyond  the  reach  of  human  demonstration  ;  their  so- 
"  lution  is  wrapped  up  in  the  womb  of  time — in  the  impenetrable 
"  darkness  of  futurity." 

The  TIME  and  futukity  alluded  to  in  this  fragment  have  since  been  ac- 
complished and  fulfilled — they  have  come  to  their  end  and  have  gone  by. 
The  womb  of  time  has  at  length  brought  forth  its  offspring  ;  the  impenetrable 
darkness  of  futurity  has  at  lehgth  been  converted  into  the  clear  light  of 
genuine  history.  The  deeds  and  actions  which  they  embraced  are  now 
enrolled  amongst  the  countless  numbers  of  the  deeds  and  actions  of  the 
prohfic  fast. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Capets  was  restored  in  the  year  1814,  in  the  person  of 
Louii  Xyill.,  the  brother  of  the  sovereign  who  was  decapitated  in  1793 ;  but 
for  a  time  it  was  again  suspended  on  the  return  of  Buonaparte  from  the 
island  of  Elba,  and  his  extraordinary  reassumption  of  the  sovereignty  of 
France.  At  the  end  of  the  ninety  days'  war,  Buonaparte  lost  a  second  time 
the  sovereignty  of  France  on  the  plains  of  Waterloo. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Capets  was  then  a  second  time  restored.    On  the  death 

*  Lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 
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NOTE  M. 

It  is  usual  with  most  of  the  Roman  historians,  from  Livy  down- 
wards, to  deplore  the  wide  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  ascrihing 
to  that  cause  the  introduction  of  wealth,  and  its  constant  attendant 
luxury.  With  the  introduction  of  wealth  and  luxury  camo  the  loss  of 
the  spirit  of  liberty,  and  all  the  catalogue  of  vices  which  disgraced 
the  history,  and  finally  led  to  the  ruin  of  this  mighty  empire. 

Livy  contrasts  the  state  and  condition  of  the  earlier  periods  of  the 

of  Louit  Xflll.  without  issue,  this  dynasty  was  continued  in  the  person  of 
Charlet  X.  (the  ci-devant  Count  iT.irlois,)  and  the  brother  and  successor 
of  Lauia  Xyill.  But  through  the  bigoted  weakness  of  Charlet  X.  the 
lineal  branch  of  the  Cnprtt  is  now  again  in  abeyance.  The  sovereignty  of 
France  has  been  diverted  into  another  and  a  co//a/rra/ branch  of  the  same 
dynasty.  The  branch  of  Orlrant  has  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  over  the 
FiiENCji  people  upon  the  abdication  of  Charlet  X.  Louit  Philippe  of  Orleans, 
the  reigning  sovereign,  has  several  sons  in  existence. 

The  lineal  chain  of  this  dynasty,  after  the  decease  of  Charlet  X.,  Is  now 
vested  in  his  son,  the  Duie  itAngouleme,  who  has  no  prospect  of  issue,  and 
faiUng  male  issue,  in  the  young  Duke  de  Bordeaux,  the  son  and  heir  of  the 
Duke  de  Berry,  late  a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  d' Angoullme,  and  who 
was  a^sasainated  during  the  reign  of  Louit  Xyill, 

How  long  the  collateral  branch  of  this  dynasty  may  wield  a  tottering  sceptre 
over  this  fickle  and  inconstant  people,  or  whether  the  lineal  branch  of  the 
Capelt  will  ever  be  restored  to  its  hereditary  claim  of  sovereignty,  are  events 
now  hidden  in  the  daikness  of  futurity,  and  therefore  known  only  to  that 
Omniscient  Being  who  "  fills  eternity,  and  uhose  existence  is  from  himself" 
— "  who  is  the  Alpha  and  Omeoa,  the  First  and  the  Last." 

The  dynasty  of  Buonaparte  was  terminated  in  hit  person  with  his  second 
abdication  and  captivity.  By  the  recent  death  of  his  only  son  without  issue, 
the  dynasty  of  Buonaparte  is  "  set  in  endless  night;" — it  is  extinguished 
for  ever. 

"  One  truth  is  clear,  whatever  is  is  rioht." 
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Republic  with  its  state  and  condition  in  his  own  times,  and  the  contrast 
exhibited  is  by  no  means  favourable  to  the  latter. 

The  instances  cited  in  illustration  of  his  position  are  curious  and 
interesting,  though  most  probably  fabulous. 

In  the  year  u.  c.  251,  a.  c.  501,  and  the  consulate  of  Agrippa  Me- 
nenius  and  Publius  Posthumius,  died  Publius  Valerius,  who  had 
been  Consul  in  the  preceding  year.  He  was  universally  allowed  to  have 
excelled  other  men  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  peace.  He  died  full 
of  glory,  but  in  such  straitened  circumstances  that  he  did  not  leave 
behind  him  sufficient  to  defray  liis  funeral  expenses.  But  so  highly 
was  he  honoured  for  his  virtues,  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  that  he 
was  not  only  buried  at  the  public  cost,  but  the  matrons  mourned  for 
him  as  they  had  done  for  BrwiM*.— Lib.  ii.  c.  16. 

Iq  the  year  u.  c.  261,  a  c.  491,  died  this  same  Agrippa  Mejtenius, 
a  man  equally  beloved  throughout  life  by  the  patricians  and  the 
plebeians,  and  who  had  successfully  restored  peace  and  harmony 
between  them.  He  was  not  possessed  of  property  sufficient  for  the 
expense  of  his  funeral,  which  was  defrayed  by  a  public  contribution. 

Lucius  Quinctus  Cincinnatus,  who,  in  the  year  v.  c.  294,  a.  c. 
458,  had  served  the  office  of  Consul,  was  called  from  his  retreat  two 
years  afterwards  (a.  u  .  c.  296),  in  a  case  of  public  danger  and  alarm,  to 
assume  the  office  of  Dictator.  He  was  found  by  the  Roman  Deputies 
engaged  in  some  manual  labour  of  husbandry  on  his  little  farm  of 
only /our  acres,  which  he  cultivated  with  his  own  hands.— Lib.  iii. 
c.  26. 

The  individual  whom  the  next  day  the  Dictator  chose  as  his  master 
of  the  horse  (although  of  patrician  extraction,  and  in  military  merit 
far  exceeding  all  the  young  men  in  Rome)  was  so  poor  that  he  had 
been  a  foot  soldier. 

All  these  instances  are  said  to  have  occurred  at  a  period  which  was 
unquestionably  the  fabulous  age  of  Rome.  In  any  event  they  were 
but  legends  or  tales  handed  down  by  tradition,  and  unwarrantably 
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adopted,  as  if  they  had  been  true  and  genuine  history ;  and  adorned 
as  such  by  the  elegant  and  classical  pen  of  Livy. 

As  not  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  subject  of  the  remarks  in  this  note, 
we  shall  venture  to  quote  the  sentiments  of  a  noble  and  eminent 
writer  of  modern  times,  most  forcibly  and  eloquently,  but  justly  ex- 
pressed. "  The  grandeur  of  Rome,"  says  Lord  Bolingbroke,  "  was  the 
work  of  many  centuries,  the  effect  of  much  wisdom,  and  at  the  price 
of  much  blood.  She  maintained  her  grandeur  while  she  preserved 
her  virtue ;  but  when  luxury  grew  up  to  favour  corruption,  and  cor- 
ruption to  nourish  luxury,  then  Rome  grew  venal ;  the  election  of 
her  magistrates,  the  sentences  of  her  judges,  the  decrees  of  her  senate, 
all  were  sold  ;  for  her  liberty  was  sold  when  these  were  sold,  and  her 
riches,  her  power,  her  glory,  could  not  survive  her  liberty.  She  who 
had  been  the  envy,  as  well  as  the  mistress  of  nations,  fell  to  be  an 
object  of  their  scorn  or  their  pity.  They  had  seen  and  felt  that  she 
had  governed  other  people  by  will,  and  her  own  by  law.  They  beheld 
her  governed  herself  by  will,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  worst  of  her 
own  citizens— of  the  worst  of  both  sexes— of  the  worst  of  human  kind, 
by  Caligula,  by  Claudius,  by  Nero,  by  Messalina,  by  Agrippina,  by 
Poppcea,  by  Narcissus,  by  Calistus,  by  Pallas ;  by  princes  that  were 
stupid  or  mad ;  by  women  that  were  abandoned  to  ambition  and  to 
lust ;  by  ministers  who  were  emancipated  slaves,  parasites,  and  pan- 
ders, insolent  and  rapacious.  In  this  miserable  state,  the  few  that 
retained  some  sparks  of  the  old  Roman  spirit  had  double  cause  to 
mourn  in  private,  for  it  was  not  safe  even  to  mourn  in  public.  They 
mourned  the  loss  of  the  liberty  and  grandeur  of  Rome  ;  and  they 
mourned  that  both  should  be  sacrificed  to  wretches  whose  crimes 
would  have  been  punished,  and  whose  talents  would  scarcely  have 
recommended  them  to  the  meanest  offices  in  the  virtuous  and  pros- 
perous ages  of  the  commonwealth  *." 

Again  :  "  The  good  effect  of  maintaining,  and  the  bad  effects  of  neg- 
lecting religion,  had  been  extremely  visible  in  the  whole  course  of  the 
Roman  government.  Numa,  the  second  founder  of  Rome,  contri- 
buted more  to  the  prosperity  and  grandeur  of  that  empire  than  the 

*  A  Dissertation  upon  Parties,  Utt.  zvii. 
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first  founder  of  it,  Romulus,  and  all  the  warrior  kings  who  succeeded 
him;  for  Numa  established  a  religion,  devoted  it,  as  others,  both 
kings  and  consuls,  did,  after  his  example,  to  the  support  of  civil 
government,  and  made  it  the  principle  of  all  the  glorious  expectations 
that  were  raised  in  the  miuds  of  that  people.  This  religion  was  very 
absurd,  and  yet  by  keeping  up  an  awe  of  superior  power,  and  the 
belief  of  a  Providence  that  ordered  the  course  of  events,  it  produced 
all  the  marvellous  effects  which  Machievel,  and  writers  more  able  to 
judge  of  them  and  their  causes  than  he  was,  Polybius,  Cicero,  Plu- 
tarch, and  others  ascribe  to  it.  The  inward  peace  of  that  government 
was  often  broken  by  seditions.  Rome  was  in  distress  at  home,  while 
she  triumphed  abroad,  and  at  last  the  dissolution  of  the  com- 
monwealth followed  a  long  and  bloody  series  of  civil  wars.  But  the 
neglect  of  religion,  not  rehgion,  was  the  principal  cause  of  these  evils. 
Religion  decayed,  and  the  state  decayed  with  her.  She  might  have 
preserved  it,  but  even  in  her  decay  she  gave  it  no  wounds,  nor  festered 
like  a  poison  in  any.  The  virtue  of  old  Rome,  and  the  spirit  of  her 
religion,  fainted  when  her  liberty  expired  *." 

Respecting  the  irreligion  of  the  Romans  in  the  latter  periods  of  the 
empire,  Mr.  Gibbon  remarks,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  fashionable 
irreligion  which  prevailed  in"  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  both  the 
interest  of  the  priests  and  the  credulity  of  the  people  were  sufficiently 
respected.    In  their  writings  and  conversation  the  philosophers  of 
antiquity  asserted  the  independent  dignity  of  reason ;  but  they  re- 
signed their  actions  to  the  commands  of  law  and  custom.    Viewing, 
with  a  smile  of  pity  and  indulgence,  the  various  errors  of  the  vulgar, 
they  diligently  practised  the  ceremonies  of  their  fathers,  devoutly 
frequented  the  temples  of  the  gods  ;  and  sometimes  condescending  to 
act  a  part  on  the  theatre  of  superstition,  they  concealed  the  sentiments 
of  an  atheist  under  the  sacerdotal  robes.     Reasoners  of  such  a  temper 
were  scarcely  inclined  to  wrangle  about  their  respective  modes  of  faith 
or  of  worship.    It  was  indifferent  to  them  what  shape  the  folly  of  the 
multitude  might  choose  to  assume ;  and  they  approached,  with  the 
same  inward  contempt  and  the  same  external  reverence,  the  altars  of 
the  LvBiAN,  the  Olympian,  or  the  Capitoline  Jupiter." 

*  His  fourth  Essay  on  authority  in  matters  of  Religion. 
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In  a  note  Mr.  Gibbon  obsei-ves,  "  that  Socrates,  Epicurus,  Cicero, 
and  Plutarch,  inculcated  a  decent  reverence  for  the  religion  of  their 
own  country,  and  of  mankind.  The  devotion  of  Epicurus  was  assi- 
duous and  exemplar}'."    Diogen.  Laert.  v.  10. 

Lord  Bolingbroke  obser\'es,  that  we  must  not  imagine  that  the 
fi-eedom  of  the  Romans  was  lost,  because  one  party  fought  for  the 
maintenance  of  liberty,  another  for  the  establishment  of  tyranny,  and 
that  the  latter  prevailed.  No.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was  dead,  and  the 
spirit  of  faction  had  taken  its  place  on  both  sides.  As  long  as  the 
former  prevailed,  a  Roman  sacrificed  his  own,  and  therefore  no  doubt 
every  personal  interest  to  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth.  When 
the  latter  succeeded,  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth  was  considered 
no  otherwise  than  in  subordination  to  that  particular  interest  which 
each  person  had  espoused.  The  principal  men  instead  of  making 
their  grandeur  and  glory  consist,  as  they  formerly  had  done,  in  that 
which  the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  commonwealth  reflected  on  them, 
considered  themselves  now  as  individuals,  not  as  citizens,  and  each 
would  shine  with  his  own  light.  To  this  purpose  alone  they  employed 
the  command  they  had  of  armies — the  government  they  had  of 
provinces — and  the  influence  they  acquired  over  the  tribes  of  Romb, 
and  over  the  allies  and  subjects  of  the  Republic.  Upon  principles  of 
the  same  kind  inferior  persons  attached  themselves  to  these ;  and  that 
zeal  and  industry,  nay,  that  courage  and  magnanimity  which  had 
been  excited  formerly  in  the  service  of  the  commonwealth,  were 
excited  by  the  spirit  of  faction,  for  Marius  or  Sylla ; — ^for  Caesar  or 
Pompey. 

It  is  plain  that  the  liberty  of  Rome  would  not  have  been  irretriey- 
ably  lost,  though  Ccesar  bad  finished  the  civil  war  with  absolute 
success  and  was  settled  in  power,  if  the  spirit  of  liberty  had  not  been 
lost  in  the  whole  body  of  the  people ;  if  the  Romans  had  not  been 
ripe  for  slavery  *. 

NOTE  N. 
Caisar't  principal  object  was  to  alarm  the  Germans  for  their  own 

*  Remark!  on  the  Hittoiy  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  132. 
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safety  by  convincing  them  that  the  Rhine  was  not,  as  against  Roman 
enterprise  and  courage,  an  insuperable  barrier. — De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv. 
cap.  16.  He  tells  us  that  it  would  not  have  been  consistent  either 
with  his  own  dignity  or  that  of  the  Roman  people  to  have  effected  his 
passage  of  the  Rhine  by  means  of  shipping.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  passage  of  a  Roman  army  across  any  river  by 
means  of  shipping  should  be  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  either  of  its 
general  or  of  the  republic,  excepting  as  referrible  to  Ccesar's  parti- 
cular olyect  on  this  occasion,  namely,  that  of  striking  terror  into  the 
Germans,  which  unquestionably  could  not  have  been  so  effectually 
attained  by  the  adoption  of  a  mode  of  passage  across  it  which  was  in 
familiar  use  amongst  themselves.  Florus,  in  his  poetic  style,  describes 
the  effect  which  this  wholly  novel  operation  had  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Germans.  Sed  major  aliquanto  trepidatio  quippe  quum  RhenuM 
suum,  sic  ponte,  quasi  jugo,  captam,  viderent,  fuga  rursus  in  sylvas 
et  paludes  et  quod  acerbissimum  Ccesari  fuit,  non  fuere  qui  vinceren- 
tur. — Lib.  iii.  cap.  10.  s.  16.  CcBSar  informs  us  that  all  the  objects  of 
his  expedition  were  attained  through  the  terror  which  it  had  inspired 
in  the  minds  of  the  Germans. — De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  cap.  1 9. 


NOTE  O. 

In  speaking  of  Cccsar,  in  the  comparison  with  Alexander,  Appian 
says,  Vir  per  omnia  singulariter  fortunatus,  maximisque  rebus  gestis 
memorabilis,  et  merito  cum  Alexandra  conferendus. — De  Bell.  Civil. 
lib.  ii.  c.  149. 

Trajan  also  "  lamented  with  a  sigh  that  his  advanced  age  scarcely 
left  him  any  hopes  of  equalling  the  renown  of  the  son  of  Philip." — 
Gibbon  s  Rom.  Emp.  vol.  i.  Suetonius  and  Dion  Cassius  agree  in 
fixing  the  date  of  this  reflexion  of  Casar  (the  parent,  probably,  of  all 
his  future  glory)  at  the  period  of  his  Jirst  residence  in  the  further  Spain, 
in  the  capacity  of  PROVINCIAL  quaestor  to  Veter  Antistius,  when  he 
was  about  thirty-three  years  of  age,  and  in  ascribing  it  to  the  circum- 
stance of  his  seeing  a  statue  of  Alexander  at  Gades,  a.  u.  c.  687, 
ante  c.  67. — Suet,  in  Vit.  Ccbs.  c.  7;  Dion.  Cass.  lib.  xxxvii.  c.  32; 
Veil.  Pat.  lib.  ii.  c.  1  &  3.    Plutarch  does  not,  in  express  terms,  refer 
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the  occurrence  of  this  reflexion  to  the  period  of  Cersafs  first  residence 
in  Spain.  He  ascribes  it  to  the  circumstance  of  his  reading  at  a  leisure 
moment  the  histor)-  of  Alexander.  He  states  that  tlie  Prfeiorial 
government  of  Spain  fell  to  his  lot  at  the  expiration  of  his  Prcetor- 
ship  in  Rome,  a.  u.  c.  693,  a.  c.  61,  set.  suas  39.  Sweionru* informs 
us,  that,  vexed  with  this  mortifying  reflexion  upon  his  own  comparative 
inactivity.  Ccesar  importunately  urged  his  discharge  from  the  office 
of  Provincial  QueBStor,  that  he  might  seize  the  occasions  which  the 
capital  would  afford  of  laying  the  foundations  of  a  more  splendid 
career. 

"  In  our  time  Cuius  Julius  Casar,  (surnamed,  for  the  greatness  of 
his  actions,  'Divus,')  when  he  saw  the  ruins  of  Corinth,  nearly 
one  hundred  years  after  the  event,  he  was  so  much  affected,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  so  desirous  of  rendering  himself  glorious,  that  he  did 
his  utmost  to  rebuild  the  city;  and  therefore  it  is  just  that  his  hu- 
manity and  clemency  should  be  allowed  its  due  praise,  and  that  his 
virtues  should  be  recorded  in  history,  to  the  everlasting  remembrance 
of  his  honour.  For  when  his  ancestors  acted  with  great  severity 
towards  this  city,  he  rectified  their  excesses  by  his  own  lenity  and 
modemtion,  preferring  a  merciful  before  a  harsh  and  severe  conduct. 
Besides,  he  excelled  all  that  went  before  him  in  the  greatness  of 
his  actions.  To  conclude,  this  person  was  the  most  famous  and 
renowned  for  eminency  of  birth,  fluency  of  tongue,  the  art  of  war, 
and  contempt  of  riches,  of  any  that  lived  in  his  age." — Diod.  Sic. 
Fragment. 

NOTE  P. 

Alii  produnt  Britanniam  petiisse  spe  margaritarum,  Sueton.in 
Vit.  Cces.  c.  47.  Suetonius  proceeds  to  say  that  Ccesar  was  fond  of 
poising  pearls  in  his  hands  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  com- 
parative weights.  Pliny  informs  us  that  the  pearls  which  were  found 
in  Britain  were  of  little  intrinsic  value,  being  small,  and  of  a  bad 
colour. — Nat.  Hist.  lib.  ix.  c.  35.  The  merits,  however,  of  those  which 
ornamented  the  cuirass  which  Ccesar  dedicated  to  his  mother  Venus 
in  her  temple,  were  great,  though  extrinsic.  They  would  remind  his 
deluded  countrymen  of  the  self  but  vain  boasting  glories  which  he 
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had  gained  in  Britain.  He  concealed,  or  gave  a  false  colouring  to 
the  disasters  which  tarnished  his  glories  there,  and  thus  deceived  his 
countrymen. 

That  gold  and  silver  were  supposed  by  the  Romans  to  abound  in 
Britain,  and  that  general  expectations  had  been  formed  that  con- 
siderable spoils  would  have  resulted  from  Ccesar's  expedition,  is 
evident  from  Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus  and  his  other  friends.  It  is 
equally  evident  that  these  expectations  proved  wholly  delusive.  After 
stating  in  one  of  his  letters  to  the  former  that  he  was  then  in  expec- 
tation of  receiving  intelUgence  of  the  event  of  the  war  in  Britain,  he 
proceeds  to  communicate  to  his  friend,  in  a  tone  of  manifest  disap- 
pointment, the  certain  information  that  there  was  not  a  scruple  of 
silver  in  that  island,  nor  any  hope  of  spoil,  excepting  slaves ;  and  he 
cautions  his  friend  against  entertaining  the  expectation  that  amongst 
the  latter  he  should  find  any  proficients  either  in  literature  or  music. 
"  Britannici  belli  exitus  expectatur.  Constat  enim  aditus  insulae 
esse  munilos  mirificis  motibus."  It  is  presumed  that  Cicero,  by  this 
expression,  means  not  works  of  art,  but  those  of  nature, — the  "  montes 
angustae  quibus  mare  continetur." — C<ss.  lib.  iv.  c.  23  ;  in  truth  the 
chalky  cliff's  of  Albion. — Lib.  iv.  Ep.  16.  In  a  letter  written  to  Treba- 
tius  (under  the  erroneous  impression  that  he  had  accompanied  Ceesar 
into  Britain),  Cicero  says  that  he  had  heard  that  in  Britain  there 
was  neither  gold  nor  silver ;  and  if  that  should  be  the  case,  he  jocularly 
advises  him  to  seize  one  of  the  British  chariots,  and  drive  back  as  fast 
as  he  could.— Lib.  iv.  Ep.  3 ;  lib.  vii.  Ep.  7.  With  reference  to  this  pas- 
sage in  Cicero's  letter  to  his  friend  Trebatius,  Dr.  Middleton,  in  his  life 
of  this  eminent  Roman,  has  the  following  moral  and  pertinent  reflexion 
on  the  instability  of  all  national  greatness.  "  From  their  railleries  of 
this  kind  on  the  barbarity  and  misery  of  our  island,  one  cannot  help 
reflecting  on  the  surprising  fate  and  revolutions  of  kingdoms.  How 
Rome,  once  the  mistress  of  the  world,  the  seat  of  arts,  empire,  and 
glory,  now  lies  sunk  in  sloth,  ignorance,  and  poverty ;  enslaved  to  one  of 
the  most  cruel,  as  well  as  most  contemptible  of  tyrants,  superstition  and 
rehgious  imposture  ;  while  this  remote  country,  antiently  the  contempt 
and  the  jest  of  the  polite  Romans,  is  become  the  happy  seat  of  liberty, 
plenty,  and  letters ;  flourishing  in  all  the  arts  and  refinements  of  life, 
yet  running,  perhaps,  the  same  course  which  Rome  itself  had  run 
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before  it;  from  virtuous  industry  to  wealth,  from  wealth  to  luxury, 
from  luxury  to  an  impatience  of  discipline,  and  corruption  of  morals  ; 
till,  by  a  total  degeneracy,  and  loss  of  virtue,  being  grown  ripe  for 
destruction,  it  falls  at  last  a  prey  to  some  hardy  oppressor,  and  with 
the  loss  of  liberty,  losing  every  thing  else  that  is  valuable,  sinks 
gradually  into  its  original  barbarism." 

In  another  letter  to  Atticus,  communicating  to  him  the  termination 
of  the  expedition,  and  the  re-embarkation  of  the  army,  Cicero  says, 
they  brought  no  spoil  away  with  them. — Lib.  iv.  Ep.  1 7. 

Cicero's  information  in  regard  to  Britain  was  derived  from  his 
brother  Quintus,  who  accompanied  Ccesar  on  that  expedition,  and 
also  from  Ccesar  himself,  with  whom  he  was  then  in  direct  and 
intimate  correspondence. — Lib.  iv.  Ep.  7 ;  lib.  xli.  Ep.  I . 

NOTE  Q. 

Casar  in  this  passage,  and  in  another  in  the  same  chapter,  desig- 
nates Britain  as  an  island  in  terms  so  positive  as  almost  to  preclude 
the  supposition  that  he  entertained  any  doubt  in  his  owii  mind  as  to  the 
fact  of  its  insularity.  In  his  description  of  Britain,  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  his  fifth  book,  he  not  only  describes  its  insular  form  as  being 
triangular,  but  specifies  in  precise  terms  the  reputed  length  in  miles  of 
each  of  its  three  sides,  the  respective  quarters  of  the  heavens  to  which 
they  present  themselves,  and  the  reputed  measurement  of  its  whole  «>- 
cumference.  Strabo,  the  geographer,  who  flourished  during  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  first  ten  years  of  that  of  Tibe- 
rius, denominates  Britain  an  island,  in  terms  the  most  clear  and 
explicit,  and  without  making  use  of  any  expression  which  might  imply 
the  least  doubt  in  his  mind  on  the  subject, — Usque  ad  occiduum  insula 
procursum,&c. — Lib  iv.  cap.  E.  sec.  1.  Again :  Quatuor  sunt  usitati  e 
continente  in  insulam  trajectus,  &c.  sec.  2.  Again :  Itium  quo  navali 
usus  est  Divus  Ccesar  in  earn  transmittens  insulam,  id.  ib.  Again  : 
Maxima  insulce  pars  campestris  est,  &c.  Again:  Divus  Ceesar 
bis  in  insulam  trajecit,  sec.  3.  Again :  Circa  Britanniam  sunt 
alia  parv'ae  insula,  &c.  sec.  4.  Yet  if  we  may  credit  the  concurring 
testimonies  of  Tacitus  and  Dion  Cassius,  all  these  statements  rested 
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upon  no  other  authority  than  common  fame  and  conjecture ;  and  the 
geographical  problem,  whether  Britain  were  an  island  or  a  continent, 
was  not  solved  until  the  time  of  Agricola,  under  whose  firm  and  ener- 
getic, but  mild  and  judicious  administration  of  the  government  of 
this  province  the  Roman  fleet  circumnavigated,  and  thus  Jirst  esta- 
blished the  insularity  of  Britain. — Tacitus  in  Fit.  Agricola,  cap.  1 0 ; 
Dion  Cass.  lib.  xxxix.  cap.  50.  Plutarch  says  that  from  the  magni- 
tude of  Britain  no  one  could  credit  that  it  was  an  island,  and  that 
it  afforded  grounds  for  controversy  between  many  writers  whether  such 
an  island  really  existed,  or  whether  it  were  not  a  mere  name  and  fiction. 
— In  Vit.  Cces.  cap.  23.  Eumenius,  in  one  of  his  panegyrics,  states 
that  Casar,  when  he  first  landed  in  Britain,  wrote  to  Rome  that  he 
had  discovered  another  world,  and  which  he  conceived  to  be  of  such 
immense  magnitude,  that  it  seemed  rather  to  embrace  the  ocean  than 
to  be  surrounded  by  it. — Pau.  iv.  c.  xi.  2.  Servius  gratuitously  as- 
sumes that  Britain  was  formerly  joined  to  the  continent  and  after- 
wards divided  from  it,  as  Sicily  (an  equally  gratuitous  assumption, 
however  probable,)  was  from  Italy. — Virgil's  \st  Eclogue. 

NOTE  R. 
The  ignorance  of  the  merchants  as  to  the  last  point  of  Ccesar's 
inquiry — "  qui  assent  ad  majoram  navium  multitudinem  idonei  Tor- 
tus ?" —  might,  however,  admit  of  the  following  explanation.  The 
vessels  employed  by  the  merchants  in  the  ordinary  course  of  com- 
mercial traffic  between  the  two  countries  were  much  smaller  than 
those  which  would  be  requisite  for  CcBsars  object  of  invasion,  and 
their  observations  or  inquiries  were  not  likely  to  be  extended  further 
than  was  necessary  for  the  safe  and  convenient  prosecution  of  their 
own  immediate  pursuits.  Harbours  which  might  fully  answer  all  the 
objects  of  commerce  might  not  be  equally  well  adapted  to  those  which 
Ccesar  had  in  view.  The  Romans  denominated  their  vessels  of  war 
naves  longa,  because  they  were  of  a  greater  length  than  vessels  of 
burthen,  or  naves  onerarice ;  the  former  were  impelled  through  the 
water  chiefly  by  oars,  and  the  latter  by  sails. 

NOTE  S. 
CcBsar  informs  us  that  in  the  revolt  of  several  of  the   Gallic 
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nations  against  the  Roman  authority  in  the  preceding  year,  the 
Vknetj  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Britons. — ^Lib.  iii.  cap.  9.  But 
whether  they  obtained  the  aid  which  they  solicited  does  not  appear. 
That  a  considerable  commercial  intercourse  was  carried  on  between 
the  Veneti  and  the  Britons,  is  evident  from  another  passage  in 
CcBsar,  lib.  iii.  cap.  8  ;  and  from  a  passage  in  Strabo  it  would  seem 
that  they  entertained  apprehensions  that  Ccesar  would  interfere  with 
that  commerce  which  they  considered  as  exclusively  their  own  ;  and 
that  they  were  induced  to  engage  in  the  war  with  him  for  the  purpose, 
and  in  the  hope  of  preventing  liis  communications  with  Britain. 
De  his  Veneti  navali  pugna  cum  Ccesare  congressi  sunt,  parati  ejus 
Britannicam  navigationem  impedire,  quod  eo  ipsi  uterentur  em- 
porio. — Lib.  iv.  cap.  4,  sec.  1. 

NOTE  T. 

These  inconsistencies  have  not  escaped  the  notice  of  Milton,  who 
in  his  history  of  the  early  ages  of  the  Britons  refers  to  them,  as  a 
matter  of  wonder,  that  Casar  himself  should  not  appear  to  have 
perceived  them.  But  Ccesar  s  object  was  to  delude  the  Roman 
people  ;  he  knew  them  well,  and  he  knew  tliat  they  would  be  disposed 
to  believe  anything,  however  inconsistent,  which  their  favourite  hero 
told  them  *. 

NOTE  U. 

Suetonius  quotes  the  opinion  of  Pollio  Asinius,  that  Ccpsar's  Com- 
mentaries were  composed  with  very  little  care,  and  as  little  regard  to 
truth  ;  that  he  was  far  too  credulous  in  regard  to  the  transactions  of 
others ;  and  that  either  by  design,  or  from  a  defect  of  memory,  he 
did  not  faithfully  represent  his  own  actions.  "  Pollio  Asinius  parum 
diligenter,  parumque  integra  veritate  composites  putat ;  quum  Cessar 
pleraque  et  quae  per  alios  erant  gesta,  temere  cri;diderit,  et  quse  per 
se,  vel  consulto,  vel  etiam  meraoria  lapsus,  perperam  ediderit ;  esisti- 
matque  rescripturum  et  correcturum  fuisse-l-." 

Lord  Bolingbroke  observes,  that  we  read  the  Commentaries  of 

•  Milton's  History  of  England  to  the  Nonnnn  Conquest,  book  ii. 
t  In  Vit.  Cffis.  c.  56, 
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Ccesar  as  authentic  histoi-y,  although  there  is  reason  to  suspect  his 
veracity  in  some  parts  of  them ;  and  that  if  we  had  the  Commentaries 
of  Labienus,  or  those  of  Asinius  Pollin,  as  we  have  the  History  of 
Dion  Cassius,  we  should  have  still  more  reason  to  suspect,  or  we 
should  find  more  proofs  of  the  errors  *. 

A  learned  editor  of  Appian  ■^  ohserv'es,  that  although  that  historian 
makes  frequent  reference  to  the  Commentaries  of  Octavianus  Ccesar, 
he  has  not  in  any  one  instance  quoted  or  referred  to  those  of  Julius 
Casar,  either  because  he  had  them  not  at  hand,  or,  what  the  learned 
editor  considers  as  more  probable,  because  he  had  not  sufficient 
reliance  on  their  fidelity.  He  further  observes,  in  commendation  of 
Pollio,  as  an  historian,  that  although  Appian  refers  in  general  terms 
to  many  authors  who  treated  of  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  Pollio  is 
the  only  author  besides  CcBsar  whom  he  distinguishes  by  name ; — 
thus  implying  that  he  considered  his  authority  as  superior  to  all  the 
others. 

C.  Asinius  Pollio,  the  severity  of  whose  criticism  on  the  Commen- 
taries of  Ccesar  is  thus  confidently  quoted  by  Suetonius,  was  not 
merely  a  contemporary  J— a  friend  } — and  a  pupil  bred  in  the  military 

*  Fourth  Essay  concerning  Authority  in  Matters  of  Religion,  vol.  vi.  p.  295. 

t  Sthweighteusen  Appian  de  Bell.  Civil.  Lib.  ii.  c.  79.  Note,  vol.  iii.  p.  763. 

J  Pollio  died  at  his  Tl'sculan  villa,  a.  d.  5,  Augusti,  xlvii.  Pollio  Asinius 
Orator  et  Consularis,  qui  de  Dalmatis  triumphavit,  Ixxx  a;tatis  suae  anno  in 
Villa  Tusculana  moritur  Hieron.  in  Chron.  Euseb.  Ctetar  was  assassinated 
A.  u.  c.  710,  which  corresponds  with  the  ')2d  year  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  Pollio  was  therefore  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of 
Ctesar's  death.  He  was  Consul  a.  u.  c.  714.  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Pollio, 
says,  "Asinius  poena  ad  externum  Augusli  principatum  duravit.  De  Ora- 
toribus,  c.  17." 

5  Pollio  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Cicero  speaks  of  Ceesar  in  terms  of  great 
affection  and  gratitude.  "  I  loved  Ccesar"  says  he,  "  with  the  greatest  ai- 
fection;  for  although  I  did  not  become  known  to  him  until  his  prosperous 
fortunes,  yet  he  admitted  me  into  the  same  share  of  his  friendship  as  if  I 
had  been  in  haliits  of  the  greatest  intimacy  with  him.  Cwsarem  vero  quod 
me  in  tanta  fortuna  modo  cognitum,  vetustissimorum  familiarum  loco  habuit, 
dilexi  summa  cum  pietate  ct  fide." 
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school  of  Ceesar  *,  as  well  as  the  companion  of  the  most  splendid  and 
eventful  of  all  his  military  achievements  t.  He  was  a  man  of  ex- 
tensive genius — of  varied  talent— and  profound  erudition.  An  elo- 
quent and  enlightened  orator  and  historian — an  elegant  poet— an 
accomplished  scholar  J — an  experienced,  and  for  the  most  part  a 
successful  soldier}.  He  lived  respected,  honoured,  and  esteemed, 
tluroughout  a  long  life,  in  the  court  oS  Augustus  H ;  (although  until  the 


*  When  Pollio  was  only  twenty-eight  years  of  age  (a.  u.  c.  705)  he  was 
sent  by  Ctesar,  with  a  part  of  his  army,  into  Sicii  y,  where  Calo  then  com- 
manded. To  Calo's  inquiry,  whether  it  was  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  or  of 
the  people  that  he  presumed  thus  to  enter  a  province  whilst  under  the 
government  of  another  inilividual,  the  yoimg  soldier  simply  answered, 
*'  He  who  is  now  in  possession  of  Ita  v  sent  me  hither."  To  this  laconic 
but  forcible  answer  Cato  made  no  other  reply,  than  that  to  spare  the  pro- 
vince he  would  defer  his  revenge  for  this  insult  to  another  opportunity,  and 
sailing  to  Cohcyha  from  thence  joined  Pumpeij, — .■ippian  de  Bel.  Civil. 
lib.  ii.  cap.  40.     Horace  has  the  following  forcible  expression  respecting  Cato. 

"  Et  cuncta  terravum  siibacta, 
Praeter  atrocem  animum  Calonit." 

"  All  the  praises,"  says  one  of  Horace's  commentators, "  which  this  repub- 
lican hero  hath  received  from  different  authors  are  not  equal  to  this  single 
character,  that  Ceesar  found  it  easier  to  subdue  the  whole  world  than  the 
inflexible  spirit  of  Calo." 

+  In  the  next  year  (*.  u.  c.  706)  wc  see  him,  at  the  a^e  of  twenty-nine 
years,  in  the  important  station  of  one  of  Ctesar"!  generals  at  the  eventful 
battle  of  PiiAHSAi.iA. — Appian  de  Bell.  Civil,  lili.  ii.  cap.  82. 

Surlimius  observes,  "  Quod  probabilius  facit  Minius  I'allio,  Phartalicu  acie 
Cffisos  profligatosquc,  adversarios  prospicientem  hsec  cum  ad  verbum  dixisse 
referens;  hoc  volucrunt;  tantis  rebus  ge^tis  C.  Ciesar  condemuatus  esscm, 
nisi  ab  exercitu  auxilium  petissem." — In.  Fit.  Caesar,  cap.  30. 
J  See  the  Ajipendix  lo  this  Note. 

J  The  unfortunate  defeat  of  Curio,  in  Africa,  under  whose  command 
Pollio  was  at  the  time  serving,  is  an  exception  to  his  general  success  as  a 
soldier. 

II  This  is  the  more  observable,  as  Pollio,  after  the  death  of  Julius  Casar, 
attached  himself  to  Marc  Anthony,  and  continued  firm  in  his  attachment  to 
him  until  after  the  peace  of  Brlnulsivu,     That  I'ollio  did  not  pay  any 
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treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Brundusium,  he  had  actively  espoused  the 
cause  of  Anthony.)  He  was  the  friend  of  Meecenas  (with  whom,  as 
commissioned  on  the  part  of  Augustus,  he  had  negotiated  that  treaty 
on  the  part  of  Anthony),  and  the  liberal  patron  of  Virgil  and  of 
Horace.  His  military  fame  is  attested  by  the  record  of  at  least  one 
public  triumph,  and  by  the  acquisition  to  his  family  of  the  title  of 
Saloninus,  the  result  and  honourable  reward  of  important  military 
successes  which  he  gained  over  the  Salonii  and  the  Parthini,  war- 
like people  of  Dalmati  a  and  Illyricum.  His  literary  reputation  was 
founded  on  his  numerous  orations — his  elegant  dramatic  and  other 
poems — his  voluminous  historical  compositions — his  encouragement  of 
literature  and  learned  men — and  on  his  liberal  appropriation  of  the 
spoils  which  he  had  acquired  as  a  successful  soldier  to  the  interests  of 
literature,  in  the  collection  and  establishment  of  an  extensive  and 
magnificent  public  library  in  Rome,  the  first  of  that  description  which 
had  ever  been  founded  in  this  city ;  and  which  he  illustrated  and 
adorned  with  the  effigies,  in  marble  or  in  bronze,  of  the  mortal  part  of 
those  sages  and  wise  men  who,  in  the  ponderous  volumes  which 
occupied  the  surrounding  shelves,  had  themselves  pourtrayed  the  far 
more  interesting  effigies  and  lineaments  of  their  own  minds. 

These  numerous  productions  of  Pollio's  own  pen,  which,  if  they 
had  survived  the  wreck  of  time,  would  have  enabled  posterity  them- 
selves to  appreciate  the  justice,  and  to  fix  the  comparative  boundaries 
of  his  title  to  literary  fame,  were  unfortunately  irrecoverably  lost  in 
the  overwhelming  deluge  of  the  barbarian  inundation,  which  swept 
away  and  buried  for  a  time  the  accumulated  ti-easures  of  antient 
learning,  and  plunged  Europe  into  a  long  night  of  darkness  and  of 
ignorance.  But  it  has  been  the  happy  fortune  oi Pollio  that  his  name 
and  reputation  should  be  independent  of  the  fate  which  has  attended 
the  works  of  his  own  genius.  They  have  perished — but  his  name 
and  reputation  have  survived  and  shared  the  immortality  which  hag 


servile  court  to  Augustut  is  evident  from  the  fact  related  by  Seneca,  that  he 
received  Trinageiies,  the  historian,  into  his  house,  where  he  lived  to  an  old 
age,  after   he   had  so  offended  Auguitus  that  he  forbid  him  his  house, — 
L.  Seneca  de  Ira,  lib.  iii.  c.  23. 
Vol.  II.  S 
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crowned  the  works  of  others  in  which  they  are  recorded,  and  which, 
with  many  other  rich  and  invaluable  stores  of  antient  leamins  (hap- 
pily for  the  world,  and  the  interests  of  science,  philosophy,  and  taste), 
have  been  recovered  from  the  general  ruin.  The  fame  of  Pollio  as 
an  orator,  an  historian,  a  poet,  a  scholar,  and  a  soldier,  will  never  die. 
It  is  asserted,  and  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  times,  not  only  in 
the  grateful  contemporaneous,  and  therefore  suspicious  panegyrics  of 
Virgil  and  of  Horace,  but  in  the  grave  philosophic  pages  of  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Quincti/ian.  Theirs  is  the  unsuspicious  testi- 
mony of  a  more  sober  character  and  of  another  age.  The  frail  earthly 
remains  of  Pollio — the  heart  which  once  might  not  have  been  proof 
against  the  seductive  blandishments  — the  hand  which  once  might 
have  had  the  ability  to  bestow  the  price — of  flattery — all  had  long  been 
mouldered  with  the  dust,  when  their  works  were  published  to  the 
world.  Their  testimony  must  therefore  be  admitted  to  be  wholly 
disinterested,  wholly  free  from  any  suspicion  of  influence  arising  from 
the  feelings,  either  of  gratitude  for  favours  already  conferred,  or  of 
interest,  in  the  hope  or  expectation  of  those  which  were  to  come. 


CiETERA  DESUNT. 


That  the  reader  may  not  imagine  that  I  have  over-estimated  the  merit — 
the  talents — or  the  fame  of  Pollio,  I  have  subjoined,  in  an  Appendix  to  this 
Note,  the  undoubted  testimonials  of  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  the 
olden  times  in  his  favour. 
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"  The  grateful  contemporaneous  and  therefore  suspicious  pane- 
gyrics" of 

VIRGIL. 

The  beautiful  Eclogue  of  Virgil,  entitled  "Polho,"  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  had  for  its  object  the  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  Marcellus,  the  son  of  Oclavia  and  the  nephew  of  Augustus, 
which  corresponds  with  the  date  of  Pollio's  Consulship— and  by 
others  has  been  supposed  to  be  prophetic  of  the  coming  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  World — was  written  in  this  year  (a.  tj.  c.  714)  and  inscribed 
to  POLLIO. 

Si  canimus  sylvas,  sylvse  sint  Consule  dign®. 


Teque  adeo  decus  hoc,^vi,  te  Consule,  inibit 
PoLLio  ;  et  incipient  magni  procedere  menses. 
Te  duce,  si  qua  manent  sceleris  vestigia  nostri, 
Irrita  perpetua  solvent  formidine  terras. 
lUe  Deum  vitam  accipiet,  Divisque  videbit 
Permixtos  Heroas,  et  ipse  videbitur  illis, 
Pacatumque  reget  patriis  virtutibus  orbem. 


Virgil  has  celebrated  Pollio  as  a  commander  of  armies  in  the 
ItLYBiAN  and  Dalmatian  wars,  and  also  as  a  dramatic  writer  and 
a  poet : — 

Tu  mihi,  seu  magni  superas  jam  Saxa  Timavi, 
Sive  Oram  Illyrici  legis  sequoris  ;  en  erit  unquam 
lUe  dies,  mihi  cum  liceat  tua  dicere  Facta  ? 
En  erit,  ut  liceat  totum  mihi  ferre  per  orbem. 
Sola  Sophocleo  tua  carmina  digna  cothumo  ! 
A  te  principium  ;  tibi  desinet,  accepe  jussis 

S  2 
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Carmina  cepta  tuis ;  atque  banc  sine  tempora  circum. 
Inter  victrices  ederam  tibi  serpere  lauros. — Eel.  viii. 


D.  PoLLio  araat  nostram,  quamvis  est  rustica  musam, 

Pierides,  vitulam  lectori  pascito  vestro. 
M.  PoLLio  et  ipse  facit  nova  carmina  pascite  Taurum 

Jam  Comu  petat,  et  pedibus  qui  spargat  arenam. 
D.  Qui  te  PoLLio,  amat,  veniat,  quo  te  quoque  gaudet. 

Mella  fluant  illi,  ferat  et  rubus  asper  amomum. — Eel.  iii. 


"  The  grateful  contemporaneous  and  there/ore  suspicious  pane- 
gyrics" of 

HORACE. 

Horace  has  celebrated  Pollio  as  a  statesman,  an  bistorian,  an 
orator,  and  advocate,  a  dramatic  writer,  and  a  soldier. 

Motum  ex  Metello  Consule  civicum 
Bellique  causas,  et  vitia  et  raodos, 
Ludumque  fortunee,  gravesque 
Principum  Amicitias,  et  arma 

Nondum  expiatis  uncta  cruoribus, 
Periculosa}  plenum  opus  alcee. 
Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 
Suppositos  cineri  dolose. 

Paulum  severte  musa  tragedisD 
Desit  Tbeatris  ;  mox,  ubi  publicas 
Res  ordinaris,  grande  munus, 

Cecropio  repetes  cothumo. — Lib.  ii.  Ode  i. 


Pollio  regum 

Facta  canit  pede  ter  percusso. — Sat.  Lib,  i.  Sat.  x. 

Jam  nunc  minaci  murmure  cornuum 
Perstringis  aures ;  jam  litui  strepunt. 
Jam  fulgor  armorum  fugaces 
Terret  equos,  equitumque  vultus. 
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Audire  magnos  jam  videor  duces 
Non  indecoro  pulvere  sordidos, 
Et  casuta  terrarum  subacta, 

Prseter  atrocem  animum  Catonis. 


Insigni  maestis  prajsidium  reis 
£t  consulenti  Pollio  curio: ; 


Cui  launis  seternos  honores 

Dalmatico  peperit  triumpho. — Lib.  ii.  Ode  i. 

PoLLio,  since  the  year  713,  had  lived  in  a  private  manner  at  Rome  ; 
and  in  his  retirement  had  written  several  tragedies,  which,  in  the  j  udg- 
ment  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  had  equalled  the  stage  of  Rome  to  that 
of  Athens.  But  a  work  better  meriting  his  whole  strength  and 
attention  was  a  history  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  already  far  ad- 
vanced when  the  poet  wrote  this  ode,  and  being  apprehensive  lest  that 
applause  which  Pollio  received  from  the  stage  might  interrupt  a 
history  so  interesting  to  the  republic,  he  urges  him  in  the  strongest 
manner  to  continue  it;  yet  tells  him  at  the  same  time  how  delicate  and 
dangerous  a  work  he  had  undertaken. 

Mr.  Dacier  believes  that  this  ode  was  written  in  the  v.  c.  714,  two 
years  after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  when  Pollio  was  Consul:  but 
Mr.  Sanadon,  upon  grounds  which  appear  to  be  more  satisfactory, 
fixes  its  date  in  the  year  u.  c.  725,  when  the  civil  war  was  ended  by 
the  death  of  Anthony. 

The  poet,  in  this  ode,  represents  to  Pollio  the  danger  of  attempting 
a  work  of  so  much  importance  in  the  subject,  and  so  much  delicacy 
in  the  manner  of  treating  it.  The  faith  of  history  was  to  be  preserved, 
yet  without  offending  Augustus  or  disobhging  the  many  families  who 
had  served  in  the  civil  war. 

Besides,  the  pohtical  danger  of  writing  such  a  history,  the  real  diiH- 
culty  of  executing  it,  required  Pollio's  whole  art  and  penetration. 
The  poet  advises  liim  to  quit  all  other  studies  ;  to  forget  the  muse  who 
presides  over  tragedy,  and  to  give  himself  entirely  to  this  "grands 
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MUNUS."  But  when  he  shall  have  ordered — when  he  shall  have 
formed — the  public  aifairs,  by  finishing  their  history,  let  him  then 
return  to  the  applause  of  the  theatre,  as  to  that  kind  of  writing  in 
which  he  had  so  much  success. 

There  is  an  antient  manuscript,  quoted  by  Tumebiti  and  Scaliger, 
with  this  title — Ad  Asinium  Pollionem,  virum  consularem,  ut 
intermissis  tragediis,  belli  civilis  describat  historiam. 

Respecting  the  "  Dalmatian  triumph,"  Ajrpian  tells  us  that  An- 
thony sent  an  army  against  the  Parthin.eans,  a  people  of  Illyria. 
Dion  tells  us,  that  Pollio,  by  some  battles,  appeased  an  insurrection  in 
Epidaurus,  a  city  of  the  Parthin^ans.    The  marble  tables  have 

this  inscription :  "  Pollio,  the  Proconsul,  in  the  year ,  triumphed 

the  25th  day  of  October,  for  his  conquest  of  the  Parthin«ans." 

Vblleius  Paterculus,  that  time-ser\-ing  and  disgusting  flatterer 
of  Tiberius,  places  Pollio  amongst  the  celebrated  orators  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived,  and  calls  him  a  pupil  of  Cicero  and  Ccesar.  "  Et 
proximum  Ciceroni  Cccsarem,  eorumque  velut  alumnos,  Corvinum  et 
Pollionem  Asinum." — Lib.  ii.  c.  36. 

Cicero  and  Cesgar  unquestionably  stood  alone  as  the  ttoo  most 
eminent  orators  of  the  age  in  which  so  many  flourished. 


"  The  grave  philosophic  pages  of  Seneca,  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and 
Quinctilian." 

Tacitus  speaks  highly  of  Pollio's  talents  as  an  orator,  and  places 
him  in  the  second  rank  (Cicero  standing  alone  in  the  first  rank)  of 
Roman  orators ;  a  rank  which,  although  second,  conferred  no  ordinary 
distinction  in  that  Augustan  age,  so  justly  renowned  for  its  literature, 
and  its  deep  and  learned  research  into  every  path  of  science — of 
history — and  of  poetry,  and  its  high  attainment  in  all  the  works  of  art 
known  in  those  days. 

"  Ac  velim  impetratum  ab  aliquo  vestrflm,  ut  causas  hujus  infinitse 
differentite  scrutetur  ac  reddat,  quas  mecum  ipse  plerumque  conquiro ; 
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et  quod  quibusdam  solutio  est,  mihi  auget  qusestionem,  quia  video 
etiam  Graiis  accidisse,  ut  longius  absit.  ^schine  et  Demosthene 
sacerdos  iste  Nicetes,  et  si  quis  alius  Ephesum  vel  Mitylenas  con- 
tentis  scholasticorum  clamoribus  quatit,  quam  /i«er,aut  Africanus,  aut 
V03  ipsi  a  Cicerone,  aut  Asinio  reeessistis."^ — De  Orat.  sec.  15. 
"  Sic  apud  nos  Cicero  quidam  ceeteros  eorundem  temporum  disertos 
antecessit.  Calvus  autem  et  Asinius,  et  Ccesar,  et  Ctelius,  et  Brutus, 
suo  jure  et  prioribus,  et  sequentibus  anteponuntur — nee  refert,  quod 
inter  se  specie  differaut,  cum  genere  consentient.  Astrictior  Calvus, 
numerosior  Asinius — splendidior  Ceesar — amarior  Ccelius — gravior 
Brutus,  vehementior  et  plenior,  et  valentior  Cicero;  omnes  tamen 
eandem  sanitatem  eloquentiae  ferunt — ut  si  omnium  pariter  libros  in 
manus  sumpseris,  scias,  quamvis  in  diversis  ingeniis  esse,  quaradam 
judicii  ac  voluntatis  similitudinem  et  cognationem.  Nam  quod  invi- 
cem  se  obtrectaverunt,  et  sunt  aliqua  epistolis  eorum  inserta  ex  quibus 
mutua  malignitas  detegitur,  non  est  oratorum  vitium,  sed  hominum. 
Nam  et  Calvum,  et  Asinium,  et  ipsum  Ciceronem  credo  solitos,  et 
invidere,  et  livere,  et  ceeteris  humanee  infinuitatis  vitiis  adfici." — De 
Orat.  sec.  25. 

After  describing  the  system  of  education  of  a  Roman  orator, 

Tacitus  observes,  that — 

"  Nono  decimo  aetatis  anno  L.  Crassus  C.  Carbonem,  uno  et 
vicessimo  Ccesar  Dolabellam,  altero  et  vicessimo  Asinius  Pollio 
C.  Catonem,  non  multo  eetate  antecedens  Calvus  Vatinium,  iis 
orationibus  insecuti  sunt,  quas  hodeique  cum  admiratione  legimus." 
— De  Orat.  sec.  34. 

"  Neque  Ciceronis,  neque  CcBsaris,  neque  Bruti,  neque  C<elii, 
neque  Calvi,  non  denique  uUius  magni  oratoris  liber  apud  centum- 
viros  dictus  legatur,  exceptis  orationibus  Asinii,  quae  pro  heredibus 
Urbinice  inscribuntur,  ab  ipso  tamen  Pollione  mediis  Divi  August! 
temporibus,  &c.  &c." — De  Orat,  sec.  38.  See  also  Quinctilian,  lib. 
vii.  2. 

Tacitus,  speaking  of  Asinius  Gallus,  the  son  of  Pollio,  says, 
that  the  boldness  and  spurit  of  the  father  was  still  existing  in  the 
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son:—"  PoLLiONis  Asinii,  patris  ferociam  retineret.'" — Annal.  lib.  i. 
sec.  12. 

He  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Cremutius  Cordus,  in  his  defence,  tlie 
following  sentiment :  "  Scipionem,  Afranium,  hunc  ipsum  Cassium, 
hunc  Brutum,  nusquam  Latrones  et  Parracidas,  qua)  nunc  vocabula 
emponuntur,  stepe  ut  insignes  viros  (Titus  Livius)  nominat.  AsiNit 
PoLLiONis  scripta  egregiam  eorundem  meraoriam  tradunt.  Messala 
Corvinus,  imperatorem  suum  Cassium  prwdicabat, — et  uterque  opibus 
atque  honoribus  provigucre." — Annal.  lib.  iv.  sec.  34. 

Tacitus  elsewhere  extols  the  probity  of  Pollio  :— 

"  Meminissent  Caii  Asinii  et  MesscdcB  ac  recentiorem  Aruntii  et 
Esenrini;  ad  summa  provectos  ineorruptS  vitS  et  facundiS." — Annal. 
lib.  xi.  c.  6. 

Pliny  the  elder  makes  frequent  mention,  to  his  honour,  of  Pollio 

AsiNius: — 

"  Edidit  ipse  historiarum  Romanorum  libros  xvii." — Index  Auc- 
torum. 

He  established  at  Rome  the  first  public  library,  in  which  he  placed 
the  image  of  M.  Varro  in  his  Ufetime : — 

"  M.  Varronis  in  bibliotheca,  quae  prima  in  orbe  ab  Asinio  Pol- 
LioxK  ex  manubris  publicata  Romae  est  unius  viventis  posita  imago 
est ;  baud  minore  (ut  equidem  reor)  gloria,  principe  oratore  et  cive  ex 
ilia  ingeniorum  quae  tum  fuit." — Lib.  vii  c.  36. 

"  Asimi  Pollionis  hoc  Rom.£  inventum  qui  primus  bibliothecam 
dicando  ingenia  hominum  rempublicam  fecit." — Lib.  xxxv.  c.  2. 

"  Et  Silent,  in  Pollionis  Asinii  monumentis — Fenus,  in  Pol- 
lionis Asinii  monumentis." — Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

"  Pollio  Asinius,  ut  fuit  acres  vehementite,  sic  quoque  spectari 
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monumenta   sua  voluit.     In  res  sunt  centauri  nymphas  gerentes, 
&c.  &c."— Lib.  xxxvi.  c.  5. 

In  the  Index  Auctorum  at  the  commencement  of  the  said  work, 
under  title  "  Asinius  Pollio,'  we  find  the  following  observa- 
tions : — 

Hujus  ad  Ciceronem  extat  epistola,  lib.  x.  ad  famU.  Huic  Maro 
eclogam  inscripsit.  Edidit  ipse  historiarura  Romanarum  libros  xvii- 
teste  Suida  in  ktmitt,  p.  456.  Non  minima  pars  stili  appellatur  i 
Valeria  Max. — Lib.  viii.  cap.  27.  Ad  eum  Horatius ;  insigne  moestis 
proBsidium  reis  ;  et  consulinti  Pollio  curise. 

Isidorus,  lib.  vi.  Orig.  cap.  5,  says,  "  Primus  autem  Roum  biblio- 
thecam  publicavit  Pollio,  Gr^cas  simul  atque  Latinas,  additis 
auctorum  imagenibus  in  atrio,  quod  de  Dalmatorum  manubiis  mag- 
niflcentissimam  instruxerat." 

QuiNCTiLiAN  commends  the  diligence  of  Pollio— i\iei  dignity  of 
Messala.  "  Diligentiam  PoZttoraw  -  dignitatem  Messala-." — Lib.  xii. 
c.  10.    Again: — 

Multa  in  Asinio  Polliono  invent io—summa  diligentia— adeo  ut 
quibusdam  etiam  nimia  videatur,  et  consilii  et  animi  satis.  It  is 
but  fair  to  state  Quincttlianus's  conclusion  :— a  nitore  et  jucunditate 
Ciceronis  ita  longe  abest,  ut  videri  possit  sseculo  prior. — Lib.  x.  c.  i. 

Qtiinctilian  recommends  that  an  orator  should  enrich  his  oration 
by  citing  passages  from  the  most  approved  poets;  and  observes  that 
this  was  the  practice  of  Cicero,  Asinius  Pollio,  and  other  orators, 
in  order  to  adorn  their  speeches  with  polite  literature,  and  enliven 
their  audience.  By  the  introduction  of  these  poetical  effusions  the 
ears  are  relieved  from  the  asperity  of  forensic  pleadings ;  and  by  the 
poet's  authority  the  proposition  of  the  orator  is  estabUshed.  "  Nam 
prsBcipue  quidem  apud  Ciceronem,  frequenter,  taraen  apud  Asinium 
etiam,  et  caeteros,  qui  sunt  proximi,  vidimus  Ennii,  Accii,  Pacuvii, 
Terenlii,  et  aliorura  inseri  versus,  summd  non  eruditionis  mod6  gratis, 
sed  etiam  jucunditatis ;  cum  poeticis  voluptatibus  aures  a  forensi 

Vol.  II.  T 
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asperitate  respirent,  quibus  accedit  non  raediocris  utilitas,  eum  sen- 
tentiis  eorum,  velut  quibusdam  testimoniis,  qute  proposuere  con- 
firmant" — Lib.  i.  c.  8. 

AsiNius  PoLLio  explains  in  his  own  person  the  distinction  be- 
tween facility  of  speech,  and  what  was  denominated  the  oratorical 
faculty : — "  Coramodfi  agendo  factum  est,  ut  saepe  agerem ;  ssepe 
agendo,  ut  minus  commodi  ;  quia  scilicet  nimia  facilitas  magis  quam 
facultas,  nee  fiducia,  sed  temeritas  paratur." — Quinctilian,  lib.  xii. 

Sbiveca  says  that  Pollio  never  transacted  any  business  after  ten 
o'clock. 

Et  magni  ut  dixi  viri  quidam  sibi  menstruas  certis  diebus  fereas 
dabunt,  quidam  nullum  non  diem  inter  et  otium  et  curas  dividebant. 
Qualem  Pollionem  Asinium  oratorem  magnum  meminimus,  quern 
nulla  res  ultra  decimum  retinuit.  Ne  epistolas  quidem  post  earn 
horam  legebat,  ne  quid  novse  curse  nasceretur ;  sed  totius  diei  lassitu- 
dinem  duabus  illis  horis  ponebat. — Seneca  de  Tranq.  Animi.  cap.  15. 

In  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  is  the  following  remark  : — 

AsiNius  PoLLto  orator  et  consularis,  qui  de  Dalmatiis  triumpharat, 
Ixxx.  setatis  sum  anno  in  Villa  Tusculana  moritur. — P.  43,  1 36. 

In  the  animadversions  of  Joseph  Scaliger,  on  the  Chronicle  of 
Eusebius,  we  find  passages,  of  which  the  following  are  extracts  : — 

Filium  4  capta  civitate  Saloninum  vocavit. 

Bis  triumphassi  invenio :  primo  de  Dalmatiis,  capta  eorum  urbe 
Salonis  ante  Consulatum. 

Iterum  triumphavit  de  Parthinis  populis  Macedoniee.  Consulatus 
igitur  interpositus  fuit  utroque  triumpho,  priori  quidem  de  Dalmatis 
posteriori  vero  de  Parthinis. 

VossiDS,  after  referring  to  Pollio's  letter  to  Cicero,  to  Virgil's 
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Eclogue,  to  Horace,  the  two  Senecas,  Marcus  and  Lucius,  to  Vel- 
leius  Paterculus,  and  to  the  elder  Pliny,  proceeds : — 

PrsBter  orationes,  et  tragediam,  reliquit  quoque  historiarum  libros 
xvii.  teste  Suida,  qui  et  dicit,  primum  Latinorum  fuisse,  que  gesta 
Gr^corum  Latine  scriberet.  Bellum  civile  consignasse,  satis  con- 
stat.— Ex  Latinis  scriptoribus  queedam  ex  historiis  ejus  referunt 
Valerius  Maximus,  M.  Seneca,  et  Suetonius  Tranquillus.  Valerius 
(lib.  viii.  cap.  13)  ita  scribit: — "  Asinius  Polho,  non  minima  pars 
Romani  styli,  in  tertio  historiarum  suavum  libro,  centum  ilium,  et 
viginti,  annos  expl@sse  ait,  et  ipse  nervoste  vivacitatis  baud  parvum 
exemplum." 

Hinc  ex  ejus  historia  adfert  elogium,  quod  Ciceroni  tribuit,  licet 
inimico. — Vossius  de  Historicis  Latinis,  p.  80. 
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NOTE  V. 

Suetonius  claims  for  Casar  upon  this  occasion  the  merit  of  a 
degree  of  caution,  to  which  we  have  Casar's  own  authority  for  saying 
he  is  not  entitled.  After  observing  that  it  was  difficult  to  pronounce 
whether  in  his  enterprises  he  displayed  more  of  boldness  than  of  cau- 
tion, Suetonius  proceeds  to  illustrate  this  latter  characteristic  quality  in 
the  military  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man,  by  stating  that  he  did 
not  pass  over  into  Britain  until  he  had  Ajot.??//" explored  its  harbours, 
and  the  navigation,  and  access  to  it.  Dubium  cautior  an  audentior. 
Neque  in  Britanniam  transvexit,  nisi  ante  per  «e  Portus,  et  naviga- 
tionera.  et  adcessuin  ad  insulam  explorasset,  cap.  58.  The  commen- 
tators are  perplexed  by  this  discordance  between  CcBuar's  own  ac- 
caunt,  and  this  of  his  biographer,  and  propose  various  other  readings 
of  this  passage  in  Suetonius  for  the  purpose  of  reconciling  the  differ- 
enee.  But  whatever  may  be  the  genuine  reading  of  Suetonius,  the 
fact  is  indisputable  from  Ceesar's  own  explicit  statement,  that  he  did 
aot  personally  exercise  the  caution  ascribed  to  him  by  Suetonius,  but 
that  he  sent  C.  Volusenus  in  a  galley  for  that  purpose.  That  the 
commentators  should  perplex  themselves  is  not  at  all  extraorcHnary  ; 
for  they  are  very  apt  to  perplex  themselves  about  matters  of  no  sort  of 
consequence.  The  confession  of  Cevsar  is  enough  to  satisfy  every 
reasonable  mind  of  the  truth  of  his  narration,  and  of  the  mistake  of 
Suetonius.  He  would  not  confess,  against  his  own  conduct,  that 
which  was  not  true. 


NOTE  W. 

The  actual  numerical  force  of  the  army  destined  for  this  expedition 
is  not  decisively  indicated  by  the  number  of  the  Legions  (only  the  7th 
and  the  10th)  of  which  it  was  composed.  For,  independently  of  the 
doubt  which  may  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  (from  the  disagree- 
ment of  the  Roman  authors  themselves  and  their  commentators)  as 
to  the  established  numbers  of  the  Legion,  the  same  Legion  would 
necessarily  vary  in  its  actual  numbers  at  different  times  as  it  might 
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Unppen  to  be  recruited  or  not  to  its  full  complement  The  regular 
established  numbers  of  the  Legion  appear  also  to  have  varied  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  which  may  in  some  measure  explain  the  disagreements 
which  have  arisen  upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Gibbon  (whose  extra- 
ordinary diligence  in  research,  and  great  acumen  upon  all  subjects  of 
this  description,  may  well  warrant  a  confidence  in  the  accuracy  of  his 
conclusions)  has  observed  that  "  the  Legions,  as  described  by  Poly- 
bius  in  the  time  of  the  funic  wars,  differed  very  materially  from 
those  which  achieved  the  victories  of  Ccesar,  or  defended  the  mo- 
narchy of  Hadrian  and  the  Antonines."  And  he  assigns  to  the 
Imperial  Legion  a  force  of  six  thousand  one  hundred  infantry,  and 
seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  horse,  "  independent  of  its  attendant 
auxiliary  force  which  varied  according  to  the  difference  of  times  and 
circumstances,  but  whose  numbers  were  seldom  much  superior  to 
those  of  the  Legions  themselves."  The  positive  testimony  of  Vegetius, 
which  might  be  supported  by  circumstantial  evidence,  ought  surely  to 
silence  those  critics  who  refuse  to  the  Imperial  Legion  its  proper  body 
of  cavalry. — De  re  Militari,  lib.  ii.  c.  6.  But  it  is  not  probable  that  in 
so  new  and  hazardous  an  enterprise  as  the  invasion  of  Britain,  the 
honour  of  the  empire  and  its  general  would  have  been  confided  to  any 
other  than  the  veteran  Roman  Legion,  and  we  may  therefore  safely 
exclude  the  auxiliary  force  from  the  army  destined  for  this  expedi- 
tion. It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  in  so  arduous  and  active  a  service 
as  that  in  \\'hich  Ccesar  s  army  had  been  engaged  in  Gaul,  all  the 
Legions  could  be  kept  up  to  their  full  complement  of  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  for  such  a  senice  a  selection  would  be 
made  of  those  which  were  the  most  effective.  On  another  and  a 
subsequent  occasion  Ccesar  has  informed  us  that  the  two  Legions  with 
which  he  achieved  a  splendid  victory  over  a  host  of  sixty  thousand 
Gauls,  animated  and  emboldened  by  recent  and  important  successes 
gained  over  the  Romans,  amounted  to  no  more  than  seven  thousand 
foot,  and  four  hundred  horse*.  It  has  been  observed  by  a  great 
literary  character  of  modem  times,  when  speaking  of  the  national 
partialities  and  prejudices  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
kingdom,  that  he  must  be  a  sturdy  moralist  indeed  who  did  not 


*  Lib.  T.  c.  49. 
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prefer  his  country  to  truth.  The  sentiment  is  an  illiberal  one,  and 
applied,  as  it  was  intended  to  be  by  its  author,  as  a  general  censure,  is 
undoubtedly  illfounded  and  unjust.  We  may,  however,  be  warranted 
in  the  applicatioa  of  a  similar  sentiment  to  Cecsar  upon  this  occasion. 
His  fame  as  a  soldier  was  unquestionably  dearer  to  him  than  his 
reputation  for  fidelity  and  truth  as  an  historian  ;  and  whenever  the 
gratification  of  that  ruling  passion  came  in  collision  with  an  honest 
conscientious  feeling  of  what  was  due  to  the  latter  character,  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  Cwsar  was  so  sturdy  a  moralist 
as  not  to  have  made  a  ready  sacrifice  of  truth  at  the  shrine  of  his 
military  fame.  In  the  instance  before  us,  his  glory  would  be  aug- 
mented in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  numbers  of  his  little  army,  as 
compared  with  that  over  which  this  splendid  victory  had  been 
achieved ;  and  the  unbiassed  historian  will  therefore  not  hesitate  to 
reject  the  authority  of  this  passage  in  Ceesar,  as  affording  a  very 
unsafe  criterion  by  which  to  decide  upon  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  two  Legions  with  which  he  invaded  Britain.  We  have,  however, 
another  and  a  safer  clue  afforded  us  by  Ceesar  himself,  by  which  we 
may  estimate  the  numbers  of  his  infantry.  On  his  return  to  Gaul, 
two  of  his  transports  were  separated  from  the  fleet.  Unable  to 
reach  their  intended  port  of  disembarkation,  they  were  compelled  to 
land  their  troops  at  some  other  place  lower  down  along  the  coast. 
These  transports  conveyed  together  about  three  hundred  men  *.  If 
we  assign  a  proportional  number  to  the  eighty  transports  of  this  fleet, 
the  result  would  produce  a  force  of  about  twelve  thousand  infantry,  or 
nearly  the  full  complement  of  the  two  Legions,  without  their  attendant 
or  auxiliary  force. 

Milton-^  erroneously  assumes  that  the  force  embarked  by  Casar 
in  this  first  expedition  amounted  to  twenty-five  thousand  infantry, 
and  four  thousand  five  hundred  horse ;  because  two  Legions,  with 
their  auxiliary  force,  would  ordinarily  amount  to  those  numbers. 
Whether  eighty  transports  could  have  accommodated  each  three  hun- 
dred men,  might  be  questioned ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
eighteen  transports  could  have  accommodated   four  thousand  five 


•  Lib.  iv.  c.  37.  \  History  of  England,  apud  Kennel,  p.  10. 
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hundred  cavalry,  which  would  have  amounted  to  two  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  and  as  many  horses  for  each  transport. 

Mr.  Horsley  *  with  more  reason  computes  that  a  transport  which  is 
sufficient  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  foot,  will  conveniently  carry  between 
forty  and  fifty  horse.  This  would  make  the  number  of  horse  in  the 
eighteen  transports  about  eight  hundred,  or  four  hundred  to  each 
Legion. 

NOTE  X. 

Plutarch  extols  the  expedition  of  Ccesar  into  Britain  as  affording 
the  most  signal  testimony  of  his  courage.  For  he  was  the  first,  says 
he,  who  brought  a  navy  into  the  western  ocean,  or  who  sailed  through 
the  Atlantic  with  an  array  to  make  war,  and  to  extend  the  Roman 
empire  beyond  the  Umits  of  the  known  world.  At  expeditio  ejus  in 
Britanniam  nobilis  fuit  audaciee, — primus  enim  classem  occasio  occi- 
dental! induxit,  accitoque  per  mare  Atlanticum  exercitu  ad  bellum  ibi 
faciendam  navigavit — et  promovit  extra  orbem  terree  Romanum  Iro- 
perium. 

NOTE  Y. 

The  day,  accordmg  to  the  Roman  division  of  time,  was  either  civil 
or  natural.  The  civil  day,  dies  civilis,  was  from  midnight  to  mid- 
night. The  natural  day,  dies  naturalis,  was  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  It  was  divided  into  twelve  hours,  which  were  of 
different  lengths  at  different  seasons.  Hence  hora  hiberna  for  bre- 
vissima.  The  night  was  divided  into  four  watches, — as  vigilia 
prima,  secunda,  <^c.,  each  consisting  of  three  hours,  which  were  also 
of  different  lengths  at  different  times  of  the  year.  On  the  26th  of 
August,  the  day  of  Caesar's  embarkation,  the  sun  would  set  at  seven 
o'clock  and  rise  at  five.  The  twelve  hours  of  the  night  would  there- 
fore consist  of  fifty  minutes  each.  The  first  watch  consisting,  ac- 
cording to  our  mode  of  reckoning  hours,  of  only  two  hours  and  a  half. 


'  Brit.  Rum.  Book,  chap.  i.  p.  3. 
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would  therefore  terminate  at  half-past  nine  o'clock ;  the  second 
watch  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and  tertia  seu  vigilia  would  therefore  be 
about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  According  to  the  Rohan  calcu- 
lation of  diurnal  time,  each  hour  of  the  longest  natural  day  in  Bri- 
tain would  consist  of  eighty-five  minutes,  and  each  hour  of  the  night, 
of  the  same  twenty-four  hours,  of  only  thirty-five  minutes;  and 
consequently  each  hour  of  the  shortest  natural  day  in  Beitain  would 
consist  of  only  thirty-nine  minutes,  and  each  hour  of  the  night,  of  the 
same  twenty-four  hours,  of  eighty-one  minutes. 


NOTE  Z. 

From  Appian'i  description  it  might  be  inferred  that  Ccesar's  army 
was  embarked  on  board  his  fleet  at  low  water,  and  when  lying  high 
and  dry  (to  use  a  nautical  phrase)  on  the  sea-shore ;  and  that  the 
vessels  were  floated  by  the  rising  tide,  by  which  they  were  wafted, 
very  gently  in  the  first  instance,  afterwards  with  greater  rapidity, 
and  at  length  with  a  very  vehement  current,  towards  Britain. 
Trajecit  autem  observato  asstus  tempore,  hoc  enim  accidente  classis 
undis  sublata  est,  primo  sensim,  mox  concitatus,  donee  vehement! 
fluxu  Ccesar  m  Britanniam  delatus  est. — De  Reb.  Gall.  1,  5. 


NOTE  A.  1. 

It  would  appear  from  Diodorus  Siculus  (lib.  v.  c.  2)  that  the 
Gauls,  of  proper  Gaul  in  more  antient  times,  and  from  Livy  (Ub.  x. 
c.  28),  that  the  Italian  Gauls,  two  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
the  time  of  Ccesar's  first  uivasion  of  Britain,  made  use  of  the  chariot 
for  the  purjwses  of  war.  CcBsar  makes  no  mention  of  them  whatever, 
as  so  used,  in  any  of  his  wars  in  Gatjl.  We  must  therefore  infer 
that  chariot-Jighting  was  not  practised  in  his  time  in  Gaul.  But 
whether  it  was  discontinued  in  Gaul,  before  his  time,  from  any  con- 
viction of  its  inutihty,  as  used  for  the  purposes  of  war,  or  not,  does  not 
appear.  The  construction  of  the  chariot,  so  as  to  be  made  capable  of 
military  utility,  would  seem  to  imply  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  which  seems  not  consistent  with  Ccesar's  description  of  the 
Britons  in  other  parts  of  his  Commentaries.    In  the  use  of  the 
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chariot,  for  purposes  of  war,  the  Britons  seem,  from  Ccvsars 
account,  to  have  been  particularly  expert  and  dexterous,  and  under 
their  guidance  and  management  these  chariots  would  appear  to  have 
been  very  formidable  in  war,  and  are  so  admitted  to  have  been  by 
Ctssar  himself. 

This  war-chariot,  as  used  in  earlier  limes  by  the  Gauls,  of  proper 
Gaul,  and  also  by  the  Italian  Gauls,  and  afterwards  discontinued 
by  them,  but  in  use  amongst  the  Britons  in  the  time  of  Cwsar,  was 
called  EssEDUM  (.Cas.  lib.  iv.  c.  33),  the  driver,  or  rather  one  who 
fought  from  it,  Essedarius.— Lib.  v.  c.  19. 

One  might  almost  infer  from  the  following  lines  in  Virgil,  that 
they  had  again  come  into  use  in  his  time  in  Belgic  Gaul  : — 

Sin  ad  bella  magis  studiam,  turmasque  fervus. — 
Primus  equi  labor  est,  animos  atque  arma  videre 
Bellantum,  lituosque  pati ;  tractuque  gementem, 
Ferre  rotam,  et  stabulo  fraenos  audire  sonantis, — 

Hie 

Belgica  vel  moUi  melius  feret  Esseda  Collo, 

Geor.  iii.  179. 

Tliese  war-chariots  amongst  the  Britons  were  sometimes  armed 
with  scythes,  and  this  chariot  was  then  called  Covinus,  (Sil.  xvii. 
418),  and  the  driver,  Covinarius. — Tacit.  Agric.  xxxv.  36. 

In  the  war-chariots  there  were  usually  but  iieo  persons,  one  who 
fought  (Bellalor),  and  another  who  directed  the  horses  {Auriga, 
the  charioteer). 

Armigerumque  Remi  premit,  aurigamque  sub  ipsis 
Nactus  equis •  Eneid,  lib.  ix.  v.  230. 


-juturna  virago 

Aurigam  Tumi  media  inter  lora  Metiscum 
Excertit,  et  longe  lapsum  temone  relinquit. 

Lib.  xii.  v.  068. 
Vol..  II.  U 
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Atque  huic  in  faciem  soror  ut  con  versa  Metisci 
Aurigse,  currumque  et  equos  et  lora  regebat, 
Talibus  occurrit  dictis. 

Eneid,  lib.  xii.  v.  823. 


NOTE  B.  1. 

The  loss  of  the  standards  was  always  esteemed  a  disgrace  (mag- 
num perdere  crimen  erat,  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  114),  particularly  to  the 
standard-bearer  {Cces.  lib.  iv.  c.  23),  and  was  sometimes  a  capital 
crime.  In  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  by  the  Volscians  (y.  r.  283, 
B.  c,  469),  Appius,  the  Roman  Consul,  is  said  to  have  beheaded  the 
standard-bearers  who  had  lost  their  standards. — Livt/,  lib.  ii.  c.  59. 
Hence  to  animate  the  soldiers,  the  standards  were  sometimes  thrown 
amongst  the  enemy. — Adams's  Roman  Antiq.  p.  369.  In  the  defeat 
of  the  Equans  and  Volscians  by  the  Romans  (y.  r.  309,  b.  c.  443), 
Agrippa  the  Consul  is  said  to  have  snatched  some  of  the  ensigns 
from  the  standard-bearers,  and  carried  them  forward  himself — some 
of  them  he  threw  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy ;  and  the  apprehension 
of  the  disgrace  to  which  this  might  expose  them  so  animated  the 
soldiers,  that  they  rushed  on  against  the  enemy. — Livy,  lib.  iii.  c.  70. 
In  the  victory  gained  over  the  Antians  by  the  Romans  (y.  r.  369, 
B,  c.  383),  Camillus  is  said  to  have  taken  hold  of  the  nearest  standard- 
bearer,  and  hurried  him  towards  the  enemy.  It  is  said  that  the 
standard  was  even  thrown,  by  order  of  Camillus,  into  the  ranks  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  foremost  Romans  were  thereby  excited  to  exert 
themselves  for  its  recovery. — Livy,  vi.  c.  8.  Tliese  events  recorded  by 
Livy  may  be  said  to  have  taken  place  (if  ever  they  happened)  during 
the  fabulous,  or  at  least  during  the  uncertain  traditionary,  ages  of 
Rome,  and  therefore  their  truth  is  not  implicitly  to  be  relied  on. 
The  instances  which  follow  took  place  in  the  historic  age  of  Rome,  in 
the  days  of  Hannibal,  and  may  therefore  be  deemed  authentic.  In  a 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians,  in  the  days  of  Hannibal  (y.  a.  540, 
B.  c.  212),  Vibius  Accuceus,  who  commanded  a  Pelignian  cohort, 
seized  the  standard  and  threw  it  into  the  enemy's  rampart,  and 
uttering  imprecations  on  himself  and  the  cohort,  if  they  abandoned 
the  standard  to  the  enemy,  he  rushed  fonvard,  &c.,  and  Titus  Peda- 
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nius,  first  centurion,  commanding  the  first  century,  seized  the  ensign 
from  the  standard-bearer,  exclaiming,  "This  standard,  too,  and  I  your 
centurion,  will  be  within  the  enemy's  ramparts  ;  let  those  follow  who 
wish  to  save  their  standard  from  falling  into  the  enemy's  hand,— ij'ry, 
lib.  XXV.  c.  14.  In  the  battle  between  Hannibal  and  the  Romans 
before  Capua,  Navius  took  from  the  standard-bearer  the  standard  of 
the  second  company  of  the  spearmen,  and  advanced  with  it  against  the 
enemy,  saying  that  he  would  thi-ow  it  into  the  midst  of  them,  if  the 
soldiers  would  not  follow  him  and  take  a  share  in  the  fight. — Livy, 
lib.  xxvi.  c.  5. 


NOTE  C.  1. 

Plutarch  observes  that  the  zeal  and  affection  of  Ceeiar's  soldiers  for 
him  were  such,  that  those  who  in  other  expeditions  performed  no 
extraordinary  actions  became  invincible  and  irresistible  in  every 
conflict  in  which  the  honour  and  glory  of  Ccesar  were  concerned. 
Studium  erga  se  militum  et  promplitudinem  habuit  tanquam,  ut,  qui 
csBteris  nihil  aliis  in  expeditionibus  prsecellebant,  invicti  atque  into- 
lerabiles  in  omne  discrimen  pro  Cissaris  gloria  acc-erint.  And  he  then 
proceeds  to  relate,  in  illustration  of  this  observation,  several  gallant 
actions  performed  by  Ctesar's  soldiers  on  various  occasions.  Sue- 
tonius tells  us,  that  during  the  whole  of  his  ten  years'  war  in  Gaul, 
his  soldiers  never  mutinied,  but  that  during  the  civil  wars  they  muti- 
nied on  some  occasions,  but  always  quickly  returned  to  their  duty,  not 
through  any  concessions  made  to  them  by  their  General,  but  in 
submission  to  his  authority.  Seditionem  per  decern  annos  Gallicis 
bellis  nuUam  omnino  moverunt,  civilibus  aliquas ;  sed  ut  celeriter  ad 
ofllcium  redicrint,  nee  tam  indulgentia  ducis,  quam  auctoritate.  This 
is  a  curious  fact,  and  marks  in  a  striking  manner  the  difference  of 
feeling  in  the  Roman  soldiers,  with  reference  to  the  different  natures 
of  the  wars  in  which  they  were  engaged;  and  from  this  fact  it  may  be 
inferred,  that  even  their  warm  affection  for  their  General,  and  their 
zeal  in  his  interests,  could  not  altogether  obliterate  their  patriotic 
feelings  as  Romans,  and  their  dissatisfaction  at  the  nature  of  the 
service  in  which  they  were  engaged.  But  their  prompt  return  to 
their  duty,  notwithstanding  the  unbending  conduct  of  their  General, 
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marks  in  a  manner  equally  striking  the  extent  of  his  influence  over 
them. 

In  illustration  of  the  zeal  and  affection  towards  Ceesar's  own  person, 
which  animated  his  soldiers  to  the  performance  of  acts  of  the  most 
extraordinary  heroism,  Plutarch  relates,  amongst  other  gallant  ac- 
tions in  various  battles,  one  which  occurred  in  Britain  (of  which  no 
mention  is  made  by  Ceesar  himselO  ;  but  whether  it  occurred  on  the 
first  or  second  expedition  does  not  appear.  Some  of  the  soldiers  of 
his  vanguard  having  accidentally  fallen  into  a  morass  full  of  water, 
and  being  there  attacked  by  the  enemy,  a  common  soldier,  in  Ceesar's 
presence,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  conflict,  and  by  extraordinar)' 
acts  of  bravery  beat  off  the  enemy  and  rescued  his  comrades  from 
their  perilous  situation.  With  great  difficulty  he  extricated  himself 
from  the  morass,  but  unhappily  lost  his  shield.  When  Ceesar,  asto- 
nished at  the  bravery  of  the  act,  advanced  to  meet  the  soldier,  with 
congratulations  and  commendation,  he  threw  himself  in  tears  at 
Ceesar's  feet,  and  entreated  his  forgiveness  for  having  lost  his  buckler. 


NOTE  D.  1. 

The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  Mediterranean  sea  are  so 
trifling  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible.  This  circumstance  would  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  general  ignorance  of  the  Romans  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  nature  respecting  them.  But  that  Ceesar  and  the 
intelligent  officers  of  his  army,  who  had  been  so  long  in  Gaul,  and 
some  of  them,  as  it  must  be  supposed,  stationed  on  or  near  the  sea- 
coasts,  and  who  in  the  preceding  year  had  been  engaged  in  maritime, 
as  well  as  miUtary  operations  against  the  Veneti,  whose  tenitories  were 
bounded  on  one  side  by  the  sea,  should  have  been  wholly  unobsenant 
of  a  phenomenon  of  nature  so  striking,  and  occurring  periodically 
twice  in  each  lunar  revolution  of  twenty-eight  days,  is  not  to  be 
credited.  Ceesar  himself  informs  us  that  a  part  of  the  fleet  which  he 
employed  in  the  invasion  of  Britain  consisted  of  the  very  same 
vessels  which  in  the  preceding  summer  had  been  engaged  in  the  war 
with  the  Veneti.  Hue  (id  est,  in  Morinos,  quod  inde  erat  bre- 
vissimus  in  Britanniam  transjectus),  naves  undique  ex  finitimis 
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regionibus,  et  quam  superiore  ajstate  ad  Veneticum  bellum  fecerat 
classem  jubet  convenire.  Dion  Cassias  enters  into  a  description  of 
the  difference  of  construction  of  the  Roman  vessels,  and  of  those  of 
the  Veneti,  with  particular  reference  to  this  prevailing  and  per- 
petually recurring  phenomenon  on  the  sea-coasts  of  the  latter  people ; 
observing  that  their  vessels  were  of  a  larger  and  stronger  construction 
than  those  of  the  Romans,  and  that  they  were  so  constructed  for  the 
express  purpose  of  the  better  enabling  them  to  withstand  the  force  of 
the  tides.  "  Atque  ad  preferendum  vim  affluonis  refluxusque  accom- 
raodatae  essent,  mole  ac  crassitudine  longe  iis  preestabant." — Lib. 
xx.^ix.  c.  41.  It  must  be  presumed  that  several  of  these  vessels 
which  were  employed  on  the  expedition  into  Britain,  were  navigated 
on  that  occasion  by  the  same  individuals  who  had  navigated  them 
during  the  war  of  the  preceding  year  with  the  Veneti,  and  who  must 
in  the  course  of  that  service  frequently  have  witnessed  this  pheno- 
menon. With  the  certain  knowledge,  derived  from  an  experience  of 
four  years,  of  the  prevalence  of  violent  gales  about  the  season  of  the 
approach  of  the  autumnal  equinox,— with  the  certain  knowledge, 
derived  from  the  same  source,  that  about  the  periods  of  the  new  and 
the  full  moon,  the  tides  invariably  rose  to  their  highest  elevation, — 
Casar  was  in  fact  guilty  of  great  neglect  in  not  placing  his  fleet  on 
the  shore  above  the  reach  of  so  probable  a  casualty  as  that  which 
actually  occurred.  But  his  Commentaries  were  addressed  to  the  people 
of  Rome,  who  never  having  witnessed  such  a  phenomenon,  would  the 
more  readily  credit  the  assertion  that  their  countrymen  in  Britain 
were  equally  ignorant  of  it  with  themselves;  and  we  are  here  fur- 
nished with  another  instance  of  the  delusion  practised  by  Ceesar  on 
their  easy  credulity,  with  a  view  of  concealing  from  their  knowledge 
his  own  palpable  want  of  due  and  proper  caution,  and  of  magnifying 
in  their  eyes  the  extraordinary  perils  and  dangers  of  this  novel  enter- 
prise, as  well  as  the  extraordinary  courage  and  persevering  merit  of 
the  hero  who  was  able  to  surmount  them. 


NOTE  E.  1, 

It  will  appear  in  the  sequel  that  only  twelve  ships  were  actually 
lost,  or  so  totally  disabled  as  to  be  unfit  for  any  further  service ;  the 
rest  were  capable  of  reparation  in  a  sufiScient  degree  to  enable  them 
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in  fair  weather,  and  a  smooth  sea,  to  cross  in  safety  the  narrow  channel 
between  Britain  and  Gaitl.  Inflrmis  navibus  hieme  navigationem 
subjiciendam  non  existimabat. — Cas.  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  iv.  c.  36. 
Florus,  in  that  florid  poetic  imagination  which  pervades  and  detracts 
from  the  historical  merit  of  his  work,  personifies,  on  this  occasion,  with 
mind  and  feeling,  the  British  ocean,  which  he  represents  as  iden- 
tifying its  own  cause  with  that  of  the  British  nation,  and  as  chas- 
tising by  shipwreck  the  audacious  Roman  fleet  for  this,  the  ^rst. 
violation  of  its  sacred  waters,  and  this  invasion  of  the  British 
territory;  and  as  thus  arresting  the  further  progress  of  Ceesar  in 
Britain.  Et  ulterius  iisset,  nisi  improbam  classem  naufragio  casti- 
gasset  oceanus.  But  the  splendid  military  achievements  of  Ca-sar, 
on  his  second  invasion  of  Britain,  brought  the  angry  ocean  to  a  due 
and  proper  sense  of  its  inferiority,  and  to  the  confession  of  its  inability 
to  contend  against  the  genius  and  fortunes  of  that  hero.  Revectus 
est ;  ipso  quoque  oceano  tranquiUo  magis,  et  propitio,  quasi  imparem 
se  fateretur. — Florus,  lib.  iii.  c.  10. 

Appian  says  that  the  Britons  were  excited  to  violate  the  treaty, 
complaining  that  although  peace  was  granted  and  ratified,  the  Roman 
army  still  remained. 

Confestim  Britannos  ad  violandum  jusjurandum  concitarunt,  con- 
querentes,  quod  licet  pax  ipsis  data,  at  foedero  sancita  esset,  tamen 
adhuc  adesset  exercitus. — Frag,  apud  Suidam.  Lib.  iv.  de  Reti. 
Gall.c.  19. 

NOTE  F.  1. 

Dion  Cassius  states  in  the  most  distinct  and  unequivocal  terms 
that  Casar  was  compelled  by  circumstances,  much  against  his  incli- 
nation, to  make  peace  with  the  Britons.  Pacem  quidam  iis  dare 
Ceesar  nequaquam  in  animo  habuerat.  Contra  animi  sui  senten- 
tiam,  bellum  composuit. — Lib.  xxxix.  c.  52.  Dion  Cassius  states  in 
another  place,  that  in  consequence  of  Ctesar's  departure,  "  re  infecta," 
the  Britons  persuaded  themselves  that  he  would  not  attempt  a 
second  invasion.  Namque  illi,  quod  re  infecta,  Ceesar  diseessisset, 
nunquam  fore  puctabunt,  ut  iteium  hello  adversus  ipsos  experiretur. — 
Lib.  xl.  cap,  ], 
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NOTE  G.  1. 
Dion  Cassius  avows  that  Ca;sar  gained  nothing  either  for  himself 
or  the  republic  besides  the  glory  of  having  undertaken  the  expedition. 
Nihil  neque  sibi,  neque  reipublicce  ex  Britannia  lucratus,  prceter 
gloriam  expeditionis  in  earn  susceptse. — Lib.  xxxix.  cap.  53.  And 
he  charges  Ceesar  with  having  given  an  inflated  account  of  his  expe- 
dition in  his  dispatches  to  the  Senate. — Id.  lb. 

NOTE  H.  I. 

A  supplication  was  a  religious  ceremony  decreed  by  the  Senate, 
sometimes  as  thanksgivings  on  occasions  of  signal  victories  obtained 
by  their  Generals. — Livy,  lib.  iiL  c.  63.  And  at  others,  on  occasions 
of  imminent  public  danger,  or  great  national  distress,  as  propitiations 
of  the  Divine  displeasure. — Livy,  lib.  iii.  c.  7.  Livy  relates,  in  the 
passage  above  referred  to,  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  double  victory 
obtained  in  two  battles,  at  two  different  places,  by  the  two  Consuls 
over  the  S  amnites,  the  Senate,  from  a  jealous  feeling  of  the  popularity 
which  had  been  acquired  by  the  Consuls  with  the  people,  decreed  in 
their  name  a  supplication  of  one  day  only.  But  that  the  people  of 
their  own  accord  renewed  the  ceremony  with  greater  zeal  on  the 
succeeding  day ;  and  ultimately  succeeded,  against  the  most  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Senate,  in  obtaining  by  their  own  decree  a  triumph 
for  their  favourite  Consuls.  Livy  observes  that  this  was  the  first 
instance  of  a  triumph  celebrated  by  order  of  the  people,  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Senate. — Livy,  lib.  iii.  c.  63.  A  supplication  of  no 
less  than  twenty  days  might  well  delude  the  people  of  Rome  into  the 
belief  that  the  achievements  of  their  hero  in  Britain  had  been  of  a 
very  splendid  description. 
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CiES  AR'S 

SECOND  INVASION  OF  BRITAIN. 


That  Ccesar  met  with  a  greater  resistance  in  his  first 
expedition  from  the  hardy  intrepid  barbarians  of  this  island 
than  he  had  contemplated, — that  he  found  the  force  which 
he  had  employed  in  it  wholly  inadequate  to  the  object  (if 
any  such  he  had  then  entertained)  of  its  conquest, — is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  from  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  his 
preparations,  and  the  amount  of  the  force  which  he  deemed 
it  necessary  or  prudent  to  provide  for  his  second  expe- 
dition *. 

Although  he  adhered  to  his  annual  custom  of  visiting 
Italy  whilst  his  army  remained  in  winter-quarters,  he  was 
not  neglectful  of  the  preparations  necessary  for  the  energetic 
renewal,  in  the  ensuing  summer,  of  his  unaccomplished 
designs  on  Britain  f .  His  lieutenants  were  ordered  to 
construct  as  many  new  ships  as  possible,  and  to  put  his 
existing  fleet  in  complete  repair  during  the  winter.     The 

•  See  No'e  I.  1 .  f  Csesar  de  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  c.  I. 
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experience  which  he  had  recently  gained  in  his  naval  war 
with  the  Veneti,  and  from  his  voyage  to  Britain,  enabled 
him  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  description  of  vessel  which 
was  best  calculated  for  the  convenient  embarkation  and 
landing  of  his  army ;  and  for  the  transport  of  his  heavy 
stores,  and  the  greatest  number  of  horses,  consistently  with 
a  due  attention  to  lightness  and  expedition  *  :  and  his 
directions  to  his  lieutenants  were  very  minute  and  precise 
as  to  the  form  and  maimer  of  their  construction  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  f .  Such  materials  necessary 
for  their  complete  equipment  as  could  not  be  procured  in 
Gacl,  he  ordered  to  be  brought  from  Spain  J.  With  such 
extraordinary  diligence  were  Ceesars  orders  executed,  not- 
withstanding a  great  deficiency  of  materials,  that  on  his 
return  to  Gaul  he  found  no  less  than  six  hundred  trans- 
ports of  the  construction  above  described,  and  twenty-eight 
galleys  io  such  a  state  of  forwardness  as  to  be  very  nearly 
ready  for  sea.  Having  commended  the  exertions  of  his 
officers  and  soldiers  who  had  been  thus  employed,  and 
given  such  further  instructions  as  were  necessary  for  the 
completion  of  his  preparations,  he  fixed  upon  Portus  Itius 
as  the  place  of  general  rendezvous  for  his  fleet,  and  for  the 
embarkation  of  his  army, — the  distance  from  thence  to 
Britain  being  not  more  than  thirty  miles  §  ;  and  he  em- 
ployed the  interval  in  marching  with  four  legions  and  eight 

•  See  Note  K.I.         +  Lib.  v.  c.  1.  J  Sue  Note  L.  1.         JLib.v.  c.2. 
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hundred  horse  into  the  country  of  the  Treviri,  whicli  cor- 
responds with  the  modern  ecclesiastical  electorate  of  Tre- 
ves. This  people  had  shown  a  disposition  to  throw  off  the 
Roman  authority,  and  to  form  connexions  with  the  Ger- 
mans beyond  the  Rhine.  It  was  necessary  therefore  for 
C(Bsar  to  enforce  their  submission  before  his  departure  for 
Britain.  His  presence  in  their  country  effected  his  pur- 
pose, but  doubtful  of  the  sincerity  of  the  submission  of 
Induciomanis,  one  of  their  principal  chiefs,  C^sar  com- 
pelled him  to  deliver  two  hundred  hostages,  amongst  whom 
were  his  son,  and  all  his  nearest  relations,  as  affording  the 
best  security  for  his  fidelity. 

On  his  return  to  Portus  Itius  he  found  all  his  ships 
(with  the  exception  of  forty,  which  had  been  disabled  in  a 
storm  in  their  passage  from  Belgium)  fully  equipped  and 
ready  for  sea.  He  there  assembled  all  the  cavalry  of 
Gaul,  to  the  number  of  four  thousand,  and  all  the  principal 
chiefs  and  leading  nobility  of  the  several  states.  He  placed 
the  Gallic  province  under  the  charge  and  command  of 
Labienus,  with  three  legions  and  two  thousand  horse,  and 
with  orders  to  defend  the  pert,  to  provide  corn,  and  to 
watch  the  passing  events  there,  and  to  act  from  time  to 
time  as  circumstances  or  emergencies  might  require  *. 
And  as  the  most  efficacious  means  of  preventing  any  in- 

*  Lib.  V.  c.  8. 
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ternal  commotions  in  Gaul  during  his  absence,  Ccesar 
(letermiued  to  take  with  him  into  Britain  the  greater  part 
of  the  nobiUty  and  leading  men,  leaving  in  Gaul  only  those 
upon  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.  This  determination  of 
Ccesar  was  resisted  by  Dumnorix,  the  yEouAN  chief,  whom 
above  all  others  Ceesar  had  resolved  to  carry  with  him, 
from  his  knowledge  of  his  restless  and  ambitious  disposition, 
his  high  spirit,  and  his  extensive  influence  and  authority 
amongst  the  Gauls,  He  first  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon 
Ccesar  by  entreaties,  under  various  pretexts,  to  allow  him 
to  remain  in  Gaul.  But  finding  all  his  efforts  of  this 
description  wholly  unavailing,  his  next  endeavour  was  to 
work  upon  the  jealousies  and  fears  of  the  other  Gallic 
chiefs,  by  persuading  them  that  Ccesar  s  object  in  carrying 
them  into  Britain  was  the  more  easily  to  effect  his  purpose 
of  putting  them  all  to  death,  which  he  was  afraid  of  exe- 
cuting in  their  own  country.  Ceesar  was  detained  at 
PoRTus  Itius  for  twenty-five  days  by  the  continuance  of 
north-westerly  winds,  which  he  says  were  very  prevalent  on 
this  coast,  and  endeavoured  during  this  period  to  retain 
Dumnorix  in  his  duty,  keeping,  however,  a  suspicious  and 
watchful  eye  upon  his  conduct  and  proceedings.  At  length 
the  wind  becoming  fair,  he  issued  his  orders  for  the  em- 
barkation of  the  army.  The  attention  of  his  army  was  so 
universally  engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  orders  which 
they  had  received,  that  Dumnorix  was  enabled,  without 
CtBsars  knowledge,  to  withdraw  with  the  ^Eduan  cavalry 
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from  the  camp,  and  to  commence  his  march  homewards. 
As  soon  as  C<Bsar  was  apprized  of  this  movement,  he  sent 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  in  pursuit  of  him,  with  orders 
to  kill  him  in  case  of  his  resistance  or  refusal  to  return. 
Dumnorix  resisted — CcBsars  commands  were  obeyed — 
Dumnorix  was  killed — and  the  ^Eduan  cavalry  brought 
back  to  the  Roman  camp. 

Ccesars  fleet,  inclusive  of  those  vessels  which  had  been 
fitted  out  by  individuals  for  their  OAvn  use  and  accommoda- 
tion, consisted  of  upwards  of  eight  hundred  vessels.  We 
have  seen  that  for  his  first  expedition  he  had  provided  only 
ninety-eight  vessels,  and  a  force  of  two  legions,  or  about 
twelve  thousand  men.  For  the  second  a  gallant  army  of 
five  legions,  amounting  to  no  less  than  thirty  thousand  foot, 
and  two  thousand  horse,  were  not  deemed  more  than  suffi- 
cient to  ensure  the  successful  issue  of  the  enterprise  *. 

The  Britons,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  without  intel- 
ligence of  Ccesars  design,  and  of  his  great  preparations  for 
a  second  invasion.  As  the  most  effectual  means  of  oppo- 
sing their  common  enemy,  a  confederacy  had  been  formed 
amongst  several  of  the  British  states.  But  like  most 
other  confederacies  of  which  we  read  in  history,  it  carried 
within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  dissolution  |.  The  Catte- 
VELLANNi  and  the  Trinobantes — two  of  the  most  powerful 
•  See  Note  M.l.  t  See  Note  N.  1. 
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of  the  states  which  formed  this  grand  confederacy — had  been 
engaged  in  a  recent  war  with  each  other,  in  which  Irmmu- 
entiiis,  the  king  of  the  Trinobantes,  had  been  killed,  and 
his  son  the  young  Mandubratius  had  fled  to  Gaul  and 
claimed  the  protection  of  Ceesar,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
this  expedition  *.  The  imminent  danger  which  equally 
impended  over  both  these  states, — their  obvious  common 
interest  in  opposing  the  hostile  intrusion  of  any  foreign 
power  so  formidable  as  that  of  the  Romans, — induced  them 
for  a  while  to  smother  their  national  animosities,  and  sus- 
pend their  domestic  quarrels. 

The  precise  date  of  Ccesars  second  expedition  is  not  so 
well  ascertained  as  that  of  the  first;  but  he  is  supposed  to 
have  sailed  from  Gaul  in  the  month  of  May  or  June.  He 
weighed  anchor  at  sun-set,  with  a  gentle  breeze  blowing 
from  the  south-west,  which  subsiding  about  midnight  the 
fleet  was  becalmed.  At  daybreak  he  discovered  Britain 
on  his  left,  the  tide  having  carried  them  out  of  their  course. 
By  the  aid  of  the  returning  tide,  and  by  the  extraordinary 
and  incessant  exertions  of  the  soldiers  at  the  oars  (which 
CtBsar  highly  commends),  and  by  which  the  transports  and 
vessels  of  burthen  were  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  gal- 
leys.^he  made  the  British  coast  about  noon  of  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  effected  the  disembarkation  of  his  army 
at  the  same  spot  as  in  the  preceding  year,  but  without 
•  Lib.  V.  c.  20. 
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encountering  any  similar  opposition  from  the  natives.  Al- 
though the  Britons  had  assembled  a  great  army  on  the 
coast  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  Ccesars  disembarkation, 
they  were  struck  with  such  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  so 
mighty  an  armament  approaching  towards  their  shores,  that 
they  abandoned  in  despair  any  hope  of  opposing  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  his  landing ;  and,  retiring  with  precipi- 
tation from  the  coast,  they  took  up  a  position  at  some  miles 
distant  from  it  in  the  more  hilly  parts  of  the  country. 

Having  thus  effected  his  landing,  without  opposition, 
Casar  waited  only  to  fix  upon  the  spot  for  his  camp ;  and 
having  ascertained  from  his  prisoners  the  position  of  the 
British  anny,  he  began  his  march  in  quest  of  them  about 
midnight,  leaving  only  ten  cohorts  and  three  hundred  horse 
for  the  protection  of  his  fleet,  for  whose  safety  he  was  the 
less  solicitous;  as  he  left  them  at  anchor,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Q.  Attichs,  on  a  smooth  and  open  shore.  A  march 
of  twelve  miles  during  the  night  brought  him  within  siglit 
of  the  enemy,  who  quitted  the  higher  ground  on  which  tliey 
were  posted,  and  commenced  an  immediate  attack  upon  the 
Romans  with  their  cavalry  and  chariots,  for  the  purpose  oi' 
obstructing  their  passage  across  a  river  which  lay  between 
them.  Repulsed  by  the  Roman  cavalry,  the  Britons 
retired  to  a  position  in  the  woods,  which  was  strongly  for- 
tified both  by  nature  and  art,  and  which,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  every  access  to  it  being  obstructed  by  trees  felled 
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for  the  purpose,   CcBsar  supposes  to  have  been  previously 
formed  on  some  occasion  of  domestic  warfare. 

The  Britons  contented  themselves  with  defending  the 
avenues  to  their  position,  and  sallied  forth  in  small  parties 
only.  But  the  7th  Legion  having  stormed  and  carried 
the  position,  drove  them  from  the  woods  with  little  loss. 

The  day  being  far  advanced,  Ccesar  did  not  Ihink  it 
prudent,  in  the  state  of  ignorance  in  whicli  he  was  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  country,  immediately  to  follow  up  his  success ; 
lie  forbad  all  pursuit,  and  devoted  the  remainder  of  the  day 
to  the  fortification  of  his  camp, — a  precaution  which  verj* 
sufficiently  uidicates  not  only  his  prudence,  but  his  appre- 
hension of  the  enemy  he  had  to  contend  with.  On  the 
following  morning  he  proceeded  on  his  march  in  three 
divisions  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy ;  and  had  not  proceeded 
far  before  he  came  in  sight  of  the  rear  of  their  army*.  His 
further  advance  was  prevented  by  intelligence  which  he 
received  by  express  from  Q.  Atticiis,  that  all  his  fleet  had 
been  driven  on  shore  by  a  violent  tempest  in  the  course  of 
the  preceding  night.  Neither  anchors  nor  cables,  nor  all 
the  skill  of  his  seamen  and  pilots,  could  afford  any  pro- 
tection against  its  fury.  The  vessels  ran  foul  of  each  other, 
and  sustained  the  greater  damage  on  that  accoimt. 

•  Lib.  V.  c.  10. 
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This  misfortune  compelled  CcBsar  to  suspend  for  the 
present  his  offensive  operations,  and  to  desist  from  the  fur- 
ther pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He  returned  himself  to  the 
coast,  where  he  ascertained  that  the  reports  of  the  damage 
which  his  fleet  had  sustained  were  not  in  any  degree  ex- 
aggerated. Forty  vessels  were  irrecoverably  lost ;  the  rest 
were  capable,  although  not  without  great  exertion  and 
labour,  of  being  repaired  *.  All  the  carjienters  with  the 
army,  and  others  who  were  sent  for  from  Gaul,  were  im- 
mediately set  to  work,  and  Labienus  was  ordered  to  build 
as  many  sliips  as  he  was  able  with  the  legions  under  his 
command.  Ccesar  also  deemed  it  a  measure  of  prudent 
precaution,  although  one  attended  with  great  difficulty  and 
labour,  to  bring  and  enclose  his  whole  fleet  within  the  lines 
of  his  camp.  The  execution  of  this  service  occupied  ten 
days  and  nights  of  incessant  exertion.  As  soon  as  it  was 
completed  Ccesar  left  his  camp  and  fleet  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  same  command  and  force  as  before,  and 
returned  to  the  army,  which  had  remained  in  the  position  in 
which  he  had  left  it.  The  Britons  had  profited  by  this 
interval  of  inaction  of  the  Roman  army,  largely  to  increase 
the  numbers  of  their  own.  The  supreme  command  of  the 
confederated  British  forces  had  been  vested  in  Casshel- 
lamnis,  the  king  of  the  Cattivellauni,  whose  territories 
were   separated  from   the  maritime   states  by  the    river 

"  LiK  V.  c.  11. 
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Thames,  and  were  distant  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea. 
From  his  courage  and  military  experience  Cassivellaumis 
seems  to  have  been  well  fitted  for  such  a  command.  The 
people  over  whom  he  ruled  were  one  of  the  most  warlike 
and  powerful  of  the  tribes  in  Britain.  But  these  very 
qualities  had  led  them  into  recent  vvars  with  the  neigh- 
bouring states,  whose  enmity  and  jealous  apprehensions  of 
their  power  had  not  subsided  when  Casar  appeared*. 

The  Roman  cavalry  was  harassed  in  its  march  by  fre- 
quent and  vigorous  attacks  of  the  British  cavalry  and 
chariots.  The  former,  however,  maintained  the  superiority 
in  all  these  encounters;  and,  with  considerable  slaughter, 
drove  the  Britons  to  seek  shelter  in  their  woods  and  on 
the  hills;  but  following  up  the  pursuit  with  too  much 
ardour,  they  lost  some  men  f .  This  partial  success  inspi- 
rited the  Britons  soon  afterwards  to  make  a  sally  from 
their  woods  upon  the  Roman  army  whilst  fortifying  their 
camp.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued  between  the  Britons  and 
that  part  of  the  Roman  army  which  was  in  advance  of  its 
camp.  Two  cohorts  (the  first  and  the  elite  of  their  re- 
spective legions)  were  dispatched  by  Ceesar  to  their 
assistance.  But  they  were  seized  (as  he  informs  us)  with 
a  panic  at  the  novel  mode  of  fighting  practised  by  the 
Britons,  of  which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  take  instant 

*  Lib.v.c.  11.  tLib.v.c.  15. 
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advantage,  and  with  the  utmost  intrepidity  broke  through 
the  centre  of  the  Roman  line,  completely  routed  it,  and 
succeeded  in  regaining  their  position  without  loss. 

On  the  arrival  of  several  more  cohorts  the  Britons  were 
compelled  finally  to  retire.  Such  is  Ceesars  account  of  this 
last  engagement;  in  which  he  admits  the  loss  of  Q.  Laberius 
Diirus,  a  military  Tribune,  but  is  wholly  silent  as  to  any  other 
loss  sustained  by  the  Romans,  which,  from  the  nature  and  re- 
sult of  the  attack,  must  obviously  have  been  considerable  *. 

In  Ctssars  description  of  this  rencontre,  and  in  his  con- 
fession of  the  impression  which,  in  its  successful  result,  it 
made  upon  himself,  as  well  as  upon  the  whole  Roman 
army,  who  were  spectators  of  it,  he  bestows,  as  it  were, 
unconsciously,  the  most  complete  and  perfect  encomium, 
not  only  upon  the  bravery  of  the  British  allied  forces,  but 
upon  the  military  skill  and  conduct  of  their  illustrious 
commander.  For  we  could  not  easily  be  induced  to  ascribe 
this  successful  result  to  the  influence  of  a  panic  excited  in 
the  Roman  cohorts,  solely  by  the  novelty  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  attack  was  made.  There  must  have  been  some- 
thing far  more  formidable  in  it  than  its  mere  iiovelty,  to 
have  produced  the  effect  of  inspiring  with  terror  those 
veteran  legions  of  Rome  which  had  so  recently  achieved 

*  See  Note  Q.l. 
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the  conquest  of  Gaul.  In  the  arduous  service  in  which 
for  five  successive  years  the  Roman  legions  had  been  so 
actively  engaged,  and  in  which  they  had  traversed  and 
subdued  the  whole  of  that  extensive  territory  from  the 
limits  of  their  own  Narbonensian  province  to  the  Rhink 
and  the  ocean,  the  Roman  soldier  must  have  experienced 
and  encountered  almost  every  system,  and  almost  every 
stratagem  of  barbarian  warfare,  under  almost  every  diver- 
sity of  circumstance  and  situation  which  the  face  of  so  vast 
a  country,  in  all  its  varieties  of  woods  and  forests,  mountains 
and  plains,  hills  and  valleys,  rivers  and  morasses,  could 
present,  as  affording  obstructions  or  facilities  to  the  relative 
operations,  either  offensive  or  defensive,  of  contending  armies. 
There  must  have  been  in  the  British  mode  of  attack  upon 
this  occasion  something  infinitely  more  formidable  than  its 
mere  novelty,  to  have  produced  the  effect  of  creating  in  the 
rest  of  the  Roman  army,  who  were  spectators  of  it*,  and  even 
in  their  consummate  General  himself,  an  impression,  and  of 
extorting  from  him  a  confession,  that  "  the  Roman  legions, 
which,  on  account  of  the  weight  of  their  arms  and  accou- 
trements, were  unable  to  pursue  the  retreating  Britons, 
and  were  afraid  to  quit  their  standards,  were  very  ill  cal- 
culated to  contend  with  such  an  enemy  as  the  Britons  f. 

*  Toto  hoc  in  genere  pugnn  qnum  sub  oculia  omnium  ac  pro  castris 
dimicaretur. — Lib.  v.  c.  16. 

+  "  Toto  hoc  in  genere  pugnao — intellectum  est,  nostras  propter  gravitatem 
armonim,  quod  neque  insequi  cedentes  possent,  neque  ab  segnis  discedere 
audirent,  minus  aptos  esse  ad  hujus  generis  hostem." 
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The  Roman  cavalry  were  exposed  to  great  clanger  from  the 
peculiar  mode  of  fighthig  practised  by  the  Britons,  who 
were  accustomed  to  feign  a  retreat,  and  as  soon  as  they  had 
drawn  the  cavalry  to  some  distance  from  the  legions,  to 
leap  from  their  chariots  and  engage  on  foot,  with  superior 
advantage,  and  which  rendered  it  equally  dangerous  for 
the  cavalry  either  to  retire  or  to  pursue  *.  Added  to  which, 
the  Britons  never  engaged  in  large  bodies,  but  in  small 
detachments,  with  considerable  intervals  between  them,  and 
whose  relative  positions  were  so  chosen,  that  each  could 
support  the  other  in  case  of  a  retreat,  or  supply  rein- 
forcements of  fresh  troops  to  such  as  were  pressed  and 
exhausted  f ."  They  could  have  been  no  mean  or  con- 
temptible enemies  whose  conduct  in  battle  was  capable  of 
exciting  impressions  such  as  these  in  the  breasts  of  a 
whole   Roman  army  of  six-and-twenty  thousand  soldiers, 

and  in  the  breast  of  such  a  General;};.     The  force  with  .^^ 

which  these  impressions  operated  on  the  General,  as  well 
as  on  his  army,  is  illustrated  in  a  very  striking  manner 
in  the  caution  exhibited  by  Caesar  in  his  measures  of  the 

*  "  Equites  autem  magno  cum  periculo  proelio  dimicare,  propterea  quod 
illi  ctiam  consulto  plerumque  cederent ;  et  quum  paulum  ab  Irgionibus  nostros 
removissent,  ex  essedis  desilirent,  et  pedibus  dispari  proelio  contenderent. — 
Equestris  autem  prcelio  ratio,  et  cedeutibus,  et  insequentibus,  par  atque  idem 
periculum  inferebat." — Lib.  v.  c.  16. 

f  Accedebat  hue,  ut  nunquam  conferti,  sed  rari,  magnisque  intervallis 
praeliarentur,  stationesque  dispositas  halterent,  atque  alios  alii  deinceps  ex- 
ciperent,  integrique  et  recentes  defatigatis  succederent. — Id,  ib. 

♦  See  Note  P. 
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succeeding  day,  and  in  the  tenour  of  his  own  description 
of  them.  The  Britons  had  taken  up  their  position  on 
the  neighbouring  hills,  but  at  some  distance  from  the 
Roman  camp.  They  appeared  in  smaller  numbers,  and 
their  attacks  on  the  Roman  cavalry  were  more  faint  than 
those  on  the  preceding  day.  Ctesar  appears  to  have  availed 
himself  of  these  indications  of  a  slackened  vigour  on  the 
part  of  the  Britons  to  execute  the  necessary  service  of 
foraging  for  the  support  of  his  array.  The  foraging  party, 
which  was  ordered  out  at  noon,  consisted  of  no  less  a  force 
than  three  legions  or  eighteen  thousand  foot,  and  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  horse  (being  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry  and  three-fourths  of  his  infantry),  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  Lieutenant,  C.  Trebonius.  The  foraging  army 
had  scarcely  commenced  its  operations  before  they  were 
suddenly  assailed  on  all  sides  by  the  Britons,  who  with 
great  vigour  and  perseverance  rushed  forwards  to  the  attack 
even  of  the  legions  and  their  standards.  The  legions 
burning,  no  doubt,  with  ardour  to  retrieve  the  misfortune, 
and  to  obliterate  the  disgrace  of  the  preceding  day,  not  only 
received  and  repelled  the  charge  of  the  Britons,  but  re- 
turned the  charge  with  so  much  vigour  that  the  latter  gave 
way.  The  legions,  following  up  their  success,  persevered 
in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  enemy;  and  the  cavalry, 
acquiring  a  confidence  from  perceiving  themselves  supported 
by  the  legions  immediately  in  their  rear,  drove  every  thing 
before  them  with  an  irresistible  impetuosity  which   pre- 
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vented  the  Britons  (of  whom  great  numbers  were  slain 
in  the  pursuit)  from  collecting  their  scattered  forces,  or 
from  resorting  to  their  usual  method  of  leaping  from 
their  chariots  and  engaging  on  foot.  The  defeat,  in 
short,  was  complete.  The  Britons  appear  from  thence- 
forth to  have  abandoned  any  hope  of  opposing  a  suc- 
pessful  resistance  to  the  Romans  in  the  open  field.  TJie 
auxiliary  troops  which  had  joined  them  from  all  quarters 
quitted  the  army,  and  from  that  time  they  never  ven- 
tured to  bring  their  whole  force  into  action.  CiBmr 
prosecuted  his  march  without  any  further  interruption 
from  the  Britons  until  he  reached  the  river  Thames, 
which  bounded  the  territories  of  Cassivellaunus  on  the 
south,  and  which  he  found  to  be  fordable,  and  that  with 
difficulty,  only  at  one  place*.  The  Britons,  who  were 
drawn  up  in  great  numbers  on  the  opposite  side  of  tiie 
river,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  fortifying  its  banks 
with  sharp  stakes,  and  had  driven  others  of  the  same  de- 
scription into  the  bed  of  the  river,  which  were  concealed 
under  the  water.  In  spite  of  these  obstacles  (of  which 
Ccesar  had  been  apprized  by  prisoners  and  deserters')  the 
Romans,  wading  up  to  their  chins  in  water,  succeeded  in 
gaining  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  charged  the 
Britons  with  so  much  impetuosity  that  they  abandoned 
any  further  defence  of  that  barrier  and  fled. 


*  Lib.  V.  c.  18. 
Vol.  II. 
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Although  Cassivellaunus  had  given  up  all  hope  of  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  the  Romans  in  the  open  field,  and  had 
disbanded  all  his  army,  with  the  exception  of  about  four 
thousand  men,  who  had  been  accustometl  to  fight  in  chariots*, 
he  was  still,  from  the  vigour  and  celerity  of  his  movements, 
so  formidable  and  dangerous  an  enemy,  as  to  infuse  no  small 
degree  of  alarm  into  the  Roman  soldiers,  and  no  ordinary 
degree  of  caution  into  their  General.  With  this  little  band 
of  heroes  he  observed  at  a  convenient  distance  the  progress  of 
the  Roman  army,  sheltering  himself  in  the  most  inaccessible 
places  and  in  the  woods,  whither  also  he  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  through  which  Ccesars  route  lay, 
together  with  their  cattle,  to  retire.  And  whenever  the 
Roman  cavalry  ventured  to  separate  themselves  from  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  and 
laying  waste  the  country,  he  sallied  forth  from  his  lurking- 
places  and  attacked  them  with  so  much  vigour  and  success, 
that  CtBsar  thought  it  prudent  to  restrain  his  cavalry  from 
venturing  on  any  more  of  these  predatory  excursions,  and 
to  confine  their  operations  of  this  description  within  those 
limits  in  which  they  would  derive,  in  case  of  attack,  im- 
mediate support  from  the  legions.  But  these  gallant  and 
persevering  efforts  of  Cassivellaunus,  in  which,  by  the 
admission  of  his  adversary,  he  seems  to  have  displayed  a 
degree  of  military  skill  and  conduct,  as  well  as  valour, 
which  might  entitle  him  to  be  considered  as  an  opponent 

•  Lib.  V.  c.  19. 
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not  unworthy  of  the  great  CcBsar  himself,  were  all  un- 
availing. He  now  began  to  experience  in  the  desertion  of 
his  allies  the  baneful  effects  of  the  want  of  previous  well- 
disposed  concord  between  the  British  states.  The  Tri- 
NOBANTES  Were  the  first  to  set  the  example  and  to  display 
the  signal  of  defection  from  the  common  cause.  They 
threw  themselves  into  the  arras  and  solicited  the  protection 
of  Ccesar,  and  the  restoration  of  their  young  king,  Mandu- 
bratius  *.  Forty  hostages,  and  corn  for  his  army,  were  the 
conditions  upon  which  Ctesar  extended  to  them  his  pro- 
tection, and  restored  to  them  their  king. 

The  desertion  of  the  Trinobantes,  who  had  thus  secured 
themselves  from  Roman  military  spoliation,  was  the  imme- 
diate prelude  to  the  submission  of  five  other  of  the  British 
states,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Ccesar, — the  Cenimagni, 
the  Segontiaci,  the  Ancalites,  the  Bibroci,  and  the 
Cassi-]-.  From  them  he  gained  the  information  that  the 
capital  of  Cassivellcwmis  (which  stood  upon  the  site  of 
the  Roman  Verulamium,  and  near  to  that  of  the  modern 
town  of  St.  Albans,)  was  not  far  distant  from  the  position 
which  his  army  then  occupied ; — that  it  was  protected 
by  woods  and  marshes,  and  that  a  vast  number  of  people 
and  cattle  had  retired  thither  for  safety.  Ccesar  advanced 
with  his  army,  and,  although  he  found  the  place  strongly 
fortified  both  by  nature  and  art,   he  attacked  it  in  two 

•  Lib.  V.  c.  20.  t  Lib.  v.  c.  21. 
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quarters,  and  succeeded  in  carrying  it  by  storm.  The 
Britons,  after  some  hesitation,  evacuated  the  town  in  an 
opposite  direction ;  but  many  of  them  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  many  killed  in  the  pursuit.  Ctesar  does  not  make 
mention  of  any  other  booty  taken  in  the  place  than  cattle, 
which  were  found  in  great  numbers. 

The  only  hope  which  now  remained  to  Casnoellaunus 
was  in  the  successful  result  of  an  attack  which  he  had 
directed  to  be  made,  during  the  absence  of  Ctpsar  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  upon  the  intrenched  naval  camp 
of  the  Romans.  Kent  and  the  maritime  districts  bor- 
dering upon  it  were  then  under  the  government  of  four 
princes,  Cingetorix,  Carvilius,  Taximagulus,  and  Sega- 
nax.  With  their  combined  forces  they  made  a  sudden 
but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Roman  camp.  They 
were  forced  to  retire,  with  the  loss  of  many  men  killed, 
and  one  of  their  Generals  made  prisoner  *.  Convinced 
after  this  failure  of  the  inutility  of  any  further  struggle, 
Cassivellaunus  sent  ambassadors  to  Ceesar  to  sue  for 
peace  through  the  mediation  of  Comius  the  Attrebatian. 
It  was  granted  by  his  conqueror  with  the  same  semblance 
of  a  generous  facility  which  had  characterized  his  conduct 
at  the  close  of  the  first  expedition.  The  autumnal  equinox, 
the  real  terror,  or  the  convenient  pretext,  of  the  preceding 
year,  was  £igain  at  hand. 

*  Lib.  V.  c.  22. 
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In  such  haste  was  Casar  to  return  to  Gaul,  that  he 
crowded  his  soldiers  much  closer  together  than  he  had 
designed*;  and  availing  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded 
by  a  perfect  calm,  he  quitted,  about  ten  o'clock  at  night, 
the  shores  of  Britain,  never  again  to  return;  and  suc- 
ceeded in  transporting,  by  two  embarkations,  his  army  in 
safety  to  those  of  Gaul. 

On  this  final  abandonment  of  Britain  by  CcBsar,  we 
are  naturally  led  to  the  inquiry.  What  were  the  fruits  of 
this  mighty  armament  ?  What  the  glorious  or  beneficial 
results  of  the  splendid  victories  achieved  in  Britain  by 
this  great  historian  of  his  own  fame  ?  What  measures 
did  he  take  to  secure  his  conquests — to  render  them 
useful  to  his  country — and  -to  establish,  upon  a  permanent 
basis,  the  Roman  dominion  in  that  island  ? 

Ccesar  himself  shall  answer  these  inquiries.  "  He  de- 
manded hostages,  and  exacted  from  the  British  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tribute  to  the  Roman  people  (a  tribute  which 
we  are  entitled,  on  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Tacitus, 
to  believe  was  never  paid) ;"  and  he  strictly  enjoined  the 
once  proud  Cassivellaunus,  the  now  humbled  suitor  for  his 
mercy,  not  to  commit  any  act  of  aggression  or  hostility 
either  against  Mandubratius  or  the  Trinobantes. 

*  Lib.  V.  c.  23. 
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But  did  he  not  erect  any  forts  in  Britain?  Did  he 
not  leave  any  part  of  his  great  army  behind  him  to  ensure 
the  due  performance  of  these  tributary  and  other  conditions 
upon  which  he  had  so  graciously  condescended  to  give 
peace  to  the  conquered  and  humble  BritONS?  From 
Ccesar's  own  narration  we  may  also  obtain  the  solution 
of  these  inquiries.  He  tells  us,  as  if  in  a  feeling  of  ex- 
ultation at  a  happy  escape  from  some  imminent  danger, 
that  he  succeeded  in  transporting  his  whole. army  to  Gaul. 
Not  a  single  Roman  soldier  (except  as  a  corps  or  as  a 
prisoner)  remained  in  Britain.  Not  one  was  left  to  assert 
the  rights,  or  even  to  justify  the  boast  of  conquest.  The 
poet  Lucan  has  not  hesitated  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Ccesais  great  political  opponent,  Pompey,  the  reproach  that 
he  had  disgracefully  shown  to  the  Britons  the  backs 
of  the  Romans. 

Territa  qussitis  ostendit  terga  Britannis*. 

Although  we  may  not  be  disposed  to  admit,  in  its  full 
extent,  the  justice  of  the  poet's  sarcasm,  we  cannot  hesi- 
tate, on  a  candid  review  of  Ctssars  own  statements, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  observations  of  the  philosophic  his- 
torian of  the  life  and  actions  of  the  real  conqueror  of 
Britain  upon  this  subject.  "  Even  the  deified  Julius,  the 
first  of  the  Romans  who  entered  Britain  at  the  head  of 

•  Pharialia,  lib.  ii.  v.  572. 
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an  army,  although  he  might  have  struck  terror  into  the 
natives  by  a  successful  battle,  and  possessed  himself  of  the 
seashore,  can  only  be  considered  as  the  discoverer,    not 
the  conqueror,  of  the  island.     He  did  no  more  than  show 
it  to  posterity*."     The  same  veracious  historian  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Caractacus,  on  the  eve  of  the  unfortunate 
battle  which  decided  his  fate,  an  exhortation  to  his  soldiers, 
wherein   he   "  invoked  the  names  of  their  ancestors  who 
drme  Caesar  from  their  shores  ;  whose  courage  delivered 
them  from  bonds  andyrom  tribute,  and  preserved  their  wives 
and  children  from  violation  f."     By  a  similar  exhortation 
the  heroic  Boadicea  animated  her  countrymen  to  unavailing 
deeds  of  valour.     She  assured  them  that  they  had  only  to 
emulate  the  courage  of  their  ancestors,  and  their  invaders 
would  be  driven,  as  Ccesar  was  driven,  from  their  shores  J. 
In   the   harangue   which   Dion    Cassius  attributes  to   the 
same  heroine,  she  charges  the  Britons  with  being  them- 
selves   the    authors    of    their    own    misfortunes    by    per- 
mitting the  Romans  to  set  foot  in   the   island — "  in  not 
instantly  expelling  them  as  they  had  befcfre  expelled  Julius 
C<Bsar\r 

Whatever  difference  of  opinion,  however,  may  exist  as 
to  the  extent  of  CcBsar's  military  successes  in  Britain,  it 

*  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric,  c  13.  f  Annal.  lib.  xii.  c.  34. 

X  Tacit.  Vit.  Agric,  c.  15.  §  Dion  Cass.  lib.  Ixii.  c.  4. 
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must  be  admitted  universally,  and  without  any  qualification, 
as  the  result  of  his  two  expeditions  thither,  that  "  he  left  the 
authority  of  the  Romans  more  nominal  than  real  in  this 
island*." 

*  Hume,  Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i. 
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NOTE  I.  1. 

Dion  Cassius  states  that  the  ostensible  ground  of  Ceesar's  second 
invasion  of  Britain  was  the  neglect  of  the  Britons  to  send  the 
number  of  hostages  required  by  the  treaty.  (We  have  seen  from 
Ceesafs  own  narration  that  two  only  of  the  British  states  performed 
the  stipulations  of  it  in  that  respect.)  But  that  his  real  motive  was 
the  great  desire  of  its  conquest ;  and  that  even  if  the  treaty  had  been 
complied  with,  some  other  pretext  would  have  been  found  for  its 
invasion.  Eo  quidem  obtentu,  quod  obsides  adse,  quos  promiserant 
Britanni,  non  omnes  misissent:  re  autem  ipsa,  quod  insulse  po- 
tiundsB  ingrati  cupiditate  tenebatur;  baud  dubio,  si  obsidum  non 
missorum  species  defuisset,  ahamcausam  inventurus. — Lib.  xl.  c.  I. 


NOTE  K.  1. 

The  Romans  called  those  vessels  Naves  actuari*,  which  were 
purposely  constructed  for  the  objects  of  lightness  and  expedition, 
and  had  seldom  more  than  one  rank  of  oars  on  each  side. — Id.  ib. 


NOTE  L.  1. 

The  expression  ad  armandas  naves  imports  their  complete  equip- 
ment for  the  purposes  of  navigation  generally,  and  without  any  limited 
or  special  reference  to  such  parts  of  their  equipment  only  as  were 
exclusively  necessary  or  proper  for  the  purposes  of  naval  warfare. 
The  rigging  of  a  ship,  its  sails,  yards,  oars,  cables,  anchors,  ropes, 
and  tackling  of  every  description,  were  all  embraced  under  the 
general  term  armamenta  ;  and  the  word  "  arma"  is  applied  by  Latin 
authors  indiscriminately,  and  ad  libitum,  to  denote  every  particular 
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part  of  its  equipment.  Tiius  Virgil  applies  this  word  to  denote  the 
sails  on  one  occasion — colligere  arma  jubet.  /En.  lib.  v.  c.  15  ; — and 
the  RUODEK  on  another.  What  was  the  particular  description  of 
materials  for  the  equipment  of  this  grand  naval  anuamcnt  which 
Ceesar  found  it  necessary  to  procure  from  Spain,  or  from  what  par- 
ticular part  of  that  luxuriant  and  productive  province  they  were 
brought,  he  has  not  informed  us  ;  but  they  wore  most  probably  pro- 
cured either  in  Turditania,  a  district  of  Lvsitanian  Spain, 
represented  by  the  modern  kingdom  of  Algakve,  in  Portugal  ; 
or  from  Tarragona,  which  is  represented  by  the  modern  kingdoms 
of  Gallicia,  Navarre,  Castilb,  and  Arragon.  Strabo  de- 
scribes the  former  (Turditania)  as  a  country  wonderfully  rich,  and 
productive  of  a  great  variety  of  commodities  which  were  exported 
from  thence.  Ipsa  autem  Turditania  mirum  in  modum  est 
opulenta.  Exportatu,r  e  Turditania  multum  frumenti  ac  vini, 
&c.  And  he  states  that  they  built  and  equipped  their  ships  with 
materials  indigenous  to  the  country.  Naves  conficiunt  ex  indigena 
materia.  Lib.  iii.  And  he  states  that  Tarragona,  which  was 
destitute  of  water,  produced  spartum,  or  the  species  of  broom  from 
which  cables  and  ropes  for  shipping  were  manufactured,  and  ex- 
ported to  all  parts,  but  principally  to  Italy.  Is  magnus  et  aquse 
expers,  spartum  producit  funibus  texendis  aptam,  quas  exportatur 
usquequaque,  et  maxime  in  Italiam.  Pliny  (lib.  xix.  cap.  2) 
describes  the  nature  of  this  spartum  or  Spanish  broom,  and  the 
mode  of  its  manufacture  into  cordage;  and  states  that  when  pre- 
pared in  the  manner  which  he  describes,  it  is  very  durable,  particularly 
in  water  and  in  the  sea;  and  that  it  is  used  in  great  quantities 
in  the  equipment  of  ships  and  for  other  purposes.  Hoc  autem  tun- 
ditur,  ut  flat  utile,  preecipue  in  aquis  marique  invictum.  Verura 
tamen  complectatur  animo,  qui  volet  miraculum  (estimare,  quanto  sit 
in  usu,  omnibus  tenis,  navium  armentis,  machinis  ndificationum, 
aliisque  desideriis  vitee.  And  he  observes  that  a  suflScient  quantity 
is  found  for  all  these  purposes  in  an  extent  of  country  less  than 
thirty  miles  in  breadth,  and  less  than  a  hundred  in  length,  along 
the  coasts  of  New  Castelage  ;  and  that  it  would  not  bear  the 
expense  of  a  longer  carriage.  Ad  hos  omnes  usus  quso  suf&ciant, 
minus  triginta  millia  passuum  iu  latitudinem  a  litoreCARTHACiNis 
Nov*,  minusque  centum  in  longitudinem  esse  reperientur.  Longius 
vehi  impendia  probibeat. 
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NOTE  M,  1. 

Sir  fVilliam  Temple  states,  (but  upon  what  authority  does  not 
appear,)  that  "  Ccesafs  forces"  (it  must  be  presumed  that  he  means  on 
his  second  expedition)  "were  composed  of  Germans,  Bat  avians,  and 
Gauls,  besides  the  best  of  his  old  Roman  legions." — Introduet.  to 
the  History  of  England,  p.  532, 


NOTE  N.  1. 

The  grand  confederacy  which  has  recently  rescued  Europe  from 
the  domination  of  Buonaparte  forms  a  striking  and  gratifying,  but 
almost  a  solitary,  exception  to  the  general  results  of  national  con- 
federacies. 


NOTE  0. 1. 

The  oflBce  of  military  or  legionary  Tribune  was  coeval  with  the 
earliest  military  institutions  of  Rome,  and  was  one  of  high  rank 
and  great  authority  in  the  legions. 

Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  records  the  legend  or  ihe/able  {as 
authentic  history)  that  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Romulus,  after  his 
assumption  of  the  regal  power,  was  to  divide  the  citizens  into  three 
portions,  which  he  denominated  "tribes;"  over  each  of  these  he 
appointed  an  oflScer  of  the  highest  rank  to  pteside,  and  who  was 
called  a  Tribune.  He  tells  us  that  these  tribes  were  each  divided 
into  ten  portions,  which  were  denominated  "  curi«,''  each  of  which 
was  placed  under  the  command  of  one  of  the  bravest  men  ;  and  these 
*'  cuRiiK"  were  again  subdivided  into  ten  portions,  which  were  called 
"  Decurite." — Lib.  ii.  c.  7. 

The  citizens  of  tliis  infant  empire,  then  capable  of  bearing  arms, 
(says  Dionysius,)  amounted  only  to  three  thousand  foot  and  three 
hundred  horse.  Each  Tribune  had  the  command  of  one  thousand 
foot  and  one  hundred  horse.  Each  "curia"  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred men,  under  the  orders  of  a  Centurion. 
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Plutarch  informs  us,  that  when  the  numbers  of  the  Roman 
citizens  was  increased,  by  their  union  with  the  Sabines,  the  Roman 
legion  was  increased  to  six  thotisand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse. 
(In  Vita  Romuli.) 

It  is  probable  that  on  this  incorporation,  ttco  legions  were  formed, 
each  consisting  of  three  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse, 
making  six  thousand  six  hundred  in  all,  instead  of  one  legion, 
which  originally  composed  the  whole  Roman  militia. — Roy's  Military 
Antiq.  p.  29. 

While  the  regal  government  existed,  the  military  or  legionary 
Tribunes  were  nominated  by  the  kings,  and  their  number  seems  only 
to  have  been  three  for  each  legion.  In  the  infancy  of  the  Common- 
wealth the  Tribunes  were  annually  chosen  by  the  Consuls  from  the 
order  of  Knights  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  in  all,  viz.  six  for  each 
legion.  But,  in  after  times,  the  power  of  the  people  increasing, 
fourteen  of  the  Tribunes  only  were  appointed  by  the  Consuls  from  the 
equestrian  order  of  those  who  had  served  at  least  flve  years ;  the 
other  ten  being  chosen  by  the  people  out  of  their  own  body.  It 
was  necessary  that  these  last  should  have  served  at  least  ten  years. 
The  twenty-four  Tribunes  being  thus  appointed,  they  were  divided  into 
four  bands  of  six  each,  according  to  the  number  of  the  legions,  in 
such  sort  that  of  the  fourteen  youngest,  four  each  were  allotted  to  the 
I  St  and  3d  Legions,  and  three  each  to  the  second  and  fourth.  Of 
the  ten  oldest  two  each  were  assigned  to  the  first  and  third,  and  three 
each  to  the  second  and  fourth.  In  tliis  manner  every  legion  had 
six  Tribunes,  and  equal  proportions  of  them,  old  and  young. — Roy's 
Military  Antiq.  p.  32. 

At  the  time  of  which  Roy  is  speaking,  and  to  which  his  observations 
apply,  the  number  of  the  legions  which  used  annually  to  be  raised 
were  only  four ;  there  were  therefore  only  twenty-four  Tribunes,  six 
in  each  legion. — Adams's  Roman  Antiq.  p.  186. 

But  when  the  number  of  the  legions  was  increased,  the  numbers 
of  the  military  Tribunes  were  increased,  for  there  were  still  six  mili- 
tary Tribunes  in  each  legion.  That  they  were  of  high  rank  in  the 
army  is  evident  from  their  having  the  command  under  the  Consul, 
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each  in  his  turn;  this  appears  from  the  following  passage  in  Livy : 
"  Priusquam  hi  Consules  venirent  ad  exercitum,  praj  erant  A.  Post- 
humius,  et  frater  Q.  Fulvii,  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior, — Secundse  Legionis 
Fulvius  Tribunus  militum  erat.  Is  mensibus  svis  dimisit  legionem 
jurejurando  adactis  Centurionibus  ses  in  serarium  ad  Queestores  esse 
delaturos." — Livy,  lib.  xl.c.4l,  a.  u.  c.  572.  b.  c.  180.  In  battle  a 
Tribune  seems  to  have  had  the  charge  of  ten  centuries,  or  about  a 
thousand  men. 

After  the  death  of  Cessar,  Horace  the  poet  followed  the  fortunes 
of  Brutus,  and  continued  under  his  command  until  the  fatal  battle  of 
Philippi.  It  is  reasonable  to  presume  that  he  served  with  credit ; 
as  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  his  Satires  that  he  attained  to  the 
rank  of  a  mihtary  Tribune: — 

at  olim 


Quod  mihi  pareret  legio  Rouana  Tribuno.— 1  Sat.  v.  48. 

He  however  ingenuously  confesses,  in  an  ode  to  Pomponius  Varus, 
that  on  this  occasion  he  fled,  leaving  his  shield  or  buckler  behind 
him. 

Te  cum  Philippas,  et  celerem  fugam 
Sensi,  relicta  non  bene  parmulS. 


NOTE  P.  1. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  British  mode  of  fighting  was  in  the  use 
of  their  war-chariots ;  and  they  certainly  must  have  used  them  on 
this  occasion  with  infinite  skill  and  dexterity,  if  it  was  their  use  of 
them  which  had  infused  such  a  panic  in  the  whole  Roman  army, 
who  were  spectators  of  the  battle.  But  Cessar,  and  some  of  his 
officers  and  soldiers,  had  unquestionably  seen  them,  and  in  some 
measure  witnessed  their  efficacy  in  battle  in  the  year  preceding.  To 
them,  therefore,  the  war-chariots  were  no  novelty,  however  much 
the  efficient  use  of  them  in  battle  might  have  been  one.  We  are 
wholly  unacquainted  with  any  other  sort  of  novelty  which  might  have 
been  practised  by  the  Britons  in  this  conflict. 
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NOTE  Q.  1. 

Florae  accovints  and  apologizes  for  Ceesar'a  final  and  total  abandon- 
ment of  Britain  by  the  assertion  that  his  original  and  only  motive 
or  object  in  its  invasion  was  the  acquisition  of  personal  fame,  and  not 
of  territory.  Non  enim  provinciaj  sed  nomini  studebatur.  And  he 
endeavours,  at  an  expense  of  truth,  and  even  beyond  poetic  licence, 
if  not  to  increase  the  fame  of  the  Roman  hero,  at  least  to  preserve  his 
honour  from  any  diminution,  by  ascribing  to  him  successful  military 
operations  wliich  he  never  achieved.  "Britannos  Caledonias  in 
silvas,  unum  quoque  e  regibus  Cavilianis  *  in  \incula  dedit.  Con- 
tentus  his,"  proceeds  our  author,  "cummajore  quam  prius  prseda 
revectus  est."  As  we  know,  on  the  authority  of  Ccesar  himself,  that 
he  never  penetrated  farther  into  Britain  than  about  thirty  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  Thames,  it  follows  that  the  whole  amount  of  the  fame 
with  which,  according  to'  this  panegyrist,  the  modest-minded  unaspiring 
CcBsar  was  content  to  abandon  Britain,  and  all  the  splendid  projects 
which  a  gallant  Roman  army  of  thirty-two  thousand  veteran  soldiers 
was  to  have  achieved,  was  measured  and  limited  by  the  exhibition  in 
his  train  of  one  captive  petty  prince  (if  really  a  prince  he  were)  in 
chains. — Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  10. 

Dion  Cassius  says,  "  His  actis  Ccesar  in  insula  prorsus  decessit, 
nulla  ibi  exercitus  parte  relictd.  Nam  et  earn  fore  in  periculo  si  in 
aliena  terra  hiemarit,  existimabat ;  neque  consultaris  videbatur  ut 
ipse  a  Gallia  diutius  abessit." — ^Liv.  xl.  c,  4. 

Sir  William  Temple  observes,  that  "  in  the  two  expeditions  which 
Ceesar  made  into  this  island,  he  rather  increased  the  glory  than  the 
dominion  of  Rome  ;  and  gave  Britain  the  honour  of  being  the  last 
triumph  of  that  mighty  republic  which  had  before  subdued  and  re- 
duced into  provinces  so  many  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  in  Eu- 
rope, Asia,  and  Africa." — Introd.  to  the  History  of  England,  p.  532. 

•  This  enpression,  "  a  regibus  Cavilianu,"  has  puzzled  all  the  annotators ;  but 
it  is  of  little  consequence  what  the  precise  expression  of  Florus  may  have 
been ;  as  it  is  evident  that  the  unfortunate  captive,  upon  whoso  head  a  regal 
<liadem  has  been  placed  by  Florus,  can  be  no  other  than  the  "  nobilis  Dux 
Lugatontm"  of  Ccesar, — lib.  v.  c.  22. 
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NOTE  R.  1. 

Henry,  in  his  History  of  Britain,  has  the  following  remarks  : — 
"  Vdleius  Paterculus  says  that  Ceemr  passed  twice  through  Bri- 
tain, which  cannot  be  true,  because  it  appears,  from  his  own  account, 
that  in  his  first  expedition  he  never  left  the  sea-coast ;  and  in  his 
second,  he  never  penetrated  further  into  the  country  than  about  St. 
Albans."  8vo  Edition,  vol.  i.  p.  23.  The  expression  of  Velleius 
Paterculus  is  simply,  "  bis  penetrata  Britannia.''  Now  the  term 
"  penetrata''  does  not  by  any  means  necessarily  imply  that  Ccesar 
passed  through  Britain  ;  in  one  of  its  senses  it  merely  means  to 
"  enter," 

In  detailing  the  great  exploits  of  Caimr  during  the  nine  years  in 
which  he  held  the  military  command,  "  quibus  in  imperio  fuit," 
Suetonius  enumerates  his  invasion  of  Britain,  "  Adgressus  ut  et 
Britannos,  ignotos  antea,  superatisque  pecunias  et  obsides  imperat ;" 
and  observes  that  amidst  such  a  series  of  successes  he  experienced 
only  three  times  any  great  disaster.  The  loss  of  his  fleet  in  Britain 
is  one  of  them.  "  Per  tot  successus  ter,  nee  amplius,  adversum  casum 
expectus :  in  Britannia  classe  in  tempestates  prope  absumta.'' — 
In  Vit.  Jul.  Cat. 
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UNTIL    THE    CLOSE    OF 


THE  REIGN   OF   CALIGULA. 
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BRITAIN; 

FKOH 

CiESAR'S  FINAL  DEPARTURE 


TO    THE    CLOSE    OP 


THE  REIGN  OP  CALIGULA. 


From  the  final  abandonment  of  Britain  by  Ctesar,  in  the 
54th  year  before  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era, 
a  period  of  ninety-seven  years  elapsed,  during  which,  the 
Britons  were  wholly  unmolested  by  the  Romans.  Soon 
after  Ceesar's  departure,  Rome  became  involved  in  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  "The  swords  of  its  leading  men," 
says  Tacitus,  "  were  drawn  against  their  country ;  and 
Britain  was  for  a  long  time  forgotten,  even  during  the 
calm  which  succeeded*." 

By  the  defeat   and  death  of  Marc  Antony,  his  last  AUGUSTUS, 
surviving  rival  and  competitor  for  empire,  Octavianus  C<esar 
(for  it  was  not  until  some  time  afterwards  that  he  acquired, 

*  "  Mox  bella  civilia,  et  in  rempublicam  versa  principum  arma,  ac  longa 
oblivio  BritaDnise  etiam  in  pace." — Tacit,  f-'tt.  Ajui.,  c.  13. 
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tlirough  the  flattery  of  the  Senate,  the  title  of  Augustus), 
became  the  sole  and  undisputed  sovereign  of  the  Roman 
world.  "  Content  with  the  victory  which  he  had  obtained 
over  the  liberties  of  his  own  country,  he  was  little  am- 
bitious," says  our  historian,  Hume,  "  of  acquiring  fame  by 
foreign  wars."  He,  several  times,  however,  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  his  reign,  threatened  to  reduce  Britain  to  the 
condition  of  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire.  He  was 
diverted  from  the  execution  of  these  threats  by  the  attention 
requisite  for  other  objects  of  greater  national  importance, 
and  finally  yielded  to  the  more  wise  and  prudent  policy  of 
not  seeking  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  his  sufficiently, 
or  rather  too  unwieldy  empire — a  policy  which  not  only 
actuated  and  governed  his  own  councils  throughout  the 
remciinder  of  his  long  reign,  but  which,  with  his  latest 
breath,  he  earnestly  recommended  to  the  adoption  of  his 
successors*. 

TIBERIUS.  A  respectful  regard  for  the  dying  advice  of  his  great 
benefactor  might,  for  a  time,  at  least,  have  had  some 
influence — a  malignant  jealousy  of  merit  and  famef  in 
every  other  indi\-idual  might  perhaps  have  had  still  more — 
on  the  early  conduct  and  policy  of  Tiberius  with  regard  to 
Britain.  During  the  latter  periods  of  his  reign,  secluded 
from  the  observation  of  almost  every  human  eye,  except 

•Notes.  1.  t  Note  T.I. 
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the  vile  associates  of  his  infamy  and  crimes,  in  the  mys- 
terious mischief-brooding  solitudes  of  Caprea*,  he  was 
almost  incessantly  occupied  in  the  gratification  of  his 
abominable  secret  lusts,  his  monstrous  clandestine  vices, 
or  in  planning  new  excitements  to  urge  and  stimulate  the 
exhausted  powers  of  his  nature  to  the  achievement  of  their 
reiterated  fresh  indulgence;  the  necessary  intervals  of  repose 
from  the  exhausting  effects  of  the  indulgences  of  his  las- 
civious pjissions  were  wholly  devoted  to  the  gratification 
of  those  of  another,  and,  to  mankind,  a  more  fatal  descrip- 
tion ;  to  the  quenching  of  his  thirst  (never  to  be  allayed) 
for  human  blood ;  to  the  gorging  of  his  appetite  (never  to 
be  satiated)  for  human  victims,  to  the  horrid  black  malig- 
nancy of  his  heart  and  disposition. 

Fastidit  vinum,  quia  jam  sitit  iste  cruorem 
Tam  bibit  hunc  avide,  quam  bibit  ante  menim. 

Suet.  Fit.  Tib.  c.  59. 

From  the  guilty,  polluted  recesses  of  this  inaccessible 
retreat  f ,  he  continued,  for  nearly  eleven  years,  to  issue  forth, 
with  unceasing  desolating  fury,  his  imperial  warrants  of 
proscription,  torture,  and  death.  The  debased,  degraded 
Senate — the  abject  slaves — the  servile  ministers  of  his  des- 
potic will — ^yielded  a  prompt  implicit  obedience  to  the  cruel, 
sanguinary  mandates ;  and  Rome,  in  silent,  submissive, 
unresisting  horror  and  dismay,  beheld  its  best,  its  noblest 

*  Note  U.  1.  t  Note  V.  1. 
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blood — the  blood  of  its  most  venerable  and  respected 
senators — of  the  most  sacred  ministers  of  its  religfious  rites 
— of  its  most  virtuous  citizens^-of  the  monster's  own 
immediate  family  connexions,  of  either  sex,  and  every  age — 
streaming  in  mingled  torrents  through  its  streets,  to  glut 
the  deep  revenge,  or  allay  the  burning,  never-intermittent, 
heart-corroding  fever  of  suspicion,  which  were  unceasingly 
generated  in  the  breast  of  its  secluded,  invisible,  mysterious 
tyrant*. 

Thus  occupied — thus  immersed  in  scenes  so  interesting 
— so  congenial  to  the  savage  feelings — the  cruel  dictates 
and  disgusting  propensities  of  his  nature, — what  time, 
what  leisure,  had  Tiberius  to  bestow  upon  so  distant,  so 
insignificant  an  object  as  Britain  ? 

It  should  seem,  however,  that  in  the  reign  of  this  tyrant, 
a  degree  of  friendly  intercourse  must  have  subsisted  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Romans  ;  for  we  are  informed  by 
Tacitus,  that  when  some  vessels  of  Germanicus'  fleet  were 
wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  the  Roman  soldiers 
were  sent  back  to  their  General,  by  the  chiefs  or  reguli  of 
the  country  f . 

CALIGULA.       Caligula,  a  successor  worthy  of  Tiberius,  meditated  the 
invasion  of  Britain  ;    a  measure  which  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  a  British  Prince,  Adminius, 
•  Note  W.  1.  t  Note  X.  1. 
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the   soil    of    Cunobelinus,   a  rebel   to    liU    father    and   his 
sovereign,  and  a  traitor  to  his  country. 

But  this  expedition,  says  Tacitus,  "  like  his  mighty  pre- 
parations against  Germany,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the 
capricious  temper  of  the  man ;  revolving  always  without 
consideration,  and  repenting  without  experiment." — In  Vit. 
AgricoL,  c.  13. 

"  History  has  no  scene  of  folly"  (adds  the  elegant 
translator  of  Tacitus)  "  to  compare  with  it."  "  The  German 
expedition  presented  a  farce  to  the  world  which  exposed 
the  Emperor  himself  to  derision." 

His  mock  triumph  over  the  Britons  was  an  appropriate 
sequel  to  the  former  frolic,  but  still  more  absurd  and 
ridiculous.  Having  written  to  the  Senate,  to  reprimand 
them  for  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  circus,  while  their 
Emperor  was  exposing  himself  to  the  greatest  dangers,  he 
drew  up  his  army  (200,000  men)  on  the  coast  of  Gesoria- 
COM  (now  BoLOGNE  suR  Mer)  J  and,  having  with  great 
parade,  disposed  his  halistce  and  other  warlike  engines, 
he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  gather  the  sea-shells  and  fill 
their  helmets  and  the  skirts  of  their  clothes.  These  he 
said  were  the  spoils  of  the  ocean,  fit  to  be  deposited  in  the 
Capitol.  In  memory  of  this  signal  victory,  he  erected  a 
tower  to  serve  as  a  lighthouse  for  mariners,  and  by  letters  to 
Vol.  II.  2  C 
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Rome,  ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  his  triumphal 
entry,  with  special  directions,  that  it  should  exceed  in 
magnificence  every  thing  of  the  kind. 

The  Senate,  degraded  as  they  were,  were  yet  not  suffi- 
ciently debased  to  render  obedience  to  such  a  command. 
They  were,  in  consequence,  devoted  by  the  tyrant  to  de- 
struction. His  own  destruction,  soon  afterwards,  prevented 
the  execution  of  his  bloody  purpose. 

This  freedom,  of'  nearly  a  century,  from  all  foreign 
mterference,  gave  the  various  British  states  full  scope  to 
revive  their  animosities,  and  prosecute  their  domestic 
quarrels.  How  long  the  departing  injunctions  of  the 
Great  Cceswr  might  have  operated  to  secure  protection 
and  independence  to  his  allies,  we  are  not  informed.  The 
probability  is,  that  their  alli£mce  with  him,  so  far  from 
operating  as  a  protection,  would  render  them  more  par- 
ticularly obnoxious  to  the  enmity  of  their  more  powerful 
neighbours,  and  accelerate  the  period  of  their  subjugation. 

When  the  domestic  concerns  of  Britain  again  become 
recognized  in  Roman  history,  the  Cattivellauni,  under 
the  descendants,  or  the  successors  of  Cassivellaunus  (after 
whom  sprang  up  a  succession  of  princes  not  unworthy  of 
the  fame  of  their  great  ancestor),  had  resumed  the  ascen- 
dant amongst  the  states  of  Britain.     The  Tkinobantes 
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(who  were  more  especially  protected  by  the  parting  in- 
junctions of  the  mighty  CcBsar),  the  Dobuni,  and  several 
other  states,  were  reduced  under  their  obedience.  Three 
of  them,  the  Ancalites,  the  Bibroci,  and  the  Segontiaci, 
had  even  lost  their  name,  as  well  as  their  existence,  as 
separate  independent  states. 

At  length,  however,  after  a  lapse  of  ninety-seven  years, 
the  prudent  policy,  the  dying  advice,  of  Augustus  was 
wholly  forgotten,  or  disregarded. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Emperor,  Claudius,  the  serious  CLAUDIUS, 
design  was  formed,  and,  in  the  43d  year  of  the  Christian 
era,  its  execution  was  commenced,  of  reducing  Britain  to 
the  condition  of  a  Roman  province.  The  most  stupid 
of  the  emperors  (as  Mr.  Murphy  observes,)  was  destined 
successfully  to  lead  the  way  to  the  complete  and  final 
subjugation  of  Britain  to  the  Roman  power. 


CjETERA  desunt. 
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NOTES.  1. 

In  the  year  u.  c.  719,  Augustus  was  on  his  march  to  Britain, 
when  he  was  recalled  by  a  revolt  of  the  Dalmatians,  a.  u.  c.  T27  ; 
having  ended  the  civil  wars  hy  the  defeat  of  Marc  Antony,  he  again 
resolved  to  turn  his  arms  against  that  island,  but  was  satisfied  by  an 
embassy  from  thence,  and  a  promise  of  obedience  to  any  conditions 
which  he  was  pleased  to  impose  upon  them.  These  conditions  not 
being  well  observed,  he  was  determined  to  make  them  feel  the  effects 
of  his  displeasure,  yet  was  again  obliged  to  employ  the  forces  of  the 
Republic  in  suppressing  an  insurrection  of  the  Sal assi,  Cantabri, 
and  AsTURii. 

Serves  iturum  Ctesai'era  in  ultimos 
Orbis  Britannos. — Od.  lib.  i.  ode  .35. 

prsesens  Divus  habebitur 

Augustus,  adjectis  Britannis 
Imperio,  gravibusque  Persis. — Lib.  iii.  ode  5. 

Te  belluosus  qui  remotis 

Obstrepit  oceanus  Britannis, 
Te  non  paventis  funera  Gallise 
Dureeque  tellus  audit  Iberise. — Lib.  iv.  ode  14. 

NOTE  T.  1. 

The  jealousy  of  merit  and  of  fame  in  others  was  not  peculiar 
to  Tiberius.  "  Engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  or  in  ihe  exercise 
of  tyranny,"  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  "  the  first  Ceesars  seldom  showed  them- 
selves to  the  armies  or  to  the  provinces  ;  nor  were  they  disposed  to 
suffer  that  those  triumphs  which  their  indolence  neglected  should 
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be  usurped  by  the  conduct  and  valour  of  their  Lieutenants.  The 
military  fame  of  a  subject  was  considered  as  an  insolent  invasion 
of  the  imperial  prerogative ;  and  it  became  the  duty  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  every  Roman  General  to  guard  the  frontiers  intrusted  to 
his  care,  without  aspiring  to  conquests  which  might  have  jiroved 
no  less  fatal  to  himself  than  to  the  vanquished  barbarians.'' — Vol.  i. 
p.  3,  4,  4to  Edition. 

"  Germanicus,  Suetonius,  Paulinus,  and  Agricola  were  checked 
and  recalled  in  the  course  of  their  victories — Corbulo  was  put  to 
death.  Military  merit,  as  it  is  admirably  expressed  by  Tacitus,  was, 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  imperatoria  virtus."' — Id.  p.  4,  n.  3. 

Id  sibi  maxime  forniidolosum  (says  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Domitian 
and  Agricola),  privati  hominis  nomen  supra  principis  attoUi :  frustra 
studia  fori,  et  civilium  artium  decus  in  silentium  acta,  si  militarem 
gloriam  alius  occuparet :  et  csetera  utcunque  facilius  dissimulari,  ducis 
boni  imperatoriam  virtutem  esse. — Taeit,  Fit.  Agric.  c.  39. 


NOTE  U.  1. 

The  island  of  CAPRiEA  is  a  short  distance  only  from  the  promontory 
of  SuRRENTUM  (uow  Capo  della  Minerva),  and  commands  a  view 
of  the  whole  bay  of  Naples  ;  it  is  about  four  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  about  one  in  breadth.  Tacitus  thus  describes  it  :— 
Capreas  se  in  insulam  abdidit,  trium  milUum  freto  ab  extremis  Sur- 
rentini  promontorii  disjunctum.  Solitudinem  ejus  placuisse  maxime 
crediderim  quoniam  importuosum  circa  mare,  et  vix  modicis  navigiis 
pauca  subsidia  ;  neque  adpulerit  quisquam  nisi  gnaro  custode  ;  coeli 
temperies  ;  hieme  mitis,  objectu  mentis,  quo  sseva  ventonim  arcen- 
tur  :  ajstas  in  Favonium  obversa  et  aperto  circum  pelago  per  amoena ; 
prospectabatquepulcherrimumsinum,  an tequam  Vesuvius  mons  ardes- 
cens  faciem  loci  verteret.  Grsecos  ea  tenuisse  Capreasque  Telebois 
habitatas  fama  tradit. — Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  67. 

NOTE  V.  1. 

The  circumstance  of  its  being  so  inaccessible  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  inducements  to  Tiberius  to  select  Caph.ea  as  the  place  of 
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his  retreat,  and  the  scene  of  his  disgusting  detestahle  debaucheries. 
Capreas  se  contulit,  praecipue  delectatus  insula,  quod  uno  parvoque 
litore  adiretur,  septa  undique  prseruptis  immenso)  altitudinis  rupibus, 
et  profundo  maris. — Suet,  in  Vit.  Tib.  c.  40. 

Another  of  his  inducements  to  retire  to  Capr-ea  was  to  avoid  his 
mother  Livia,  of  whom  he  stood  in  awe ;  of  whose  influence  he  was 
jealous ;  and  whom  he  cordially  detested.  Traditur  etiam  matris 
impotentia  extrusum,  quam  dominationis  sociam  aspemabatur, 
neque  depellere  poterat,  cum  dominationem  ipsam  donum  ejus  acce- 
pisset.  Nam  dubitaverat  Augustus  Germanicum  sororis  nepotem,  et 
cunctis  laudatum,  rei  RomaniB  imponere :  sed  precibus  uxoris  evictus, 
Tiberio  Germanicum,  sibi  Tiberium  adscivit.  Idque  Augusta  expro- 
babat,  reposcebat. — Tacit.  Ann-  lib.  iv.  c.  57.  Postremo  ab  omnibus 
actionibus  publicis  earn  (Liviam)  removit,  et  curationem  rei  suie  fami- 
liaris  ei  mandavit  in  qua  ipsa  quum  molesta  ipsi  esset,  peregrinationes 
instituit,  omnique  modo  se  illi  subtraxit :  neque  minima  Capreas  sece- 
dendi  causa  mater  ipsi  fuit — Dio.  Cass.  lib.  Ivii.  857. 


NOTE  W.  1. 

By  some  his  retirement  was  attributed  to  the  shame  of  exhibiting 
to  the  public  view  the  increasing  defects  and  deformities  of  bis  person 
and  figure.  Erant  qui  crederent  in  senectute  corporis  quoque  habitum 
pudori  fuisse ;  quippe  illi  prsegracilis  et  incurva  proceritas,  nudus 
capillo  vortex,  alcerosa  facies  ac  plerumque  medicaminibus  inter- 
stincta. — Tacit.  Ann,  lib.  iv.  c.  57. 

Caeterum  sicuti  licentiam  nactus,  et  quasi  civitatis  oculis  remotus 
cuncta  simul  Vitia  male  dici  dissimulata  tandem  profudit. — Suet,  in 
Vit.  Tib.  c.  42. 

Quanto  intentus  dim  pubUcas  ad  curas,  tanto  occultos  in  luxus,  et 
malum  otium  resolutus.— TactV.  Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  67. 

It  would  seem  from  Tacitus,  that  the  eight  years  of  the  seeming 
retreat,  but  real  exile,  of  Tiberius  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes,  at  an  earlier 
Vol.  II.  2  D 
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period  of  his  life,  in  the  reign  o?  Augustus,  was  passed  in  the  indul- 
gence of  the  same  vicious  habits  and  malignant  propensities  which 
characterized  and  disgraced  his  long  retreat  in  the  evening  of  his  days 
in  the  island  of  Capr«a.  Ne  iis  quidem  annis,  quibus  Rhodi  specie 
secessus  exulem  egerit,  aliquid  quiim  iram,  et  simulationem  et  secretas 
libidines  meditatum. — Tacit.  Annal.  Ub.  i.  c.  4. 

Et  Rhodi  secreto  vitare  ceelus  recondero  voluptatis  insuerat. — 
Annal.  lib.  iv.  c.  57. 


NOTE  X.  1. 

Henry,  in  his  History  of  Englaxd,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of 
Tacitus,  to  whom  he  refers,  that  "  the  Roman  soldiers  were  received 
and  entertained  with  great  kindness."— Vol.  i.  8vo  Edition,  p.  28. 
Tliis  is  amplifying  rather  more  than  the  text  of  his  authority  will 
warrant.  Tacitus  merely  says,  "  Quidam  in  Britanniam  rapti  et 
remissi  a  ReguUs."— ^nn.  lib.  ii.  c.  24. 
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